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THE REBEL 


CHAPTER I 
SIR CLAUDIUS ON THE WORLD 


WO men and a woman sat before a great fire. 

The room was lit by candles which revealed 

some books on the walls. It had also many 
pictures, each full of bodies in a complex design and con- 
triving to be at once murky and luscious. 

The woman was holding a little screen of peacock’s 
feathers to save her face from the glare. She sat ona 
stern, straight-backed chair, and rising thus erect from 
the wide draperies of her crinoline loomed larger than 
human. The man who watched her as he sat at her feet 
had put a big frame into a little jacket and was hiding his 
boyish face under waves of moustaches and a beard of 
two points. The man, wrapped in a long blue coat, had 
his eyes shut. He was lean and wrinkled with age, but 
his cheeks had a glow of rouge and his hair and his luxur- 
iant whiskers were glossy black. They sat in the library 
of Warborough Hall in the year 1866. 

“The last alarm is a plot to kidnap the Queen,” the 
old man drawled. 

His daughter opened her eyes at him. The other man 
laughed. ‘“‘ That’s a noble invention, sir. Pray, who 
put it upon the town?” 

“You young fellows only believe what’s rational. 
That is why you are always taken in. A preposterous 
scheme, indeed. I should not choose to be the fellow 
that kidnapped her little Majesty.. He would catch a 
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Tartar,’ the old man chuckled. ‘‘ But I don’t doubt 
the story. They believe it in Whitehall. It came to 
them from Canada. The American Fenians are sending 
over a sacred band to do the deed. It’s not ill-planned 
neither. When Victoria is at Balmoral she will go here 
and there in the wilds alone. These fellows think to 
catch her and hurry her off to the coast where they will 
have a ship waiting.” 

‘Who believes that, sir ? ” 

‘““My dear Martin, every one believes it who knows his 
world. The danger is that our little Queen won’t believe 
it and be guarded. She can’t conceive that any fellow 
would dare touch the hallowed body of Albert’s widow. 
Yet she has been shot at and knocked on the head in her 
time. As brave as her grandfather—and as obstinate.” 

The woman turned to him. “ But would the Fenians 
take her away, papa? What could they do with the 
Queen ? ” 

‘“That’s more than I know, Ann—or they. I suppose 
it would end in throat-cutting.”’ 

“Papa!” said Miss Burcot. 

“Not the first Queen to feel a knife at her neck. Or 
the last, my dear. ”’ 

“He wants to make your flesh creep, Ann.’ Martin 
Drayton laughed. “No, sir, this is the nineteenth 
century.” 

‘““More’s the pity.” 

“Why sir, you would not call it the worst ? ” 

“T should call it the century of the mob,” said Sir 
Claudius deliberately. ‘“‘ I don’t know that there is any- 
thing worse.” 

“T dare say every generation has its bogy. Let’s 
come back to our Fenians, sir. You'll not tell me you 
believe this story ? It’s mere madness.” 

Sir Claudius yawned. ‘ Did you ever hear of a revo- 
lution that was nct? Madness is the essence of the 
disease. What do they all want—Fenians, Radicals, 
Garibaldians, the Republicans in France and Germany 
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and Russia ? What the Jacobins wanted and the Level- 
lers and the Anabaptists and the Jacquerie—destruction. 
The rebel is the same everywhere and in all the ages. 
He is the eternal child, tearing, spoiling, breaking, smash- 
ing. And the mass of men have always the manners 
and minds of children. If the mob is not firmly ruled it 
behaves like a spoilt child. But our happy century is to 
set up the mob as master.” 

Drayton laughed. ‘‘ You’re mighty comprehensive, 
sir. Here’s all the centuries and all the nations in a 
sentence. It’s very profound, but the point seems to get 
lost. Let’s keep to our Fenians. What in the world 
have the Fenians to do with Garibaldi or French Repub- 
licans or our respectable Radicals ? ”’ 

“Respectable! There spoke the Briton. In England 
even our rebels are surely respectable. My dear Martin, 
does the Foreign Office run its young men in blinkers 
now? We used to keep our eyes open. Surely you 
know all Europe is wormeaten with secret societies. 
The Fenians in Ireland, the Radicals and the trade unions 
here, the Carbonari in Italy, the Marianne clubs in the 
French Army and all the rest; you don’t suppose they 
know nothing of each other? Have you never heard 
of the International? The sacred Revolution is one 
and indivisible. Damme, you may confound the persons 
but don’t divide the substance. The Irishmen are rising 
to-day, the Italians will be pulling down the Pope to- 
morrow, and the Frenchmen blowing up their Emperor 
next week. And our wise statesmen can think of no 
remedy but to make the mob our masters here. Glad- 
stone and Dizzy must needs bid against each other in 
giving votes to the rabble. That is the panacea for a 
Fenian rebellion and trade union murders and rioting in 
London. The mob shall rule by law.” 

“Why, sir, I am not afraid of our own people,” said 
Drayton. 

“Tt shows how much you know them. I believe Iam 
too old to be afraid of anything myself. But if I were 
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young I should fear. Democracy is coming, Martin; 
democracy will conquer this miserable world. 


She comes, she comes, the sable throne behold 
Of night primeval and of chaos old: 

Nor public fame nor private dares to shine, 
Nor human spark is left nor glimpse divine. 
Lo, thy dread empire chaos, is restored, 

Light dies before thy uncreating word. 

Thy hand, great Anarch! lets the curtain fall 
And universal darkness buries all!” 


“Out of the ‘ Dunciad,’ isn’t it, sir?” said Drayton 
with polite interest. 

“Great heaven, sir, what is democracy but the reign 
of the dunces ? ” 

“Then I think we have had it always with us,” said 
Drayton. 

“You should not take him seriously, Martin. It only 
enrages him.’’ Miss Burcot smiled. 

The old gentleman took snuff and thereafter pinched 
her cheek: an odd action, because she was conspicuously 
too big for it. ‘“‘ Miss Ann,” he said, “‘ I conceive that no 
creature has ever seen me in a rage.” 

‘Only in a practical, philosophical rage, papa. You 
are quite meek to live with.”’ 

“Has been ridden by a lady. By many ladies now, 
Ann. Well, it’sacareer! But he'll never make a lady’s 
horse, mistress.”” He waved his snuff-box at Drayton. 
‘“‘ Heis nervous of the skirt. A propos, Martin, how is it 
with the lady here? Isshe visible, reasonable, tractable ? ” 

“Why, sir, she is ready to do anything you advise.” 

Sir Claudius held up his hands. “ My dear Martin, 
are you no further yet ? I have known Fanny Beauforest 
all her life. She has always been ready to do anything. 
She is a victim by birth, and thus she always avoids 
doing her duty.” 

“Poor Mrs. Beauforest,”’ said Ann. “‘ Why do you 
hate her, papa ?”’ 

“Hate her? Nay, howcould I? There is nothing to 
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hate. She languishes—she has always languished—it is 
her whole existence.” 

“TI don’t care to hear you speak so,’”’ Drayton frowned. 
‘“‘She’s a broken woman, sir. Can you wonder? Life 
has been cruel with her.” 

“My dear Martin, life is always cruel to such women. 
They are designed for woe. She was a wisp of a girl with 
the vapours, so she was married up to George Beauforest, 
who ought to have married a round of beef. She made 
the worst of it and he beat her and she wept in drawing- 
rooms. She bore children, and bred up Ralph to laugh at 
her and Arthur to be kicked by his father. As soon as 
his legs were long enough Arthur ran away, which was 
the only manly thing he ever did, and by the grace of 
God he has not come back. George Beauforest ate 
himself to death in good time and Ralph came to the 
throne and treated her with decent contempt. Before 
he could grow as gross as his father he got himself drowned 
in the Bourne. How he did that I never could tell. The 
one ingenious moment of his life. But he also is gone, 
and she, even she only is left ; you would think that 
ought to console her declining years. I suppose she had 
never lived in peace before. But the woman don’t know 
what she would be at. She writes me crossed letters of 
three sheets in which I make out only a refrain about 
wanting to do what isright. To be sure, that always has 
been her disease. I conceive it need not hinder us. 
There’s no doubt about what she has to do.” 

“ This is a bitter old gentleman before dinner.’”’ Miss 
Burcot smiled. 

“T don’t know why you are so hard on her,” said Dray- 
ton. ‘“‘She is the gentlest creature I ever met. It’s 
true enough, as she says, she is puzzling herself about 
what it is right for her to do. She doesn’t seem able to 
understand that I have to take over the estate.”’ 

“What is in her head? She knows that Warborough 
is entailed. She knows that after her own boys you are 
the heir. Ralph was drowned, Arthur has not been 
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heard of for ten years, and the courts have presumed his 
death. I suppose she hasn’t taken it into her foolish 
head that the fellow’s alive after all?” 

“Oh no. She often speaks of him as dead. She is 
sure he was killed in the American war. I don’t think 
that she regrets him much. You know, I never thought 
she was very fond of Arthur.” 

“Who was? An impossible youth.” 

“ Well ’’—Drayton hesitated—“ we needn’t speak ill 
of him now. But it’s not that she has any fancy about 
Arthur. The trouble is some notion that her duty is to 
stay on here and look after the people on the estate. She 
says they never have been cared for and soon. It’s true 
in a way, of course. The Beauforest property has been 
vilely managed.”’ 

“The worst in the country, I hope and believe,” said 
Sir Claudius heartily. ‘‘ George Beauforest had the mind 
of a gamekeeper. What’s that to the purpose ? ”’ 

“As you say, sir. I should be very glad of course to 
make things easy for her. And the poor lady don’t 
know what she really wants. She thinks she ought to 
stay and be mistress and she thinks she ought to go away 
and be alone. She talks of longing to be alone.” 

“How entirely like her!’ Sir Claudius took snuff 
withrelish. ‘‘SoI’m brought down to make up her mind 
forher ? And the woman is not visible. Howlike her !”’ 

The butler came in and stood waiting. 

‘What is it, Milton? ’’ Drayton turned. 

“Mrs. Beauforest wishes you to know, sir, Mr. Arthur 
has arrived.”’ 

“ Arthur ? Good God!”’ Drayton cried. ‘“‘ Have you 
seen him, Milton? Where is he?” 

“Yes, sir. In the drawing-room, sir.” 

Drayton started up. Sir Claudius smiled. ‘‘ Has 
Mrs. Beauforest seen him, Milton ? ” he said. 

“No, sir. Not at present.” 

Sir Claudius waved him out. “ How entirely like 
her!’ he said again. 


CHAPTER II 
GENTLEMAN WITH A CARPET BAG 


HERE are those who profess to find beauty in 
the country about Warborough Hall. This isa 
laudable opinion, a noble example of the deter- 

mination to call nothing common or unclean. In a 
fortunate moment of spring it is even comprehensible. 
But through the rest of the year that country is with- 
out charm. For all is flat, the air has no spirit, the 
streams wind slow and muddy through rich and dreary 
land. 

The road lay between wide fields of ploughed land and 
roots, and mist was rising from them chill, laden with the 
bitter smell of heavy soil in the decay of autumn. The 
man in the fly madea grimace. “It is like coming home 
to a cemetery. The heir of all the ages—it is I. And 
devilish rank my inheritance smells. Lovethou thy land, 
Mr. Tennyson. I think it is an acquired taste. What 
the devil am I to do here—with that ?”’ He stared up 
at the driver’s huddled shape. 

The fly stopped, and after some shouting from the driver 
the clank and groan of a gate was heard. The stranger 
caught a glimpse of a woman who stood in the light from 
her door curtsying. The fly moved on and the gate 
clashed behind it. 

The stranger laughed. ‘“ Facilis descensus Averni,” 
said he. 


** Now are we in,” quo’ Adam Bell, 
‘* Whereof we were full fain, 
But Christ He knows, who harrowed hell, 
How we shall come out again!” 
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He peered out across the park where here and there 
trees loomed huge in the mist. ‘‘ Ghosts, ghosts,”’ he 
muttered, and shivered into his coat. ‘“‘ My God, if there 
are ghosts at Warborough, they should walk to-night ! ” 

At last the fly stopped again where lights glowed from 
many windows. 

The stranger sprang out with his carpet bag. ‘‘ Many 
thanks, Mr. William.’’ He held up a sovereign. “I 
have never had such a drive in my life. Good-night to 
you.” 

The driver examined the sovereign and stared at him. 
“You won’t be wanting to go back, master ? ”’ 

“Not I. I don’t go back.” The stranger laughed and 
turned away. He looked along the shapeless bulk of 
Warborough Hall and swept off his hat and made a 
bow. ‘“‘ Home of my ancestors, the prodigal salutes you. 
Produce the calf. Cook me the domestic veal.” 

He walked to the door and knocked. 


CHAPTER III 
SCENE OF RECOGNITION 


HE drawing-room of Warborough Hall was built 
in the middle of the eighteenth century and has 


the placidity of that time. But in 1866 it was 
full of furniture in stiff contortions, of crimson velvet 
and gilding and marble and mirrors. Between the 
mirrors were some smooth Italian pictures of martyr- 
doms and heaven and English pictures of sentimental 
dogs. 

The stranger, emerged from his greatcoat,is to be seen 
in loose clothes of brown with a flowing golden tie; a 
picturesque fellow, for he was gracefully made—he had 
an air and the colours of his choice set off his dark com- 
plexion. He wore much black hair and beneath it a face 
with something of a lean and hungry look, with glowing 
eyes, which yet suggested humour in the man. 

He stood up and began to goround the room. ‘‘ What 
a museum of ugliness! I wonder why you liked these 
horrors, my revered family ? [——” 

He stopped and turned. Martin Drayton was in the 
room, and on his heels was Sir Claudius Burcot. 

“Good evening.”” He nodded at them. “ How are 
you?” His eyes glanced from one to the other. “I 
know you, don’t I? How d’ye do, Sir Claudius ?”’ 

The old man held out his hand. ‘“ As you see. And 
you, sir? ”’ 

“ Oh, grown in wisdom and stature and favour with 
God and man. But it’s a cold night.” 

“You don’t know me, Arthur,’’ Drayton said. 

“Not from Adam, sir.’’ Their eyes met. 
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“ He has the advantage of you, hasn’t he ? ” Sir Claudius 
drawled. “It’s Martin Drayton, my friend.”’ 

“You must be glad to see me,’’ Mr. Beauforest laughed. 
“The long lost heir unfortunately returns! Sorry to 
disappoint you, Martin.”’ 

“T think you needn’t have said that.”’ 

“ Well, it did clash with your hearty welcome, didn’t 
it? Heartless of me not to remember you, we were 
always such friends. You see, I didn’t expect to find you 
in possession.” 

“We’ve not heard from you for eleven years and Ralph 
has been dead six months.”’ 

“And I ought to be dead too. I always was a thought- 
less fellow, Martin. Never did the right thing.” 

“Legally, my dear Arthur, you are dead,” said Sir 
Claudius. 

“Yes, sir, ’'m a born law-breaker. Well, it’s all very 
distressing. But what would you have? The prodigal 
always returns—it is the tradition, and his manners were 
never the better for the swine. You never liked my 
manners, Martin. But it was shocking of me not to know 
your majesty. You had not grown that impressive beard 
when we two parted in silence and tears. Forgive me, 
pity me, I shall never have a beard like that. A beard 
worthy of Warborough. By the way, how is my mother ? 
I think I asked for my mother.”’ 

“Yes, you remembered that,” said Sir Claudius. 

“Mrs. Beauforest is well. But I’m afraid you won’t 
find her very strong.’”’ Drayton was measuring his words. 
“You see, she has had a good deal to try her. Your 
father’s death, and then the shock of Ralph’s death ei 

“ And now the shock of my return. Most inconsiderate 
of me.” | 

“T think you might have let her hear from you.” 

“ Didn’t I?” he laughed. ‘‘ Well, but how like me 
after all. No sense of duty, Martin. No gratitude. No 
affection. The complete prodigal son.” He laughed. 
“Why, who’s this ? ” 


SCENE OF RECOGNITION II 


The two men had turned from him at the sound of the 
opening door, but Sir Claudius was quick to watch him 
again. He showed some excitement, he kept up his laugh. 
It was Mrs. Beauforest whocame in. She moved as feebly 
asanold woman. Inthecandlelight her face was smooth 
as a girl’s and her shoulders rose round from her mourning. 

“Oh, Arthur,” she said plaintively, and stood before him 
drooping. 

He let his laugh go. His eyes were eager. “ Yes, 
mother,” he said. 

“But how strange of you! Why do you come like 
this? I didn’t know what to do when they told me you 
had come. So difficult of you not to let me know.” 

““T believe I always made things difficult, mother.” 

“You did, indeed you did.”” He made a grimace and 
came to her and put an arm round her. She turned her 
head for him to kiss her cheek ‘‘ Oh, Arthur!”’ she said, 
and began to cry. ‘“‘ How—how strange it is!” 

He looked down at her with a queer smile. “ Yes, 
strange enough, my dear,” he said. 

Drayton said something about going to dress and took 
Sir Claudius away. The old gentleman linked arms with 
him. ‘‘ You’re devilish discreet, my friend,” he said. 
“Don’t be such a damned good fellow.”’ They stopped 
at the door of hisroom. ‘‘ No,comein with me. There 
is time enough. God knows when we shall dine to- 
night.”” He pushed Drayton into a chair by the fire 
and got into a dressing-gown. ‘‘ Apart from your gener- 
ous discretion, what did you make of the fellow, Martin ? ” 

“Why, he always had this sneering way with him.” 

“Yes, that was the young Arthur tothelife. But would 
you have known he was Arthur Beauforest if he hadn’t 
said so? For I should not.” 

“ He knew you, sir,’’ Drayton stared. 

“Yes, he took that trick. But Iam in the shop windows. 
Any rascal can learn my old face. He didn’t know you. 
He wasn’t sure Mrs. Beauforest was hie mother till she 
told him so.” 
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“Good God, sir, you don’t think he is an impostor ? 
He is exactly Arthur. Mrs. Beauforest knew him at 
once.”’ 

Sir Claudius showed his teeth. “It is a wise mother 
who knows what manner of man her baby will be. I 
conceive no one ever thought Fanny Beauforest a wise 
mother. She was told that Arthur had come. She would 
accept whoever was here. My dear Martin, asa scene of 
recognition, it appearsto me imperfect. Thereis a certain 
absence of evidence.”’ 

“It was odd he didn’t know me,” Martin said slowly. 
“ But yet he hit off the sort of malicious feeling Arthur 
always had for me.”’ | 

“Oh, whoever he is, he knows something about Arthur 
Beauforest. Agreed. But I believe we don’t want to 
help an impostor to the Beauforest property.” 

“You are confident he is not Arthur, sir ? ” 

“My dear fellow, our late Arthur was openly a coward. 
Whatever this young gentleman is I think he is not that. 
In fact, I rather like the rogue, which makes me feel 
that he cannot be Arthur Beauforest.”’ 


CHAPTER IV 
ADVENTURES OF A PRODIGAL SON 


. H! They’ve gone,” said Mrs. Beauforest, look- 
ing bewildered. 
““T suppose we didn’t amuse them, mother.” 

“ But why should we amuse them ? ” 

“No, I don’t think I shall amuse them. But let’s 
leave them out. We’re alone now. We can say what 
we think—or what we feel. What do we feel, mother ? ”’ 

“Oh, Arthur! It’s so strange, you know.”’ 

“Yes. This thy son was dead and is alive again—was 
lost and is found. So you must be glad.” 

She looked at him timidly. ‘“‘I’ve been very unhappy, 
Arthur,’ she complained. “It’s been very hard for me. 
And I never thought I should see you again.” 

“ Didn’t you want to, mother ? ” 

“ But of course!’ she shrank into herself. ‘‘ How can 
you talk so? It’s not kind, indeed it’s not. And really 
you haven’t been at all kind, Arthur. Why didn’t you 
tell me you were coming back ? ” ie 

“Did you want me to come back? A happy house, 
wasn't it, when I was here? I promised myself I would 
never see it again as long as father and Ralph were alive. 
My God, I have been miserable here! ” 

She cried. ‘‘ So have I, Arthur. It was much worse 
for me. You don’t know.” 

“Do I not? They used to hit at you through me. 
That was why Iranaway. Onereason. Do you remem- 
ber, mother? They despised you for having a son like 
me. And you didn’t help me much. You were ashamed 
of me.”’ | 

13 
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“Oh, Arthur! I couldn’t help myself. You are 
cruel.”’ 

“It’s true. While you were in their hands, why should 
I write to you? It would only have made you more 
wretched. The best thing for you was to forget me. I 
suppose you did.” 

“‘T didn’t. I wondered—oh, I have so wondered. What- 
ever have you been doing all this while ? ”’ 

He laughed. ‘‘ Fighting, my dear. Lord, I think I 
have been fighting all this ten years.”’ 

“You?” The tearful eyes were incredulous, ‘Oh, 
Arthur! Howcan you talk so! You naughty, naughty 
boy. I’m sure you haven't.” , 

“A very naughty boy, by the morals of Warborough 
Hall. J always was, wasn’t I? And I always shall be, 
mother. There was no more to do in the States. As 
soon as I heard Ralph was dead I made tracks for old 
Warborough.” She sat playing with her dress. ‘“ Your 
prodigal’s home, mother. Lord, I never thought that 
would happen. Nor you, either, did you?” 

“It’s all so strange, Arthur.” 3 

“Bring hither the fatted calf,’ he laughed. ‘‘ That’s 
your part, mother. Let us eat, drink and be merry. 
Fancy being merry in Warborough.”’ 

“Tt is really dinner-time, of course,’’ said Mrs. Beau- 
forest. ‘‘ But oh, Arthur, you’re not dressed.” 

“‘ Bring forth the best robe and put itonme. I’ve only 
a carpet bag, mother.” 

“ But how uncomfortable! And we have people here. 
Really, it’s very awkward. Perhaps you’d rather dine 
in your own room, dear.” 

He turned to see her better and looked at her with a 
curious sardonic smile. ‘“‘ You really are my mother,” 
he said. “No. I don’t think Ill dine upstairs. Dear 
old Martin will have to bear with my jacket and me. By 
the way, what’s dear old Martin doing here ? ” 

“ Well, Arthur, it’s really his house now, you see. Of 
course that’s very unfair. I do think Warborough ought 
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to be mine as long as I live, after all I’ve had to bear. 
And it isn’t as if Martin Drayton had any real right 
to it, it wasn’t given to him or left him or anything. 
Just because it’s entailed, which I never could under- 
stand. I don’t think it’s at all nice of him to want it. 
Of course I couldn’t possibly say that to him, and 
he’s been quite gentlemanlike about it and considerate. 
But I can’t help seeing he wants me to go. I’m sure 
if Ralph had lived he wouldn’t have wanted Martin to 
have it.” 

“T daresay not. But Ralph didn’t live. Idid. Poor 
dear Martin! Such a gentlemanly respectable man. 
There’s many a slip. You see, I’m alive, mother. Can 
you remember that? So no Warborough for Monsieur 
Martin. Warborough’s mine.”’ 

She looked at him bewildered and afraid. Her eyes 


wavered. “It’s really very awkward,” she said. ‘“ I do 
wish you had some evening clothes, Arthur. So careless 
of you.” 


It was Mrs. Beauforest who dined upstairs. When the 
belated dinner bell had brought the party together in the 
drawing-room her maid came to Sir Claudius and said that 
Mrs. Beauforest begged them to excuse her, she was not 
strong enough to come down. 

“ All our regrets—and our sympathy,” said Sir Claudius, 
and turned to Arthur. ‘‘ But we have the head of the 
house to be our host.” 

“Two kings in Brentford, eh, Martin?” Arthur 
laughed and gave Ann Burcot his arm. 

She was his height or something more. She rose out of 
her flood of rustling blue silk with an ample dignity to 
make a strange mate for the slim fellow in his careless 
clothes. He was looking at her curiously and she caught 
him. ‘“‘ What does it feel like ? ” she smiled. 

“To have you on my arm? The Arabian Nights.” 

“Am I Asiatic? No. To be the head of the house.” 

“The fathers have eaten sour grapes and the teeth of 

the children are set on edge.” 
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She looked at him with more interest. “‘ And you are 
Arthur Beauforest,’”’ she said thoughtfully. 

He was much at his ease at dinner. Sir Claudius 
manceuvred to make him talk, and about himself, but Sir 
Claudius was superfluous. Helovedthesubject. He had 
no other. They heard how the lad of sixteen worked his 
passage to New York, how he served tables in one town 
(the fellow had no shame) and dug drains in another, how 
he taught school in the wilds of Ohio and so came upon 
ardent souls who wanted a teacher for negroes, an abom- 
ination before the Lord. To this he engaged himself and 
passed on into the work of the underground railroad which 
helped slaves to escape from slavery. There were strange 
stories of man-hunting by flood and field, of hiding in a 
swamp, nostrils only out of the mire while the chase swept 
by, of a long night ride with the dogs behind and the blood 
oozing from a slashed thigh. He had been in Georgia 
when the Southern States defied the North and chosen to 
stay and be a spy (it was plain enough that he wanted to 
be shocking). He had broken prison just before the crowd 
came to lynch him and shipped on a blockade runner and 
come back by way of the Bahamas to the North. He 
had put on the Yankee uniform and been drubbed by 
Stonewall Jackson in the battles of the Valley and endured 
Grant’s murderous campaign of victory. 

“ But I wonder why you hate the South,” Sir Claudius 
murmured. 

“‘ T hate slavery,’ Arthur said sharply. ‘‘ I hate slave- 
holders, wherever they are.” 

“ A very devil of a fellow indeed ! ”’ Sir Claudius laughed. 

When they were established round the drawing-room 
fire, for Arthur declared they must not sit over their wine 
to leave Miss Burcot alone, the old gentleman strove to 
turn the conversation to earlier days. He was remin- 
iscent of Arthur’s father, of Warborough Hall in Arthur’s 
youth. And Arthur swept into stories of Sheridan’s 
_harrying of Virginia and therewith filled the evening. 
Left alone in the big drawing-room he walked to a win- 
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dow, drew back the curtains, and opened it. He stood in 
the chill, dank air looking out. Hecouldsee neither earth 
nor sky for the mist. ‘‘ Nothing,’ he muttered. ‘My | 
God, this is Warborough. They’re all nothing. There 
is nothing. That used to be my nightmare.” He turned 
away and left the mist rolling into the room. 

It was after breakfast next morning that Martin Drayton 
came to business. 

‘““T suppose you know the courts pronounced Arthur 
Beauforest dead.”’ 

“Oh yes. So that you could take the estate. But 
here am I, which has a certain awkwardness for you, as 
the old boy said. What are you going to do, Martin? ”’ 

“T can’t do anything. I suppose you'll have to take 
proceedings, prove who you are andsoon. You ought to 
go to a lawyer.” 

“Thanks for the good advice. I have.”’ 

Drayton stared at him. ‘ Very well. Look here, you 
must know that no one ever dreamed you were still alive. 
I only took action for the sake of the estate.” 

“Noble fellow.”’ 

“Now you are back, of course I don’t fight the case. 
That’s all I had to say. Good luck to you.” 

Arthur was for the first time embarrassed. ‘“ You’re 
not a bad fellow, Martin,” he said. “I suppose you'll 
always think Iam.”’ Helaughed. ‘ That’s the humour 
Orit, . 

“ All right.””’ Drayton was even more uncomfortable. 
He got out of his chair. ‘I say, I shall go off home, of 
course. Come over and see me some time. You remem- 
ber Hirtlington.”” He nodded and went out. 

Arthur looked after him. ‘ Hirtlington,” he repeated, 
and shrugged and lit a cigar. 

He had that in his mouth a little later when he met. 
Miss Burcot on the stair. ‘‘ Revolution !”’ she cried. 

“T beg your pardon ? ” 

“Smoke in the house! At Warborough! Mr. Beau- 
forest, you might as well smoke at Windsor.” 
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‘Oh, all apologies, If you dislike it——” 

“Not I. I have lived too much abroad. But here— 
it is against law and morals.” 

‘Yes, I always was.’’ He smiled gracious approval 
of her. She was short skirted, booted, she wore a rough 
cloak and a little close cap—a graceful Amazon. 

“Ts that a warning ?—or a challenge ? ” 

“* A confession, Miss Burcot.”’ 

“‘T believe you should say a boast.” 

“ And you are all for order and the old proprieties ? ” 

“IT am a woman, Mr. Beauforest.”’ 

“T’m not able to forget it.” 

He ran upstairs, and when he came down again in his 
furred coat found her waiting in the hall. 

She looked at him with critical disapproval. ‘‘ Do you 
always put on your furs? You will be very hot.” 

“Ts it possible to be hot in England ? ”’ 

“You should take exercise; then you wouldn’t be a 
rebel.” 

She set a round pace across the park. In spite of his 
thin shoes and his heavy coat he went as lightly as she. 
He was amused, for it became clear that she was trying to 
cut him down, and her cheeks became pink. ‘‘ A forced 
march,’ said he. ‘“ Pray, who is on our heels, Miss 
Burcot ? ”’ : 

“Do you always look over your shoulder ? ”’ 

“Why, I am more apt to look ahead.” 

She glanced at him. “‘ Did you do that when you came 
back to Warborough ? ” 

“Yes. Very far ahead.” 

“And what did you see there for Mr. Beauforest ? ” 

“The pilgrim’s progress—through the slough of des- 
pond.” 

“From this world to the next ? ”’ 

“Oh, the next!” he shrugged. ‘‘ This has enough for 
me, I think.”’ 

“ An infidel as well as a rebel! Mr. Beauforest takes 
himself seriously.” 
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“ You call names, Miss Burcot. What is an infidel ? 
A man who cannot believe your religion. But he may be 
faithful to his own faith.” 

“ And you have faith in Arthur Beauforest ? Or who 
is your God, sir ? ” 

““T do not believe in God, for I don’t know him. But 
I believe in man.”’ 

“ Though you do know him? Here’s a faith indeed. 
And so Mr. Beauforest is a rebel against law and morality 
because he believes in nothing but man. Here’s logic 
too.” 

“And what is a rebel? A man who would have men 
free to do right.”’ 

“Pray what’s that, sir? What each of them thinks 
right. Mon Dieu, I do not wish to be a woman in your 
new world.” 

“Ts it pleasant to be a woman in the old world ? ” 

“Oh, you have talked me out of breath. But what, 
what have you to do in Warborough?”’ She stopped, 
laughing and flushed. 

“ Or walked you out of breath,’ he smiled. 

“That is one of your rights of man—to walk a woman 
down.” 

“You meant to walk me down, my dear.” 

“Indeed, are you also a rebel against courtesy? I 
think there is much of the old Adam in your new rebel. 
New freedom is old tyranny writ large. Might is right.” 

“Pardon. But when I am serious you make a joke, 
and when I’m laughing you’re in sober earnest.” 

““Howremarkable!’’ saidshe. ‘‘ Alas, Mr. Beauforest, 
man and woman created he them. Had you ever thought 
of that before ? ”’ 

“T have sometimes wondered why.” 

“Oh heaven! Do you rebel against that too? Let 
me take breath.” 

They had come to the lake, a large artificial thing, 
spanned by a useless stone bridge and furnished with 
artificial ruins on its banks, a grandiose example of 
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eighteenth-century improvement on nature, but, with the 
gold and brown of autumn about its dark water, not ugly. 
Miss Burcot sat down on a stone seat and looked about her, 
andhereyessmiled. “I like Warborough,” she said. ‘It 
is so divinely calm. Listen.” She looked up to a grove 
of greattrees. ‘‘ The moan of doves in immemorial elms.” 

“Yes. It seems at peace, doesn’t it? And I dare say 
the peace is as much a sham as these immemorial anti- 
quities.”” He made a grimace at the ruins. 

‘‘Oh, you’re a destroyer. May no one have any feel- 
ings but yours? What has made you so bitter ? ” 

“Bitter 2? NotI. But I believe in life, Miss Burcot.” 

‘Live, but not let live? ”’ She started up. “ Well, 
it’s an old creed enough.” 

‘““ Live or die that others may live.” 

‘“‘ Oh fie, you begin to sound like a Christian.” 

“IT don’t know,” he said. ‘‘ I never met one.” ? 

She turned to a gate in the palingsand they went out to 
the high road and so to the village, a little place of tim- 
bered houses and thatch. The old black beams were bent 
about herringbone brickwork, and below the walls bulged 
in odd curves. But the moss-grown thatch was sunken 
and ragged, the timbers rotting, and bricks had fallen 
from the crumbling walls. The old hedges gaped and 
straggled, the gardens were unkempt, and ancient gnarled 

fruit trees bore dead boughs and a thick crust of lichen. 
Here and there a slovenly woman stopped in her task to 
stare at them with dull eyes. 

‘““ That’s Warborough,”’ said Miss Burcot. She stopped 
and turned at the great oak of the cross-roads to look back. 
“ It is picturesque, isn’t it ? ” 

“ My God, that’s Warborough ! ’”’ Arthur cried. ‘“‘ And 
Britons never shall be slaves Divinely calm, isn’t it? 
How old do you think that woman was with the baby ? 
Your age, Isuppose. Andshe looked fifty. Picturesque, 
isn’tit? Arealruin. Far morecharming than the sham. 
But I wonder why my revered ancestors wanted to put 
up the sham when they had this to look at.” 
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“Do you know you are talking rather like Martin Dray- 
ton?” she said gently. ‘‘ He always rages against your 
Warborough cottages. He says your people have been 
shamefully neglected. He was going to do all sorts of 
things for them z 

“Tf I hadn’t interrupted. Yes. A model squire and 
model villages, and all sorts of nice things—to teach the 
pigs to die without squealing.” 

“But you see, Martin doesn’t think people are pigs,” 
said Miss Burcot. 

The conversation perished. But the lady came home 
smiling. 


CHAPTER V 
DISAPPOINTMENT OF SIR CLAUDIUS 


T was a week later that Sir Claudius disturbed a grace- 
I ful scene. 

His daughter, disposed on a couch before the fire, 
was listening to Arthur Beauforest, who sat at her feet 
murmuring poetry. A book lay open on his knee, but he 
was watching the warm light on her face and her bosom, 
where shadows swayed and stirred. Her eyes were intent 
upon him, dark and kind. His voice had lost its sharp 
ring in the music of the verse. He showed her a man who 
was not defiant and mocking, but wistful. 

“You dispatched your business quickly, my friend,”’ 
said Sir Claudius, and sat down. 

Mr. Beauforest came back from another world. “It’s 
all in train, sir. The lawyers see no difficulty. I shall 
soon be legally alive, since nobody objects.” | 
. ‘You are fortunate.’”” Sir Claudius shut his eyes. 

Mr. Beauforest, in a little while, said something about 
letters on this legal business, and fled. 

Sir Claudius opened his eyes. ‘‘ Why, was I incon- 
venient ?”’ he said. “I did not know that it had gone 
so far.” He took up the book which Arthur had left by 
Ann’s side. “Oh, it had gone as far as Shelley.” He 
turned the pages. ‘‘‘I die, I faint, I fail!’ Not so far 
as that, I think. It is not in his way or yours. 


The desire of the moth for the star, 
Of the night for the morrow, 

The devotion to something afar 
From the scene of our sorrow. 


No, nor that either.” 
22 
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Ann stirred. ‘I don’t think Shelley wrote for you 
to read, papa.” 

Sir Claudius put down the book. ‘‘ You may be right. 
And our Arthur Beauforest ? I think there is in him 
something hard, something metallic, which does not sound 
in poor Shelley.” 

“Do you know him? I was talking Tennyson to him 
and he said he would bring me some poetry. He brought 
this.”’” She smiled. ‘‘ He alwaysthinks one isignorant.”’ 

“He may have discovered that women like that.”’ 
Sir Claudius took snuff. ‘‘So he chose Shelley. The 
fellow is not without culture, then.”” He chuckled. ‘‘A 
Beauforest of Warborough! The sublime incompati- 
bility !”’ 

“Can it be possible that you are wrong, papa? ”’ 

“ But I think not; for I do not profess to understand. 
If I remember, I was asking how far has it gone, 
Ann.” 

“And now I do not understand.” 

Sir Claudius sighed. ‘“‘ Hardly worthy of you, my 
dear. A week ago and you found the admirable Martin, 
let us say, agreeable. Now Martin has abdicated War- 
borough and our young pretender succeeds, and you lie 
down to let the fellow read you ecstatic poetry. My 
dear Ann, vulgar people would think this in poor taste.” 

“But why should you, sir?” she said quietly. “I 
like the man. He is a strange fellow and a wild fellow. 
But he has a soul of his own.” 

‘An Ishmaelite indeed, like his friend Shelley. But 
not like Shelley—an Ishmaelite in whom there is no guile.” 
_ She laughed. ‘‘ Guile! He is a boy—he has a boy’s 

heart, atleast. Hecould do nothing mean; no, nor think 
of it, I’ll be sworn to that.” 


Sir Claudius took snuff again. ‘‘ Good Gad, you amaze 
me,” he said. ‘‘ My dear Ann, there is no such man in 
the world.” 


Afterwards, when Ann thought of these days at War- 
borough, which she liked to do, it became clear to her that 
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there must have been a good many of them. But as 
they went by they were too interesting to count. 

Arthur made visits to London upon his legal business, 
it was understood, but would hurry back to Warborough 
and her. She was all his society. Mrs. Beauforest, but 
for fitful and embarrassed moments, kept her room. Sir 
Claudius, proposing to leave the house, afflicted her to 
hysterical tears, and was thus made to stay, not, you may 
believe, unwillingly. ‘‘ What does the woman want of 
me?” he said to his daughter. ‘‘ Or why will she not 
be left alone with her restored son? But by all means 
let us see the next act of the play. Comedy is it, or 
tragedy, or melodrama ? ”’ 

“What if it were romance, sir?” said Ann. 

The son indeed showed no affection for his mother’s 
company. He was decently attentive, but no more. It 
was plain that she was of small account in his feelings or 
his plans. For the rest, as Sir Claudius remarked, he 
behaved like a gentleman. Neither his principles as a 
rebel nor his years of adventuring in America made him 
ignore the conventions of respectability. He showed 
an interest, but no more than was natural, in the affairs of 
the estate. He held conference with the agent, who con- 
fided in Sir Claudius that Mr. Arthur had turned out a 
shrewd fellow, a better head than his brother’s, and very 
pleasant. The agent clearly had no doubt but that he 
was the real Arthur Beauforest. The agent had been 
given no hint that he meant to do anything to disturb 
the old order of the estate. 

“The perfect country gentleman, in fact,” said Sir 
Claudius, showing his teeth. ‘‘ He satisfies his agent.” 

The day came when Martin Drayton’s invitation took 
them to Hirtlington. It was a morning of keen air, and 
all the world was white with frost and glistening. ‘‘ The 
sun can shine in England.”’ Arthur looked up at the 
steel blue sky. “‘ That is what I didn’t know.” 

“You would know England better if you liked it 
better,’ said Ann, in his ear. She turned to her father 
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and announced that she would ride and Mr. Beauforest 
would ride. 

So they took horse and across the park. The solemn 
young people, who were merry enough, rode races with 
each other, and Sir Claudius did not choose to be left far 
behind. The fellow, he pronounced, looked well enough 
in the saddle. The fellow could ride, but he had not 
learnt to ride like that in England. Sir Claudius knitted 
his brows. Such easy swaggering horsemanship he had 
seen somewhere before. It might be American, but of 
Americans the old gentleman knew nothing. He was 
puzzled. 

It was Miss Burcot’s pleasure to make for Hirtlington 
through the long wood, a remnant of the forest which 
once covered all that rich flat land. A narrow green ride 
only, no more than a bridle track, cut through its depths. 
There was no room for racing and they rode soberly. Mr. 
Beauforest had leisure to remark on the tumble-down 
wooden cottage in the depths of the wood. “ That’s a 
mad thing. Lord, what should a man put a house in this 
waste for? Who has to live out here? ” 

“Why, don’t you remember it?” Sir Claudius 
smiled. 

Miss Burcot supposed that it was a gamekeeper’s 
- cottage. 

“Oh, the sacred game,” said Arthur angrily, and as 
they came to the place, checked his horse and cried out, 
“What are these horrors ? ”’ 

The cottage plainly was not lived in. But on the walls 
was nailed an array of dead creatures, magpies, an owl 
or two, jays, jackdaws. A man with a gun over his 
shoulder came round the corner. ‘‘ Hey! What’s your 
work?’ hesaid. ‘‘ Thisbenoroad. Who bid you come 
_ through the wood.”’ 

“My name’s Beauforest.”’ 

The man looked under his eyelashes. ‘‘ Mr. Arthur ? ” 
he said, and touched his cap. ‘‘ Ax your pardon, sir. 
I’m the head keeper to Warborough—Pound, sir. My 
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cottage is down by Golding Cross. We ain’t got no lad 
here, so I has to see to it.” 

‘“What’s all this mess ? ”’ 

‘Why, sir, ’tismy museum surely.” The keeper stared. 

“The custom of the country, my friend.” Sir Claudius 
showed his teeth. ‘‘ You don’t remember? We nail up 
one rogue to encourage the others.” 

The keeper laughed. ‘“‘ That’s the way of it, surely. 
It frights the vermin.” 

‘“‘ Everything is vermin but the squire’s game. Lord, 
don’t I know it ? Why not nail up a poacher or two, my 
friend ? ” 

The keeper chuckled. ‘‘ That would learn ’em, sir.” 

A hundred yards away, seen clear in the streak of sun- 
shine, a fox slunk across the ride. ‘‘ There’s vermin for 
you,” Arthur pointed. ‘“‘ Why don’t you shoot that 
fellow ? ” 

The keeper’s face worked. He gaped as he stared. 

Mr. Beauforest laughed and rode on. 

“Now you have ruined yourself, my friend.” Sir 
Claudius came up behind him. ‘“ You'll not live that 
down in all your days.” 

“T hope not,” said Arthur. 

‘“‘ A Beauforest of Warborough, and shoot a fox! That’s 
finally disastrous.” 

“One likes to shock gentility,’ 
sometimes very genteel, papa.” 

They were come to the end of the wood. She set her 
horse at the gate and Arthur followed her lead and away 
they went. 

The house stands above gardens, rising in terrace after 
terrace to its red walls—a pleasant place, rich in oriels and 
quaint work, still, as it left the Tudor builders’ hands, all 
in a harmony, the home of people who love home. 

“Tt looks all the decencies,”’ said Arthur Beauforest. 

Martin Drayton walked up from the new rose bed that 
was making to meet them. He was not fluent, but he 
contrived to say that it was good to see Arthur at Hirt- 
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said Ann. ‘‘ You are 
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lington. Arthur was mighty glad to see it again. All 
was correct and amiable. 

So it remained through lunch, that massive British 
lunch, with which Sir Claudius trifled sombrely, but it 
became nothing more. 

And at last (you see them all glad that was over) Martin 
said something about the home farm. ‘‘ But of course ’’— 
Sir Claudius rose smiling—‘“it is the sacred rite, like 
going to the Frogmore tomb when you are at Windsor, 
an honour to honoured guests—and their duty.” 

“ But the man has no taste,’’ his daughter cried. 
“Mausoleum, sayshe! The Hirtlington farm is adorable. 
It always makes me feel perfectly benign ; the creatures 
are so cosy. And Mr. Drayton becomes profound and 
passionate.”’ 

“Well, I like a farm too, Martin,” Arthur said. ‘‘ And 
I suppose yours will be the best there is. This is the best 
house I ever was in.’”’ He looked at the other man. 
‘You're so quiet, so quiet,’’ he muttered. 

“T don’t know. Not a bad old place,” said Martin. 

So they walked to the home farm and surveyed its 
exemplars of stock, its studied, trim buildings, and Arthur 
was an eager disciple of the master, not without notions 
of his own that had to be argued out. 

They had come back to the manor yard, a comely place, 
for the stables were built in a quadrangle about a dove- 
cote large enough for squadrons of doves, and presided 
over by a red belfry tower on which a sundial was set 
above a warning in golden Latin, that suns can set and 
return again, but we, when our short light is out, must 
sleep a night eternal. 

Arthur stopped with a jerk of his head (a habit of his) 
and looked round him, at the great oak doors of the stable, 
at the bent house which ran along one side of the square. 

“A propos,”’ he smiled, ‘‘ how is your sister, Martin ? ”’ 

“ All right, thanks. But why? What made you ask 
that now?” 

“Don’t you remember ? there’s the old pump, too. 
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B-r-r, how cold it was. And that’s where she had the 
hutches.”’ 

‘““My dear fellow!’’ Martin laughed uncomfortably, 
“T had forgotten all about it.” 

“You didn’t get the licking. It darkened my young 
lite.”? 

“Come, it wasn’t as bad as that. I wasn’t a bully, 
Arthur.”’ 

“No, I wasn’t hurt, I believe. It was the tragic 
injustice.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,’ Martin protested. 

“T declare they are fighting their childhood’s battles 
over again,’ Miss Burcot cried. “My good children, 
what is all this bother ? ”’ 

‘““ Here,’ says Arthur, “the iron of life’s injustice 
entered into my soul. I was fourteen. Martin was 
already a monster. He had a beard coming.” 

“Confound you. I was only sixteen.” 

““ Well, in those days I thought you werea man. You 
alarmed me. That was why I condescended to play with 
Charlotte, who was only agirl. Well, Miss Burcot, Char- 
lotte showed me her rabbits, which lived over there in 
two hutches. I explained to her that it was cruel and 
wrong to keep animals in cages, and she wept. I let them 
out and they ran away and I wouldn’t let her catch them. 
Then the avenger arrived. Charlotte sobbed on Martin’s 
manly bosom, and Martin punched my head and then 
held me under the pump (which I shall never forgive) to 
wash the blood away. The rabbits meanwhile were slain 
by the stable terrier. Thus I discovered that life is a 
tragedy. There was I meaning so well and getting 
thrashed for it, and sending the poor creatures I set free 
to slaughter. Yes, an epitome of the fate of virtue in this 
world.”’ 

‘Well, I think Charlotte had the tragedy,” said Martin. 
‘““ They were her rabbits.’ 

“Qh property, sacred property! My dear Martin, the 
whole point is (I remember I explained it to her) that she 
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had no right to have rabbits. Rabbits never shall be 
slaves. Are we not all entitled to life, liberty, and the 
pursuit of happiness ? ” 

“So you let them go to the dogs? ” | 

“Yes. The eternal tragedy of the reformer. Well, 
forgiveness to the injured does belong. I forgive you, 
Martin, even the pump. B-r-r, I can feel it down my 
back now. I wonder if the rabbits have forgiven me ? ”’ 

“My dear fellow!’ said Martin, laughing and took 
his arm as they moved on. “ You are a good chap, 
Arthur.” 

“Why, because I don’t mind your having licked me ? 
No use. You were born to beat me, my friend. That is 
the humour of it.” 

Away behind them Miss Burcot,in a triumphant man- 
ner, was saying to her father, “‘ Well, sir ? Andisnot that 
man thereal Simon Pure? Who but Arthur Beauforest 
could know all that? Who else could tell it so? ” 

And Sir Simon answered profanely, “‘ My dear, I believe 
Help thou mine unbelief. For it seems to me much 
more rational.” 


CHAPTER VI 
COLONEL JUSTIN UPON HUMAN NATURE 


N the library at Warborough, Arthur Beauforest was 
I philosophical upon the Christian religion.”’ 
‘“What do you believe then ?’’ said Miss Burcot, 

bluntly. 

Her father yawned. ‘“‘ How should he believe any- 
thing? He is too young.” 

“What do I believe?’’ Arthur turned upon the 
woman. ‘‘ Do you remember the verses under Martin’s 
sundial >— 


Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


When our day is done we sleep in one eternal night 
That is the conclusion of the whole matter.”’ 

“Why did you fight ? ” said Miss Burcot. 

" “ Why did I ?” helaughed. “‘ Oh, this is changing 
the subject with a vengeance.”’ 

“Not the least. If you end in nothing and there’s 
nothing in the end, what is the use of fighting ? ” 

‘“To make the best of life here.’ 

*‘ Well, it doesn’t seem to follow,’’ she smiled. ‘‘ Our 
little life is rounded witha sleep, and golden lads and girls 
all must, like chimney-sweepers, turn to dust, and there is 
one account for the righteous and the wicked, and vanity 
of vanities all is vanity. So why should a man fight ? ”’ 

“For freedom, for justice, for a better world.” 

.  “ But it all ends in nothing. So there is no better and 
no worse, no good and no bad.”’ 
‘‘ There’s our life here. That’s what’s real.” 
30 
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“Oh, real enough. But where does Mr. Beauforest 
find his ideal? In Mr. Beauforest ? Every man his 
own God.” 

“Why, are we not, then ? God made man in His own 
image and man has been returning the compliment ever 
since.” 

“And so you ride off ona joke. Indeed, I don’t know 
why you should mean anything. You are such stuff as 
dreams are made of. It is your creed.” 

A rumble came from her father’s chair. ‘“‘ ‘ Sir,’ said 
Johnson, ‘he has the most inverted understanding of 
any man I ever met.’” ; 

The butler came in. ‘‘ Colonel Justin has called, sir. 
Are you at home?” 

Mr, Beauforest sprang up and ran out. 

It was plain that Mr. Beauforest counted Colonel 
Justin a friend. He brought the man in, talking merrily ; 
he presented him as one whom he delighted to honour. 
Colonel Justin took it as his due. He stood something 
more than Arthur’s height, he had a presence and the 
manner of command, A flow of pleasant conventionality 
came from him. He praised Warborough Hall, but with 
discretion. Hecompared the county with other counties. 
The hunting was not thought of the best ? Why, not 
galloping ground, indeed, but there might be good 
sport. Some fine patches of woodland. Colonel Justin 
supposed there would be a pheasant at Warborough. 
And so forth, all in the right manner of country house 
talk, from a stranger to strangers. 

He was an uncommonly compact man of sufficient 
length of limb, but solidly made and closely knit. His 
face might have been old. It was sunken, and the lines 
about the mouth and across the brow were deep. It 
did not change as he talked; it was the same whether he 
looked at Arthur or Sir Claudius, grave and composed, a 
mask of a face. But he might be young enough, for the 
long swarthy face had vivid blood in it and his hair and 
the trim moustaches and tuft of pointed beard had no 
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grey hair among the black, and his eyes were as bright 
as Miss Burcot’s own. A vigorous creature, she pro- 
nounced—a fellow who plays high. 

Colonel Justin felt the need to offer a little explanation 
of himself. He was an American by the grace of God, 
an old soldier of the United States, which had seen so 
much of armies it wanted no more of them, and being the 
most unreasonable country on earth was learning fast to 
hate soldiers. Colonel Justin, having had enough fighting 
for one life, had a mind to see what peace was like, which 
naturally brought him to England. But in fact, when 
they were both lying in the mud in the Wilderness, with 
their brigade shot to pieces and dying all round them, 
rather fearing than hoping they would see another dawn, 
Captain Beauforest had told Colonel Justin that there 
was mud in England muddier than all the mud of Virginia, 
and babbled of his native Warborough. Colonel Justin 
then bet him a dinner that he would never smell War- 
borough mud again. But in the night Grant had put a 
fresh division in and made another try for it, and Lee 
slipped him and was off. “A fine stroke, sir. Lee was 
the man of that war. The master of them all and a man 
to die with.” 

“ But Grant mastered him.” Sir Claudius took snuff. 

Colonel Justin laughed. “‘ Yes, sir, the men who win 
are like Grant. The great men always lose. Your 
Wellington beat Napoleon. It’s the way of the world. 
Well, in the dawn, Colonel Justin and Captain Beauforest 
came crawling back with two legs between them and a 
pint of blood, and I suppose I forgot all about War- 
borough. There was something else to think of. The 
war was dead and buried, and I was wondering what would 
I do without one, when there comes a letter from Captain 
Beauforest asking for his dinner because he had gone 
back to Warborough to play squire. So I found out 
where Warborough was, and here I come like an old soldier, 
to let him give me the dinner.” 

Sir Claudius began to talk civilly about America. But 
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when he went up to dress and was sitting before his mirror, 
considering where his face needed re-decoration, he paused 
with the rouge in his hand. ‘‘Good God! I have him 
now,’ he said. ‘‘ It is the fellow who was kicked out of 
Rome in ’58. He said he was English then. And I saw 
him in ’60 with Garibaldi’s ragged regiment in Naples. 
It is certainly he: the solidity and the long face and the 
gambler’s stare. He fell to pronouncing the name of 
Justin in the English manner—the American, the Italian, 
the French, the German, and concluded with a shrug. 
“No. We may omit the German. He wears his clothes 
too well. It is a consolation to know one thing he is not.”’ 

But when Sir Claudius went down to dinner Colonel 
Justin was in the drawing-room, and as he inspected the 
picture of the martyrdom of St. Sebastian, he was hum- 
ming a German rhyme— 


Oh du lieber Augustin |! 
Alles ist hin, alles ist hin. 


Sir Claudius kept calm. ‘It is rather in the German 
taste,’ he said, contemplating the contortiohs of the 
saint’s elaborate anatomy. ‘“‘ But late Italian, I con- 
ceive.” 


“So?” said Colonel Justin, with a plain American 
twang. ‘ Well, the gentleman don’t look like anything 
real to me. He’s more naked than nature.”’ 

Sir Claudius was not beguiled into a debate on art. 
He began to talk about Europe. Colonel Justin, like a 
good American, was anxious to learn. All countries, it 
appeared, were strange to Colonel Justin, and hiscomments 
on Sir Claudius’s course of instruction were shrewd enough, 
but naive. During dinner they reached England and the 
English. 

“Tt will last my time, I believe,’ said Sir Claudius. 
“Tam not sure that there will ever be another King in 
England.”’ 

“God save the Queen, sir,” Arthur cried. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter ? ”’ 
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‘When you have lived in England a year you won’t 
ask that, my friend. God save the Queen—well, I dare 
say He will. She isa woman anda widow, and she begins 
toage. Wearesentimental. Weare kind to old women. 
But she has never been popular. How should she? A 
plain, prudish, stingy little woman, living for a prig of a 
German husband and his German relations: she has never 
cared to be English. Now she shuts herself up and 
mourns for the fellow, and people only know they have a 
Queen because they still pay her salary. Do you wonder 
the country is rumbling discontent ? Good God, sir, you 
can go nowhere but you hear men asking what is the use 
of the crown. Our respectable shop-keepers have long 
felt that a throne is an insult to their dignity. In the big 
towns the workmen are all republicans. Even the news- 
papers have discovered how things are going. It is the 
art of the Press to shout with the largest crowd, to howl 
down the losers, and not a week goes by but our able 
editors are bitter against Windsor. We are slow in 
England, but we have not much further to go now. I 
conceive, Colonel, you are young enough to cheer for the 
British republic.” 

“T guess I’m old enough to hold my tongue,” said 
Colonel Justin. ‘ No, sir. I don’t butt into your family 
affairs. But asa friend of the family I would remark that © 
what suits my folks may be mighty uncomfortable for 
yours.” 

“And after your revolution, sir,’ said Arthur ‘‘ What 
then? Liberty, equality and fraternity ? ” 

“Doubtless, my friend. Till you are all at each others’ 
free, fraternal, equal throats—and then a tyrant. A 
middle-class tyrant, no doubt a Cromwell. Well! I 
shall not be there.’’ 

Afterwards, when they went up to bed, Arthur Beau- 
forest came into Colonel Justin’s room. The colonel 
had already a long and green cigar between his teeth. 
“Say, I wanted that,” he said, smoking fast, and dropped 
into a chair by the fire. ‘“‘I suppose these folks would 
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die if they smelt tobacco—like bugs. Your knight is a 
work of ancient art, myson. Heought to be ina museum. 
But why did he hand me out all that romance ? There’s 
as much chance of a revolution in England as in the moon. 
Both dead, dead and damned.”’ 

“ That’s his kind of wit. He teases like an elephant.” 

““Why would he tease me ? ”’ 

“ He was teasing me. He wanted todraw me. He is 
always at it.” 

Colonel Justin turned to him. ‘‘So? Is that so? 
Maybe not. He smelt like a man that’s afraid. They 
are afraid, his tribe.”” His hand tapping on the chair 
beat out the rhythm of a song. ‘ There’s a good time 
coming, boys; wait a little longer.’ 

“ Afraid ? I don’t know that,” said Arthur. ‘‘ He’s 
too proud. They’re sure of themselves too. Don’t you 
feel it? They are as if nothing was new to them. 
They’ve seen it tried before and they know how to meet 
it. Father told them—or grandfather found out it 
wouldn’t work. They’re as old as the world.” 

“Yes. Quaint old stuff,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ Well, 
my son, how do you like it so far as you’ve gone with it ? 
What about mother ? ” 

Arthur frowned. ‘I don’t interest mother. I never 
did. She took me as if I’d been having a night out and 
went back to bed. She’s an invalid, you know.” 

“ And the man in possession, the next heir? Was he 
glad to see you?” 

“Well, do you know, I believe he was.” (Colonel 
eee laughed.) ‘‘ Martin Drayton’s a better fellow than 

am.” 

“I suppose he can afford it. Say, you’ve had the 
luck, boy. Not one of them challenged you! That’s 
what I wouldn’t have bet on. My congratulations to Mr. 
Beauforest. Well, my son, are you still in the same 
uniform ? ”’ 

“You needn’t ask that.” 

“T guess not.” Colonel Justin looked him over with 
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some affection. ‘“‘ You’re good stuff, but I’ve known 
some that were fine fellows when they were down, go 
rotten when they were up.” 

“T think I’ve been the under dog too long to play top 
dog now. I know where it hurts, Colonel.” 

Colonel Justin’s eyes were fierce. “‘ Faith, it hurts in 
the soul of you,” he said. ‘ Don’t I know it, boy?” 
Then he laughed. ‘‘ And you to be an English squire |! 
Oh, it’s the grand device. Sure, I’ll be a cardinal myself 
before all’s done, and daintily rigging the election to make 
the devil Pope for them.” He chewed the butt of his 
cigar and grew quiet. ‘‘ Will you take a hand now, my 
son? It’s what I came for, indeed.”’ 

“My God, I would do anything to do something, I 
think,” 

“Ts that what it feels like in Warborough ? I believe 
you, faith. Well, there’s some poor devils of Fenians in 
prison for a matter of arms to Ireland. The lads have a 
mind to get them out when they’re moved to the gaol at 
Twycester, and I believe they may. But what to do with 
them after, that’s the puzzle of it. Come now, where’s a 
map.” 


CHAPTER VII 
A DRIVE IN THE DARK 


RS. BEAUFOREST came down to lunch. The 
M old guests and the new did their best to make 

her welcome to her own table, without emphasiz- - 
ing the rarity of her presence. The lady was difficult. 
She looked like a ghost, pale and still, swathed in a loose, 
dark gown, that hid her shape. She behaved like a 
ghost. She never spoke unless she was spoken to, and 
then answered in enigmatic nothings. She sat looking 
right on with wide eyes, as though she saw something 
which was not there, or waited for something to happen 
which did not happen. 

Afterwards, when Arthur was passing the door of her 
room, it stood open, and she called him. He was going 
in, but she met him in the doorway. He remembered 
she had contrived that he should never come into her 
room. ‘‘ What is it then, mother ? ”’ 

“Who is your new friend ? ” 

“Why, you heard hisname. You heard all about him. 
He was the colonel of my regiment in the States. He 
made an officer of me. I think he made me. We were 
all through the war together. I suppose neither of us 
would be alive now if it hadn’t been for the other. You 
ought to be grateful to him, mother.” 

“Arthur, what is he?” 

“ But I don’t know what you mean,” he laughed, angrily. 
“He is an American, of course. He’s a soldier. He’s 
the manliest man I ever met. He’s the best friend I 
ever had.” | 

“Ts he?” she said, with the same queer emphasis. 
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“Lord, yes. Why, he’s given me everything——’” 

She stared at him. She turned away and glided back 
into the room. And he shrugged his shoulders and 
muttered something impatient, and went about his 
business. 

Colonel Justin, something to the surprise of Sir Claudius, 
made good his own account of himself as a sportsman. 
He was a passable shot, he rode to hounds something more 
than well enough, and with a proper zest for it. Sir 
Claudius, having seen the Colonel in the saddle, had 
discovered where he had met before that easy, swagger- 
ing horsemanship, which marked Arthur Beauforest. 
Arthur’s was a sedate version of the Colonel’s, and the 
Colonel’s was what Sir Claudius had seen in Garibaldi, 
and some of the men who had come back from the South 
American plains to fight with him for Italy. 

A day came when Mr. Beauforest had to announce 
that a matter of business would take him to Wynne, a 
erowing town of theneighbourhood. There were builders 
in Wynne whom he had a mind to employ. Colonel 
Justin, after some hesitation, offered to go with him. 
They took a phaeton with a pair of big bays. 

“ They’re good movers,” said the Colonel. “I hope 
they’ll stand up to it. All your cattle are damned fat.” 

“They'll do it. We’ve roads in this country, you 
know, not mud tracks.” 

“Yes, it’s a wicked country to move in. You could 
shift troops like chessmen. There’s nothing to be done 
in England, my son. The government can strike too 
quick. England comes last.’’ He fell to humming 
“Let Erin remember the days of old.’ ‘‘ Damn her, it’s 
the only thing she does remember. Well, see here, we 
make for Wynne first, and you do a little gossip with your 
builders and arrange to fetch an estimate or some fool 
thing to-night. Meanwhile, you show your American 
visitor the pretty country. Have you got it?” 

So to Wynne they went, a sprawling place of raw red 
brick, which had been made by the railway junction. 
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Arthur found his builder and told a tale of dilapidations 
on the estate, and asked for a provisional estimate of 
cottage building. As soon as he could make the man 
promise him something that night he was off again. 

“Now you shall show me the interesting objects in 
your very interesting country,” said Colonel Justin, 
chewing his cigar. 

So they drove on through a dozen miles of flat plough- 
land which was steaming in the pale November sun, and 
came towards the end of the morning to a village of 
past prosperity, which was still comely. Old houses 
of gentlefolk were divided into cottages, but with their 
graceful proportions and their sound mellow brickwork, 
bore the transformation well. They came under an 
archway to the inn courtyard where grass was growing 
among the stones and the great stables yawned broken 
doors on emptiness, but all was in clean order, smelling 


of hay and whitewash, and the fruit-trees on the walls 


were thriving and trained with infinite care. 

““ We can give the cattle near two hours,”’ said Colonel 
Justin, and went in with the ancient ostler to see them 
comfortable. Arthur, having ordered lunch, found him 
still in the stable. 

“You're not in character, Colonel,’ he grinned. 
“You're too careful.”’ 

“Sure, it’s always in character for a man to talk 
horse. And I see to all myself when I put my hand 
to a thing. But they'll do well enough now. The 
ancient’s no fool. Come on, boy, where’s your fine 
church ?”’ he chuckled. “ Will you tell me when I 
was in a church last ? Maybe it was when I confessed 
my first murder.” 

They went into the abbey church, and while Arthur 
was standing at gaze under the noble soaring arches of 
the long nave, Colonel Justin opened the door of a church- 
warden’s pew and went to sleep on the cushions. * An hour 
alter, when Arthur was worshipping the glories of design 
and colour in the great eastern window, the Colonel’s 
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hand tapped his shoulder. “‘Come on now. Are you 
turned religious that you look so dazed. I waked with 
the taste of death in my mouth.” He spat. “ Ah, a 
church is no place for living men.” 

Arthur shrugged. ‘ They lived, the men who meant 
that,’ he said, looking at the window. 

Colonel Justin marched him away. 

In those days when there was nothing faster than the 
horse but the train, the old highroad to Twycester was 
quiet enough. 

Soon they were driving through the squalid suburbs of 
Twycester and its pall of smoke darkened thesky. ‘“‘ There 
you are, next on the left.”’ Colonel Justin pointed. 

“You're in charge now. I don’t know the damned 
place.” 

“ Right. Watch the turns though. We’ll have to 
come back here for leather.” 

Twisting through mean streets they pulled up by a 
dead wall. Colonel Justin sprang down and walked on 
to a turn in the road where a row of little houses of dismal 
respectability began. He returned smiling. ‘“ We’re 
here, boy,” he said. ‘“‘ That’s the backs of the gardens. 
Walk your horses, walk your horses.’’ He strolled back 
again and Arthur lit a cigar and the phaeton moved 
slowly to and fro. 

After a while a ramshackle closed cab rattled up to 
one of the little houses. Colonel Justin came back to 
the phaeton. 

Above the wall rosea dirty bearded face. The Colonel 
lifted his hand. Two shabby fellows straddled the wall 
and dropped down and made for the phaeton at a shamb- 
ling run. “‘Up with you. Pack yourselves deep into 
the hood, you rats.” He hoisted them up roughly. 
They were small men, mere bundles of dirty clothes, and 
when he sat down upon them they were hidden but for 
their dark faces. Their panting shook him. “ Hell,” 
said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ What are you afraid of now? 
You sob like women. Take a hold of yourselves. Get 
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on with it, my son. Right and second left, and e 

“TI know,” said “Arthur. They were already going 
fast. “‘ Give the poor devils a drink.” 

“Not this ten miles. Sit back, you rats, sit back.” 
And he leaned well out of the hood watching the road 
before and behind. “‘ There’s none after us. Easy 
round the corners. When we're clear of the town you 
can make it up.”’ 

In the gathering dark they came out of Twycester 
and Arthur drove furiously. ‘‘ They’ll not hold this for 
twenty miles, but I’ll get the best out ofthem now. The 
more ground we make first the safer.”’ 

“You maysayso. Get offthis damned highway quick,”’ 
said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ But don’t use them up.” He 
turned to the two men huddled behind him. “ How 
did it go, Mick? Easy work?” 

“It was not. The peelers was stiff. The boys did the 
shooting.” 

“ Hell,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘Oh, when there’s 
Irish in a job, they must always be making a stage play 
efit.” 

“Play, is it? It was no play for the peelers. Devil 
as bloody a fight as ever you see. And by the end of 
it the peelers was thick on the ground as the I 

“ And that’s a lie,” said the Colonel withrelief. ‘‘ Hold 
your fool tongues.’’ He leaned forward. They were 
off the high road and rushing on through the murk between 
close hedges. The November night was heavy with 
mist. “‘Can you hold on without the lamps?” he 
said. 

Arthur hunched a shoulder. ‘‘ Show us up,” he grunted. 
“Tl watch out.” 

“Taking a chance, boy.” 

“What we came for.” 

Colonel Justin struck a match, lit a cigar, and looked 
at his watch. “‘ Know where we are?” 

“Coming to Hendred. Can’t dodge that. We'll be 
at the copse in He broke off, glanced to the near 
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side, and then again ahead. His hands moved on the 
reins and the phaeton swung violently, checked and 
lurched at a sharp angle with the horses, and one of 
the Irishmen cried out. ‘‘ Quiet, you rat,” the Colonel 
growled, grinding hard into them as they were all flung 
together. The phaeton scraped by a dark mass, and had 
all its wheels on the road again. 

‘“‘ We’ll make the copse in ten minutes,” said Arthur. 
“If we don’t meet another carrier. That hog was all 
over the road.” 

“He was so. But what about the lamps?” 

“You won’t want lamps at the copse. And we've 
no time to waste. I don’t think I’ll ditch you.” 

They dashed through Hendred, a silent village, with 
lights showing and a lounger or two about the red glow 
from the blinds of the inn. 

In a little while Arthur began to check his horses. 
‘“‘ Anywhere here will do for them,’’ he said. ‘‘ The copse 
runs along nearly to the river.” 

“T know. Pull up.” The Colonel sprang down. 
“ Out with you, boys.” 

‘“‘ What is it now,”’ a soft voice whined at him. ‘“ Sure, 
sir, you was to take us to the railroad. It was number 
three’s own orders, so it was. You'll not be leaving us 
here to-——” 

“Ah, hold your fool’s tongue. Can you travel by 
train in those filthy rags? Youcannot. You look like 
nothing but the gaol loafers you are. You would never 
pass. Out with you and dress like decent men. There’s 
your clothes. That parcel beneath the seat there. Into 
the copse now. Lively, you dog, or I'll leave you to 
rot here.” 

“T’ll go on by the bridge, Colonel,’ Arthur said, and 
the Colonel lifted his hand and drove the men before 
him into the dark. 

Hidden by the hump of the bridge the phaeton was 
stopped, and Arthur waited, his rug thrown over the 
steaming horses. He heard an owl hooting and the fret 
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of the water beneath him. Then there was a noise in 
the copse, the crackle of bushes, a man shouting, “I 
mark you. I know you, I reckon!” <A shot was fired. 
Through the echoes of it came oaths and the thud of a 
man falling. 

The Irishmen, muffled from head to heel, came stumb- 
ling to the phaeton, panting out oaths and alarms. The 
Colonel was only a moment after. ‘‘ All right, all right,” 
he clambered up. ‘‘ It was only some damned fool of a 
gamekeeper after poachers.”’ 

“Mine,” said Arthur, and chuckled. ‘ Did you shoot ?” 

“Me? Hell,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ He did the 
shooting when I closed him, the dog. [I laid him out with 
his own butt. Well, keep ’em going.” 

With no more mischance they came through the lanes 
to Wynne. A little before the road to the railway Arthur 
stopped. ‘‘ Come on now,” said Colonel Justin, dropping 
down. He struck a match and again looked at his watch. 
“ Ah, we'll make it allright.” He lit the phaeton lamps 
and marched his men on to the big station. 

And Mr. Beauforest drove on slowly to the house of 
his builder and received the estimate for cottage building 
and chatted with the builder over a glass of sherry about 
everything and nothing. As the phaeton made out of 
the town again it met the red end of a cigar, stopped and 
embarked Colonel Justin. 

“No trouble ? ” said Arthur. 

“Not a taste of it. They’re in the London express, 
the rats, with a bag of food and a bottle of beer apiece. 
Faith, I wish I was them.” 

“Do you think they’ll get clear off the other end ? ” 

“Ah, why not? The police will not be watching 
the trains of this line. It’s the trains from Twycester 
they would wait for. No, the rats will get to their holes 
all right. They know where to go and the society will 
pass them on. Sure, they’re not worth it.” 

“What are they? They’re mighty poor creatures.”’ 

“Oh, Liverpool Irish, dock rats. They were only 
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gaoled for a matter of shipping arms to Ireland. They 
are no matter, saving they might blab what they know, 
I wouldn’t have meddled with them but for the honour 
of it. It’s not good for the English they should act how 
they like with our boys. No, nor good for the boys 
either. Ah, wait till you hear how the English will be 
roaring. That will put the boys in heart. They need 
a 

“Poor devils,’”’ said Arthur Beauforest. 

“They are so. Weak stuff. Well! As weak stuff 
as ever I handled, these Irish in Europe.” 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. ‘‘I thought you were Irish 
yourself, Colonel.”’ 

“What the devil would I do with a country? It’s 
a superstition. I would as soon believe in the mass. 
Faith, Ireland has been the curse of the Irish. When 
they’re quit of it they begin to be men. It is so every- 
where. Your patriots are all weak in the head—or the 
back.” 
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CHAPTER VIII 
WARBOROUGH HEARS THE NEWS 


O Sir Claudius, dozing that night in the library, 
Mr. Beauforest displayed estimates for cottage 


building and expounded the deficiency of cot- 
tages on the estate and the comforts justly due to the 
agricultural labourer. Sir Claudius was but. slightly 
interested, and fled with little courtesy. 

Inthe morning Mr. Beauforest enlivened Miss Burcot’s 
breakfast by a discourse on old churches and the church 
of Sutton in particular. Colonel Justin’s assistance in 
the conversation was hearty, but of a very soldierly 
naiveté. Sir Claudius, arriving later, and in the middle 
of the entertainment, seemed to doubt whether he 
was yet awake. 

It was interrupted by the arrival of the agent of the 
estate who was very sorry to disturb Mr. Beauforest, but 
wanted to see him at once. Mr. Beauforest heard with 
a proper expression of concern that the head keeper had 
been found unconscious in the river covert. Poachers, 
of course. The poor fellow seemed to have been knocked 
on the head with his own gun. Mr. Beauforest was very 
sorry. Mr. Beauforest desired that everything should be 
done for him. Mr. Beauforest hoped that he was not in 
danger. No, the doctor expected him to come round. 
Pound was a tough fellow. Mr. Beauforest was very 
glad—and of course he must have anything that was 
wanted—one of their people and on their business. 
Yes, was there any news who the poachers were? The 
agent was sorry. Probably a gang from one of the big 
towns, unless Pound could tell them anything when 
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he came to himself, not much chance of catching the 
rascals. Mr. Beauforest desired to be kept informed, 
and went back to his guests. 

He was giving them the news when Mrs. Beauforest 
came into the room silently, furtively, so that it was a 
moment before he saw her. She glided round the room, 
keeping to the wall, as if she meant not to be noticed, 
and yet made for his chair. Heturned to find her beside 
him. Her breath came quick. 

“Arthur, they say Pound has been murdered.” 

“Oh no, mother, not murdered.” 

“ Not murdered? They found him dead and he was 
not murdered.” 

“ But they didn’t find him dead. He was unconscious, 
but he’s still alive and he’s going to live.” 

“‘ Are you sure?” 

“How can one be sure? The doctor expects that 
he’ll pull through.” 

“Oh, the doctor,’’ she repeated in adull voice. “‘ Who 
did it then, Arthur ? ” 

“A gang of poachers, Bland says.’’ Mr. Beauforest 
shrugged. ‘‘ That seems pretty clear. When a game- 
keeper’s found stunned in a covert, it’s likely to be 
poachers.” 

“It was in the river covert,” said Mrs. Beauforest, 
tragically. 

“Yes, I think Bland said so. Why?” 

“Tt was by the river covert Ralph’s body was found. 
He died in the dark.”’ 

Mr. Beauforest was startled. ‘‘ Poor old Ralph,” he 
said gently enough. ‘I’m sorry. But they oughtn’t 
to have told you about this, mother. It’s nothing so 
terrible. Pound’s not dead. Not going to die. You 
shouldn’t be worried with it.” 

‘No, they shouldn’t have told me,” she said. “It’s 
nothing, is it? ’”’ She let him lead her away. 

The papers did not then reach Warborough Hall till 
the afternoon. Arthur Beauforest and the Colonel, 
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coming in to tea, found Sir Claudius in possession. He 
looked over the top of his glasses, “‘ Well, my friend, 
how is it with your damaged keeper ? ” 

“ Going on well enough, sir. He’s come to himself.” 

“Ah! Can he tell what’s happened ? ” 

“Oh, there’s no doubt about that. He caught a gang 
in the coverts, challenged them, fired at them ya 

Colonel Justin laughed. ‘‘Say, your keepers don’t 
hesitate to shoot.” 

“He swears he hit one fellow, but another knocked 
him down with his own gun, and he was out. He can’t 
describe the rascals. It was dead dark, of course. He 
is sure it was a gang from Twycester.” He took a cup 
of tea from Miss Burcot. “Is.there anything in the 
paper, sir? ”’ 

“Why, not about your afiray. ‘But. Twycester had 
its own troubles, The Fenians were at work there.” 

“You surprise me,’’ said Colonel Justin. “I would 
have said you had few Irish in these parts. It don’t 
look the country for rebels, to my mind.” 

“Twycester’s a big place, Colonel,’’ Mr. Beauforest 
explained. ‘“ There are Irish inallthe bigtowns. Where 
the carcass is the eagles are gathered together.”’ 
“So?” said Colonel Justin. “ Yes, sir, it is so in 
the States. And I consider it curious. The Irish are 
a highly agricultural people at home. When they leave 
home, they are not agricultural. You find them every- 
where except on the land. They crowd into the towns 
like Jews.” 

Sir Claudius considered him with respect. ‘‘I have 
myself often thought there was a resemblance,” he said. 

“Tt escapes the vulgar eye.” Arthur Beauforest 
laughed. ‘‘ What happened in Twycester, sir?” 

“ Why, two Irish rascals, who had been convicted of 
dealing in firearms, were being taken to prison, The 
police van was stopped in the street by a gang. They 
told the sergeant in charge to unlock the doors and let 
out his prisoners. He refused, and they shot him, took 
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his keys, and got their friends away. The policeman is 
dead and the two convicts are safe off, and not one of 
the gang was stopped.” 

‘Lord, that’s a neat affair,’’ said Mr. Beauforest. 

Colonel Justin turned on him. ‘“ Did you say neat ?”’ 
he’ asked with some contempt. ‘“ Well, sir, that’s not 
_ my idea of it. What I would call it, I’ll not mention, 

for there’s a lady present. I can only remark in a 
drawing-room that it was darned clumsy, cowardly work. 
Crowd’s work. I consider no man is so brutish as a 
crowd of men. And these fellows who will only work 
in gangs give you a crowd at its worst.” 

Sir Claudius put down his paper. ‘‘ Good Gad, I 
want to applaud, Colonel,’ he said, looking at Colonel 
Justin with some amusement. ‘I have always thought 
a revolution might be tolerable but for its mobs.” 

“Faith, you are in the right of it,”’ said the Colonel 
heartily. 

‘‘ When the soldier and the diplomat agree it’s a sad 
day for the world.”” Arthur Beauforest laughed, and sat 
down and crossed his legs. 

““Are you the world? ’”’ Miss Burcot asked him. 

“The world, the flesh and the devil, Miss Burcot. 
I’m the natural man. And the natural man won’t be 
on the side of the diplomat and the soldier. He'll only 
be mighty glad that these two fellows made their escape.” 

“And give thanks that a policeman was murdered.”’ 

“The policeman—well, he was in his vocation. I 
don’t think the natural man sheds many tears when a 
policeman is knocked on the head. But he’s always 
on the side of the prisoner who has got away. Aren’t 

Ou 2)” 

“T’m not natural, Mr. Beauforest. I like my police- 
man.” : 

““Come, if you knew where these fellows were hiding 
would you give them up to the police?” 

“I wonder.’’ She looked at him with amusement. 
““T expect it would depend on whether I liked their faces.” 
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He was annoyed with her. ‘“‘ Which of us would ? ”’ 
He turned on the others. ‘“‘ Why, any man’s ashamed 
to turn against a fellow that’s trying to escape.” 

“Well, I have shot some in my time,” said Colonel 
Justin. 

“T fear you think too well of us, my friend.” Sir 
Claudius showed his teeth. “I should call the police 
without a qualm—if I could safely. But I admire your 
chivalry. There’s nothing nobler than a man of senti- 
ment,” | ; 

The Colonel laughed. ‘‘ You have him, sir. That’s 
our Arthur. All sentiment. He’s very English.” 

Sir Claudius was not pleased. ‘‘ Yet I venture to 
think, sir, he does not know England. If I were a 
Fenian, I should wear sackcloth for this murder at Twy- 
cester. It will not make us gentle to the Fenian ambi- 
tions.” 

“Oh Lord,” said Mr. Beauforest with contempt. 
“England will never yield anything till she’s afraid. I 
know that.” | 

““T guess you won’t make her afraid by shooting a 
policeman,’ said Colonel Justin. “If that’s their 
highest trump, your Fenians won’t take many tricks.”’ 

“ But Colonel Justin also believes in fear,’’? Ann said 
quietly. 

“No, ma’am. I believe in force. It’s our Arthur 
who’s the sentimentalist.”’ ; 

“T have no friends.’”’? Arthur laughed. ‘‘ But how 
does England rule in Ireland, Colonel—by fear ? ”’ 

“Good Gad, howis any countryruled?”’ Sir Claudius 
yawned. ‘ By the police and a score of clerks in an 
office. You have a revolution and it means only more 
clerks and more police.” 

It was on the day after the debate that a person came 
asking for Mr. Beauforest. Thus he was announced by 
the butler, who added that he gave the name of Smith, 
“Which of the ancient family is this? ’’ Mr. Beauforest 
laughed. The butler’s manner remained reproachful. 
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The butler said that the person did not come from the 
neighbourhood, Mr, Beauforest went to see him. 

‘““A person of the name of Smith,” Sir Claudius mur- 
mured, ‘‘ who does not come from the neighbourhood. 
Is it possible that we are to meet another gentleman 
risen out of Arthur’s past ?”’ He walked to the window 
from which Colonel Justin could be seen smoking a 
cigarin the garden. ‘I fear this one cannot be as correct 
as our admirable Colonel.” 

‘‘ Indeed, I have no affection for your Colonel,” said 
Miss Burcot. ‘‘ The man is a savage who has been 
to the tailor, like that Prussian diplomatist you were so 
fond of in Paris.”’ 

“My dear Ann!” Her father blinked at her. ‘‘ You 
have a remarkable talent for misjudgment. Herr von 
Bismarck is a last century man. The school of Frederic 
the Great. All that is sophisticated. A disciple of 
enlightened despotism. And our Colonel is a man of the 
new world, a rebel—a fantastic adventurer.”’ 

“T think they are as like as two peas,” said Ann, 
“They are both savages.” 

In the dingy room where the muniments of Warborough 
were kept, Mr. Smith sat before Arthur Beauforest. He 
had what Mr. Beauforest catalogued in his own mind as 
a priestly leer. As a whole, he had something of an 
ecclesiastical flavour; he was a vulgar imitation of a 
priest or a priest gone to the bad. His greasy black, 
his unctuous manner, the way he worked his fat face 
were all in a harmony. But he cut an odd figure. He 
- Was a smallish man and lean, yet his face had a large 
expanse of shaking flesh. He was grossly dirty, yet 
his clothes aped respectability. What hair there was 
about his oily baldness was grey, and most of his teeth 
were gone, yet he seemed young enough. 

“It’s a fine place you have, sir,’’ he began, “‘ and we'll 
wish you joy of it. Sure, nothing’s too good for a friend 
of the good cause.”’ 

“What cause is that, Mr. Smith ? ”’ 
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Mr. Smith smiled widely—a gruesome sight. ‘ Ah, 
we'll not be talking of it,” he announced. ‘“ But faith, 
that was a fine day’s work ye did, you and the Colonel.” 

“You're very civil, Mr. Smith, but I have no notion 
what you're talking about; or, for that matter, why 
you talk at all. Come, sir, who are you, and what can 
I do for you?” 

Mr. Smith winked. “It’s cautious you are, and the 
blessed saints know well you have mighty good reason. 
But you have no need to be close with me, Mr. Beauforest. 
For who I am, well, maybe I have another name or so 
besides Smith. A man needs a many names in the cause, 
as the Colonel can tell you, God save him. Is it like you 
would know me better as James O’Kelly? It is not. 
But here’s my passport.’’ Mr. Beauforest was shown a 
greasy piece of green card on which all he could read 
was “Sons of ’98, Manchester,” and the number 7. 

“The seventh son of ’98. It sounds like a romance.. 
Seventh sons are lucky, they say. I congratulate you, 
my friend. I hope the luck will hold.” 

“You will have your joke,”’ said Mr. Smith, and arranged 
his mobile face to an expression of distress. “‘ These 
times is no joke to poor men, sir. The boys are good 
boys, every one, and they would never betray the cause. 
No, not while they had a bite to eat. But ’tis hard for 
them at the best among the English. There’s devil an 
Englishman, the curse of Cromwell on them, will treat 
an Irish lad fair. And now that you have put fear 
into them all, playing the devil with the police—oh, it 
was sweet work, that, the sweetest, neatest thing—aren’t 
you the great fellows, you and the Colonel ?>—but faith, 
allcomes back on the poor men. There’s one and another 
comes to me and tells me, their masters do be turning 
them off because they are Irish, and them as poor as 
_the holy saints. And it’s the truth of God, Mr. Beauforest, 
All the low dirty fellows of the town are bitter against 
them, It is so they daren’t go into the publics for a 
glass of porter for fear they would be beat for their 
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honest Irish tongues. Faith, that’s what it is when 
you grand fighters go to work in this country. The boys 
would never betray you, not while they’ve bread in their 


-. mouths. But I’m here to tell you, sir, they’re hard 
_ driven. And I would not have the thing come on you 


unbeknown without you could spare something to put 
us in heart and make all safe.”’ 

“If. you are an honest man ’’—at last Arthur got a 
word in. He was again overwhelmed by the flood of 
Mr. Smith’s speech, which protested the extremity of 
honesty and poverty. 

“T was going to say, if you’re an honest man, you 
have an address—you live somewhere.’’ Mr. Smith 
told him, at length, of a lodging in Manchester. ‘‘ You’ve 
talked a devil of a lot of nonsense. I don’t know any- 
thing about the Twycester affair. But if it’s true that 
the Irish in your town are being persecuted because two 
fellows broke prison, if it’s true there’s distress, I would 
do what I can to help them. But I'll find out first 
whether it is true. You shall hear from me either way. 
Don’t doubt that, my friend.” 

Mr. Smith did not seem to understand that he was 
dismissed. He attempted another long discourse. He 
was cut short and begged dismally for something in hand 
—he had spent his last shilling coming to Warborough 
—he could not face the boys with nothing at all. Arthur 
got rid of him with a five pound note. 

Colonel Justin was walking on the terrace with another 
cigar, while her maid put Mrs. Beauforest into a pony 
carriage. He stopped to watch her drive away, and felt 
Arthur’s hand come into his arm. ‘“‘ Say, madame’s 
feeling good,” he said. ‘‘ She went out yesterday, too.” 

“Visiting the sick. She always was fond of that. 
She goes to see Pound—the keeper, you know.” 

“So,” said Colonel Justin. ‘ Bully for Pound.” 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. “‘I don’t know. You’ve 
never had my mother come to see you when you were 
ill. Pound was very surly yesterday, they told me. But 
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he wouldn’t be civil to her anyhow. He was one of my 
father’s men, the old brute.” 

“So ?’”’ said Colonel Justin again. ‘‘ What’s madame 
looking for, my son?” | 

“Oh, she likes people ill. It’s nothing. But here’s 
something, Colonel,’’ and he reported the conversation of 
Mr. Smith. 

Colonel Justin listened without a word, and when he 
had heard all stared for some silent moments. The 
sullen contempt of his eyes was disconcerting. ‘‘ Rather 


awkward, isn’t it?’’ Arthur said. ‘“‘ He knows too much. - 


I suppose we’ll have to look into Mr. Smith.” 

‘““You’re more a woman than a man,” Colonel Justin 
exploded. ‘‘ What the devil did you give him money 
for? I know, I know—he looked wretched. He 
whined about poverty. Damn your sentiment. You 
fool, don’t you see he can say you bribed him to hold 
his tongue? Why in hell didn’t you kick him out of 
the house, and send for me to pick him up? You 
ought to be kept in a drawing-room. You're not fit to 
live with men. Come now, which way did the rat 
run?” 

“To the station, I suppose, of course,”’ said Arthur 
sulkily. ‘* He was Irish plain enough, he can’t be living 
down here.” 

“Would you know him again if you saw him? You 
would ? Well, there’s intelligence! Come on, then. I 
want him before he can talk.” 

“What do you think he is then ? ” | 

“ Oh hell,”’ said Colonel Justin, ‘‘ the dog’s an informer, 
what else? All the world’s full of them. When you 
meet an Irishman you don’t know, you take it informing’s 
his trade.” 

-They were going at a great pace through the park. 
Colonel Justin looked at his watch. ‘‘ The dog has half 
an hour of us. If he is for the railway he must cross the 
river. We'll make a line for it.” He turned away over 
the turf and at last they came out on the Bilton road by 
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a stile in the fence where the park ended in the river 
covert. ‘“‘ Not a sight of him.’”’ Colonel Justin sat on 
the stile and surveyed the road and mopped his brow. 
“ But I think we have cut him off,” he laughed. “‘ And 
a good place too, my son.”” He nodded at the bushes. 

Arthur looked at him in alarm. ‘“‘ Good Lord, you 
don’t mean to hick 

“Faith, I would leave him there if need was, like the 
keeper. Be easy young woman. There will be no need. 
But it’s a good, lonely place.’”’ He took Arthur’s arm 
and strolled on towards the bridge, from which they 
could see the road better. In a little while, a man 
came into sight, going heavily. The Colonel looked a 
question. ‘ Yes, that’s the fellow,” Arthur said. 

Mr. Smith plodded on unaware of them till Colonel 
Justin came out of the side of the road and stood in 
front of him. Mr. Smith recoiled from the solid figure. 
“Who the devil sent you here? ”’ said Colonel Justin, 

‘It’s Mr. Beauforest; so it is.”” Mr. Smith licked his 
loose lips. ‘‘ You'll have been thinking of it again, sir ? 
Well, and that’s no bad thing. And the Colonel himself 
with you! Sure now, we can be stepping down to the 
bit of an inn in the town and 

Colonel Justin took hold of him, for he was going side- 
ways, and brought him up against the parapet of the 
bridge. “‘ We'll be stepping nowhere,” he said. “I 
have nothing private with you. Who sent you with 
your pack of lies to Mr. Beauforest ? ” 

“Ah now, don’t be talking so, your honour,” Mr. 
Smith whined. “I came to serve you, and there was 
no lies spoke at all.” 

“ You'll face me out, will you?’ Colonel Justin bent 
his black brows. “‘ You’re a fool if you do.” He spoke 
quietly enough, but Mr. Smith cringed before him. “ Why 
do you come here with your tales about Fenians? If 
you know so much you're in the wrong place—you 
should be talking to the police.” 

“Holy mother!’ Mr. Smith gasped. ‘Oh, your 
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honour, you're cruel hard on a poor man. I’m no 
informer ! ”’ 

“Are you not? The last of them I saw was as like 
you as no matter while he was alive. Be easy. You'll 
want for nothing now.” He laughed. ‘“‘ Nothing in this 
world. What are you waiting for? Away with you to 
the police and tell your tale. There’s those will thank 
you for it and look after you well.” 

‘* Ah, Colonel, now don’t talk so for the love of God,” 
Mr. Smith cried. “‘ Would I betray the boys? Sure 
you don’t mean to Say it.” 

“Tf there’s betraying, you’re the man for it,” said 
Colonel Justin, in a low voice, looking into the man’s 
_ eyes. “ That’s what I'll say.” 

Mr. Smith swallowed. ‘‘ Colonel now, Colonel dear,” 
he said hoarsely, and put out his dirty hands and began 
to fawn on Colonel Justin. 

“ To hell with you.” The Colonel struck him aside and 
he staggered against the bridge parapet. 

Arthur caught the Colonel’s arm. “Lord, sir, that’s 
enough for him,’ he whispered. ‘‘ Look.’ Mrs. Beau- 
forest’s pony carriage was in the road. 

Colonel Justin made a gesture at the cowering Mr. 
Smith. “I’m done with you,” he said. “Run.” And 
he laughed. And Mr. Smith, with a shaking face, slunk 
on his way, going the faster when he looked behind and 
saw them following. 

Colonel Justin put his arm in Arthur’s. ‘ Say, what’s 
worrying madame ? ”’ he said, for the carriage was stopped. 

“IT suppose she saw us. She was standing up when 
I saw her first.”’ 

She was not standing up when they came to her. She 
lay limp in her seat. Her jaw was fallen and her face 
livid. 

The groom who was driving her had turned, and was 
trying tomake her hear. ‘‘ What’s happened, William ?”’ 
Arthur said. | 

“Sir? I don’t know sir. Mistress called me to 
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stop just now. When she saw you there on the bridge 
she stood up, then she sort of sat down again. I was 
- just asking her if she was well, but she don’t answer. 
Seems like she’s fainted.”’ 

Colonel Justin bent over her. ‘“‘ Heavy faint, my 
son,” he said. ‘‘ She is alive though.”’ His eyes went to 
Arthur’s. ‘Say, you get in and take her up to the house. 
I'll send your doctor up for you. Drive on, my lad.” 

So, with Arthur’s arm holding her senseless body, Mrs. 
Beauforest came back to Warborough. 

Colonel Justin lit a cigar and marched on. “ Faith, 
it’s a queer world,’ he said. He looked at the bridge 
and laughed. ‘‘ What came to her? Is it the place 
that calls? She has been like a haunted woman before. 
A mother is not human. Ah, no matter.” 


CHAPTER IX 
THE LUCK OF MR. BEAUFOREST 


RTHUR BEAUFOREST opened the window of 

his mother’s room and looked out at the night. 

The moon was round in a clear sky, and the air - 

seemed full of light, but it shone upon mist which lay 

hiding the ground with a silvery formless mystery, on 

which the shadows of house and tree made strange dark- 

ness, like something real in a world of fancy. He wondered 

if what had been the woman who lay on the bed knew any- 

thing still, had any power. There was no movement in the 

cold air ; nosound troubled it. Beneath him the shadows 
made a pool of darkness. 

“ God’s will be done,” the doctor was saying behind 
him. ‘‘ We must not repine, Mr. Beauforest. Your good 
mother is with God.”’ 

Mr. Beauforest turned and looked at him. 

“* She is at rest, sir.’ Thedoctor blew his nose. ‘“‘ We 
must think of ourselves, Mr. Beauforest.’? He shut the 
window. ‘“‘The night air—we must be careful; we are 
not quite ourselves. Most natural, and really, if I may 
say so, very touching. But we must not be reckless; 
we mustn’t be overcome. Rest, sir, rest is what we need. 
You must go to bed—a little light supper and sleep. 
You sheuld be at ease, sir. Your good mother felt no 
pain—none. She had finished the course ofnature. She 
was not a young woman, Mr. Beauforest. She had borne 
heavy losses, and will be glad to be at rest in Christ. 
Between ourselves, I have been expecting her to go like 
this for some time. I could show you a note of her case 
I made a year ago. A cardiac weakness which I observed 
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long since—she was never a strong woman—gained upon 
her when your brother ”” He blew his nose again. 

“No, she was never a strong woman,” said Mr. Beau- 
forest, and said good night. 

It was admitted, even by Sir Claudius, that he seemed 
to feel Mrs. Beauforest’s death. He said little of it; he 
became shy of his guests, yet with a queer helplessness 
turned to them to tell him how he should bury her and who 
was to be asked to Warborough. And Miss Burcot told 
her father that the man was like a child, while she was 
thinking him like a bewildered lonely child. 

There were not many people who had a title to see Mrs. 
Beauforest to the grave. 

On the night after Mrs. Beauforest’s body was laid to 
rest between her husband and her son, only Sir Claudius 
and Ann Burcot were left to keep Arthur company with 
the Dowager Countess of Newstead. 

Lady Newstead was called about this time the last 
survivor of the seventeenth century. That is a tribute 
due to her great age and her love of making the most of it, 
but also to a certain vigour and joviality. In her youth 
she shocked the town ; in middle life she had a court which 
defied the Queen’s (whom Lady Newstead condemned as 
a little Whig) with the contemptuous hostility of higher 
fashion and brighter wits ; in her old age she was, she would 
say, every one’s aunt. She was by birth the aunt of 
Arthur Beauforest’s father. 

Arthur was shy of her. She came down upon War- 
borough in her own carriage, and the first thing he 
heard of her was a hearty oath fired at her footman as he 
helped her out. Lady Newstead, even in age, had a low, 
sweet voice, but it carried far. She was a woman who 
bore the frailty of old age with grace; slight, slow of move- 
ment and bowed, a woman who might have been stately 
in her strength, who was content with what the years 
had left her of a quiet and gentle comeliness. He met 
her and she stood still, and her black eyes gleamed at 
him. ‘I am Arthur Beauforest, ma’am.”’ 
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A dimple came in the smooth cheek. “So you're the 
young chevalier. Where the devil have I seen you be- 
fore ?”’ she said. 

He began to talk about whether Lady Newstead had 
been to Warborough when he was a boy, or he had been 
taken to see her in London, or—— 

“ Oh Lord,” says my lady, ‘‘ don’t babble, child. You 
may do well enough. You’rea pretty fellow. But learn 
to say nothing when there’s nothing to be said.”’ She 
stood still, looking at him, memories or thoughts playing 
over her face. ‘“‘ The poor Fanny! She never knew what 
she wanted.’’ She smiled. “ Mon Dieu, as if it was any 
matter! Come, sir, where have you put me?” 

He shunned Lady Newstead after that, and she did not 
pursue him. She was content with any company. At 
the funeral luncheon she deranged affairs by an entangle- 
ment with the farmers of the estate. But she most 
affected Colonel Justin. . 

When he did not appear at dinner: “ Fie, sir,’’—she 
turned to Arthur—* where’s my soldier ? ”’ 

Mr. Beauforest explained that Colonel Justin had gone 
to London. Colonel Justin had been called away some 
days before, but very kindly remained for the funeral. 

“The rogue,’’ says my lady, “‘ he’s been trifling with 
my affections. You’re the head of the house, sir. I beg 
youll stand by me. Pray make him declare his inten- 
tions.”’ 

“’ll desire him to give me a meeting, ma’am.”’ Arthur 
smiled wearily. He found my lady’s archness a trifle 
musty. 

“Would you fight for a woman? He will not. It’s 
a son of the earth.” 

Ann Burcot came to his help. “‘ Why, I dare say 
Colonel Justin is a man of the world and of this world. 
But why an earth man? He is not primitive that I 
see,” 

“My dear!” Lady Newstead smiled at her affection- 
ately. “‘Heis the natural man. He is always in a state 
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of nature. And his disciple,” she pointed a little finger 
at Arthur, ‘‘ dressed up for a charade.”’ 

‘‘ Please,’’ Miss Burcot protested, “one at a time. I 
thought you said Colonel Justin would not fight for a 
woman. But that is not like the natural man. What 
else has the fellow to fight for ? ”’ 

“But us? A proper womanly notion, Ann. Gad, 
you would make a fine creature in a state of nature too. 
You have lived too late in the world, my dear.” 

‘“ But I say heis of the earth. He drives a hard bargain 
with the world, like a peasant. He will spend himself 
just so much as he must to get what he wants. But he 
has no notion of giving for nothing.’”’” She drank a full 
glass of claret. “‘ How do you say ?”’ 

“TI say that you have not met Colonel Justin, ma’am.”’ 

‘Lord, child, I have met a million men,” she said. 

Then Ann began, not without some gentle malice, to 
talk of Mr. Disraeli, whose attentions to Lady Newstead— 
he was an amateur of old ladies—were becoming marked. 
My lady was nothing loth. 

When they were alone in the drawing-room Miss Burcot 
was so careful in making her ladyship comfortable that 
she was rebuked. ‘‘ The devil take the footstool, Ann.”’ 
My lady kickedit over. ‘“‘ My legs are well enough.’ She 
displayed them in the firelight. “I don’t ask a woman 
to be interested in them, but I swear no woman has a 
right to pity them.”’ 

‘NOt 4; nha’am.’’ 

“Oh, yours are in the grand style,” Lady Newstead 
allowed. ‘‘ You are a cathedral, my dear.” 

““ Not consecrated, I am afraid,’ said Ann. 

“La, you'll marry. You were made for it.” 

‘““Every one has a whipping to-night.’”’ Ann smiled. 
“ But why did you bait that poor boy ? ” | 

“Our young chevalier? If ever there was a creature 
who needed common sense beaten into him, itishe. Why 
did Miss Ann throw her shield over the youth? She 
looked mighty handsome to besure. An Homeric goddess 
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standing over a boy warrior.”’ Lady Newstead’s mocking 
smile was oddly tempered with the admiration in her eyes. 
‘‘ You're a monstrous fine woman, Ann.” She laid her 
little hand a moment on a white shoulder, and caressed 
it and sighed and laughed. 

Ann laughed too. ‘‘ But the man has the honour to 
displease your ladyship ? ”’ 

“Bo, child. You are a goose,” said her ladyship. 
‘“‘T shall not be the least alarmed. You are not for him.”’ 

“Indeed, I have not yet offered myself that I know,”’ 
said Ann. “ ButI lke him wellenough. Why don’t you, 
ma’am? I am afraid you have been listening to my 
father.” 

“But certainly. Claud always amuses me. He dis- 
covers so much that does not exist. But Lord, child, he 
should satisfy you—he is vastly intrigued with your Arthur 
Beauforest.”’ 

““ My father says the boy is not Arthur Beauforest.”’ 

“Does he?” Lady Newstead yawned. “ Faith, I 
could not tell what he said. The youth is a formless 
youth. Heisnotanything. Hehasthevapours. Enjfin, 
he is just what Arthur Beauforest should be. But he may 
very well be a cheat. Grand Dieu, what does it matter ? 
If he is Arthur Beauforest he is not his father’s son.”’ 

“ Indeed, I can’t tell what you mean, ma’am.”’ 

Lady Newstead’s smooth and gentle face was puckered. 
She looked old. ‘‘ Lord, you are all so innocent now that 
you can only tell a man from a woman by their clothes. 
My good child, do you suppose wives only bear children 
to their husbands? Even Fanny Beauforest knew more 
than that. She had an affair with a fellow who was in the 
Foot Guards till the regiment got to know him—a bishop’s 
son, who wrote in albums—just the fellow that Fanny 
Beauforest would want. George Beauforest went hunt- 
ing in Ireland and she ran away with her fetit-maittre or 
ran after him till he ran away from her. And the issue 
of that romance was Arthur Beauforest. I dare say this 
is the fellow. He smacks of it. What does it matter ? ”’ 
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“Poor boy,’ said Ann. 

‘‘ Mon Dieu, I would not pity any boy because George 
Beauforest was not his father. But this fellow has had 
all the luck in the game. His brother is removed to make 
him the heir to an estate which wasn’t his father’s. He 
takes it, and no time’s lost before the only incumbrance, 
his mother, is also removed. Or if he is not Arthur 
Beauforest—still he’s devilish lucky. He takes a good 
estate and no one cares to fight him for it ; no one breathes 
a word against him. Oh, the creature was born to win.” 

‘“‘T don’t think of him so,” said Ann. “ It’s not so he 
thinks of himself.”’ 

Lady Newstead was again puzzled. ‘If he is a fool, 
need you be a fool,” she said. 

“ There are fools that I don’t hate, ma’am,”’ said Ann. 

Lady Newstead recovered her calm. ‘‘ Oh, my dear, 
never say that till you are a mother,” she smiled. “It’s 
damnation else.’ 


CHAPTER X 
MR. BEAUFOREST UPON HIMSELF 


R. BEAUFOREST was arranging flowers. The 
M glass houses of Warborough produced less to 
the yard, it’s recorded, than any glass in England, 
but there were flowers in November. He had some stiff, 
tight little chrysanthemums; he had yellow and white 
roses and he was working hard with them and maiden 
hair fern. The effect upon that grim drawing-room was 
alarming. His decorations stood out in high relief. The 
devotion of Mr. Beauforest to his task was also con- 
spicuous. ) 

Miss Burcot opened the door and stopped in the door- 
way. She enjoyed the spectacle too much to speak. Mr. 
Beauforest, having at last seen her, failed to understand 
her condition. 

“ Did you want me ? ” 

Miss Burcot held up her hands. “‘ Oh, no, no, no.” 

“Please come in.”’ 

“T wouldn’t disturb you for the world.” 

“You don’t: you won't.” 

“ Merci, monsieur.’ She sat down by the fire, her 
hands clasped on her knee, and leaning forward watched 
him. The light fell upon the mass of chestnut hair on 
her neck. She was in a velvet gown of much the same 
colour on which light and colour made pleasant changing 
tones. Mr. Beauforest, across his flowers, studied her. 
“ But I do disturb you,” she said. 

Mr. Beauforest came with vases and set them beside 
her, and drew back and considered the result. ‘‘It 
is right,’ he said thoughtfully. ‘‘ Brown and yellow 
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and white, you see. I knew they were your colours.” 

Mr. Beauforest disposed the rest of his vases about the 
room. It seemed to the lady now hardly real. But she 
did not say so. He was aware of a certain incongruity, 
and frowned at it. ‘‘I suppose this confounded room 
never had flowers in it before,’’ he grumbled. 

“Oh, but I think so.” She hesitated. She had been 
going to say that his mother loved to have flowers near 
her, and as the room now suggested to her a vault decorated 
for a funeral, the suggestion seemed brutal. ‘“‘ Warbor- 
ough is allrosesinthesummer. Don’t you remember ? ” 

“Not much. I remember meadows of cowslips.”’ 

“Mr. Beauforest has an affection for yellow ? ”’ 

“Oh, colour—colour is one of the best things in the 
world. But don’t you know why I wanted these yellows 
and browns—red brown, not mud ? ”’ 

‘“‘ You were so good astotellme.’’ She looked round her 
and smiled. ‘‘ They enliven my solemn dignity.” 

“You're going away to-morrow.”’ 

‘“‘ And this is a celebration of my departure ? But it’s 
very kind of you.” 

‘“T wanted you to think the place need not be like a 
tomb. I wanted to see you with some light and colour 
round you.” 

“ Well, thank youagain.’’ Shesmiled. ‘“‘ lam glad to 
have been at Warborough through these days. I wonder 
what you will make of it. I don’t think it will be a sombre 
place, Mr. Beauforest.”’ 

‘““What am I to do with Warborough ? ”’ 

“ But it is you who are the artist. You need not ask 
me that. It’s a great house to play with.” 

“Would you like to play with it, Miss Burcot ?” 

She looked at him a moment before she answered. 
‘* Life is real, life is earnest, is it not, Mr. Beauforest ? ”’ 

““ Life’s a dull game, if it isa game. That’s why War- 
borough’s a tomb now. These people here were always | 
playing. My God, how many generations of Beauforests 
amused themselves here, and did nothing for any soul 
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before they went down to hell? Look what they made 
ofthecountry! Look what they left me to play with!” 

“Mr. Beauforest doesn’t like his position ? ”’ 

‘‘ Squire of Warborough ?’” Hemadeagrimace. “ Oh, 
a horrible life.’’ 

“Vous l’avez voulu, Georges Dandin. After all, you 
insisted upon it. You had only to stay away and be a 
free and independent American citizen. And for that 
matter, I suppose you could go away again.”’ 

“ Would you ? ”’ said Mr. Beauforest. 

“TT?” Hereyesmethisfrankly. “‘Oh,I am a placid 
person. I don’t quarrel with my world. But why do 
you bring me in? You know you want to talk about 
yourself.”’ 

“Yes. To you. I came back to Warborough because 
I can do more if I have its money in my pocket. There’s 
a million things to do, Miss Burcot.” 

“ But certainly—to cultivate your garden for instance.” 

He looked at her sombrely. ‘No, I’m not Martin 
Drayton. I couldn’t turn farmer. Sometimes I wish I 
could. Well, he’s a better fellow than I am. But [ 
couldn’t be like him. I’m notcontent. I don’t want to 
make things work as they are. I want to fight.” 

‘““ My sentence is for open war,’’ Miss Burcot murmured. 
“But what war? Who is to be fought, sir? ”’ 

“Tt isn’t only by war you fight; it isn’t only people. 
What were we fighting in America? Not Lee, not Jeff 
Davis, not even the slaveholders—but slavery. How does 
Mazzini fight ? Not in battles. Don’t you see, there’s 
a fight for freedom all over the world: in Italy, in France, 
in Germany, Poland, Russia; yes, Ireland too. It’s all 
one great struggle for liberty.” 

“Is it?’ Miss Burcot said. 

“Don’t you think that’s worth fighting for—worth 
living for—and dying for?” 

“ The international revolution ? The sacred revolution, 
one and indivisible ? ”’ 

“ That’s your father speaking,’ Mr. Beauforest cried. 
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“‘ After all, I am his daughter, I suppose. And your 
revolution—well, I don’t know what it means.” 

“Tt means that a man shall be master of his own body 
and his own soul. And that has never been since the 
world was made. It’s in chains, it has always been, we’re 
all in chains; yes, even you and me and our people who 
are on top, we daren’t be ourselves, think free and act 
free. What is it for these poor wretches underneath, 
slaves of empires and kingdoms and priests ? Think what 
the world will be when there’s freedom for them all.”’ 

“‘ Indeed, I can’t imagine it,”’ said Miss Burcot. 

“Can’t you? Oh, you know what I’m asking you. 
Isn’t that life, the finest life there is, to give yourself to 
the fight for the freedom of the world ? You're a Chris- 
tian, aren’t you? Well, isn’t it what Christ came for ? 
To raise the fallen, to bring light to them that sit in dark- 
ness, to help the weary and heavy laden. Only He failed. 
He came too soon. The world’s ready now. There’s 
only one side for men and women who have any heart for 
life. And you—you're so fine, so noble, you can’t be 
content with your ease.”’ 

“Take up the cross and follow you,” she said gently. 
“You're a strange fellow. But my dear, you don’t want 
me.” 

His face changed ; the passion went out of it. ‘‘I do; 
my God, I do.” He drew in hisbreath. ‘I’m lonely.” 

She laid her hand on his a moment. Her eyes were 
shining. But it was some time before she spoke. “I 
feel a thousand years old,” she said. ‘‘ Lonely. Do you 
know that is the only thing you have said to me all this 
while. And I—I can’t answer it.” 

- Mr. Beauforest laughed. 


CHAPTER XI 
COLONEL JUSTIN’S TASTE 


SOUTH-WESTER was scouring London. Mr. 
A Beauforest, standing in the dingy hall of his hotel, 

the hotel of generations of Beauforests, an eigh- 
teenth-century house in Bond Street, with all the con- 
veniences and smells of the eighteenth century, demanded 
a hansom. 

In an upper room Colonel Justin sprawled before a 
great fire with a cigar in his teeth. He put out one leg 
and with it drew another chair round to the fire and pushed 
his cigar box across. 

Mr. Beauforest accepted both invitations. ‘‘ Good 
quarters, sir ? ” 

“You can’t eat here. A German don’t cook worse. 
But it’s quiet. It will do for as long asI want. Are you 
finished with Warborough ? ”’ 

“T never want to see it again.”’ 

“Like that?’ Colonel Justin lifted an eyebrow. 
“ Faith, I could do well enough there.” 

“You don’t have to be a Beauforest. And you ran 
away.’”' 

“ There’s work doing, son.”’ 

A buxom neat landlady was at the door saying Colonel 
Justin’s sister was below. 

Arthur stared. He had never thought of his Colonel 
possessing sisters. And Colonel Justin enjoyed his amaze- 
ment. ‘‘ Which willshe be? ’”’ Hechuckled ashe got out 
of his chair. 

The woman who came was cloaked from head to heel and 
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came to the Colonel, holding out her hands, and kissed him 
on both cheeks. She breathed deep. “It is you, in 
fact,’ she said. 

‘“‘ And faith, you’re yourself.’ Colonel Justin laughed. 

‘‘ My friend.”” She gave him her hands again with a 
pretty impulsive gesture. Colonel Justin kissed them and 
threw a glance of amusement at Arthur standing at atten- 
tion. 

She followed it. She cried out, ‘‘ But who is this? ” 

“Faith, it’s an Englishman. Doesn’t he look it, my 
dear ? A shocked Englishman. Mr. Arthur Beauforest 
—my sister, Miss Cecilia Justin.” 

Arthur was making his bow. “Ah, besilent,’’ she said, 
blushing a little. ‘‘ That—that is for the servants. I am 
not the rogue’s sister, Mr. Beauforest. I am Cecilia, 
nothing but Cecilia, the sister of all the world.”” He dis- 
covered with embarrassment that he was expected to kiss 
her cheek. He achieved it gracefully enough. 

She lit her cigarette from the Colonel’s cigar and perched 
on his chair. Gathering wits, scattered by his first sight 
of a woman smoking, Mr. Beauforest discovered why she 
looked so strange. It was not the cigarette, it was the 
crinoline. She had none. Her dress clung close about 
her and showed him a woman slim and straight as a boy, 
but for her little breasts. Mr. Beauforest had never seen 
anything like her in all his days, and she seemed to him 
beautiful. 

“What is it then? ’’ She smiled at him. “ You look 
at me like a father.”’ 

“You're improper, my dear.’’ Colonel Justin put his 
arm round her. ‘‘ Mr. Beauforest is shocked. Cheer up, 
my boy. It might be worse. She came in trousers the 
last time she came.” 

Arthur was discovering each moment new things about 
her, and allof them delightful. That the long slim shape 
curved with grace, that there was light in her black eyes, 
that a man must call her smooth skin amber and believe 
veiled. She threw off her cloak, she put up the veil, and 
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that no other tone could be so lovely beneath that shining 
black hair, that she was all finely wrought and her hands 
and feet exquisite. 

“You are not a father now, Arthur.’’ Shesmiled at him. 
“ You are an artist.”’ 

‘““That’s why I worship,” said he, and wanted to call 
her Cecilia, but could not bring it out. 

“ He’s a man of sentiment, my dear.’’ Colonel Justin 
laughed. “If you know what that is.” 
‘' “And he has taken service with you? The poor 


/ Arthur!’”’ She turned kind eyes Arthur’s way. ‘“ But 


you are going to suffer much.” 
The woman was certainly adorable, but after all he was 


not a child. ‘“‘ I have seen some service, you see,’ Mr. 
Beauforest said with dignity. ‘“‘ We have fought one war 
together.”’ 


“ Your first war is always the best, boy,’ said Colonel 
Justin. 

“ You were in America, Arthur ? That must have been 
magnificent, that!’’ Now her eyes were on fire, the 
blood quick in her cheeks. 

“As magnificent as death is, Cecilia,” (he had it out 
that time) ‘‘ and sometimes as dreary.”” He looked down 
upon her majestically. 

Colonel Justin laughed. ‘“‘ This chit rode in the thou- 
sand with Garibaldi, my son. How old were you then, 
baby? Out of long clothes, I know, for you were in 
breeches.” 

She pulled hisears. ‘‘ Ah, Justin, that waslife! Italy! 
When will you take me to Italy again?’ She bent over 
him, caressing him. 

“So that’s it. I thought so.” He put her off. ‘“ Not 
this year, my girl, nor next if there’s any luck. Ireland 
comes first.” 

The life went out of her. ‘‘ You don’t mean it, Justin ? ” 

“Tdoso. Faith, 1am about it now. We are just off 
to plan the thing.” He stood up and looked at his watch. 

“ But it is a folly. You can do nothing with Ireland 
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yet. The English are solid, my God, but solid. You 
know well that England will come last of all.” 

“May be. But Ireland comes first. The lads are 
moving already.’’ He shook his head at her smiling. 
“ You'll do nothing with me, my girl. You know that. 
Be off with you now. We must be walking.” He put 
her into her cloak, a listless creature. He bustled her 
out. 

‘“‘T should like to know where we're going, sir,” said 
Arthur angrily. 

“Ah, we are going nowhere at all.’ Colonel Justin 
laughed and sat down again. ‘‘ But I have no time for 
the wench.” 

“You don’t waste politeness on her.” 

“Don’t I?’’ TheColonel put up an eyebrow. ‘ Well, 
maybe I don’t. But you'd like to, eh? It won't do, my 
son. She don’t care for that. She’s devilish proud is 
Cecilia. She don’t want anything, you see—except to 
make everybody go and die for Italy. Do that and you 
can have all she’s got, but there’s nothing for you any 
other way, my son. Well, I guess I never wanted to die 
for any darned country. She’s a fine creature. Pity 
she’s let this grow on her.”’ 

“Who is she? ”’ 

Colonel Justin chuckled. “She wouldn’t thank you 
for that. She’s the one and only Cecilia. She’s been going 
some while now. She was a grocer’s daughter. Don’t 
sound romantic, doesit ? Well, he was an Italian refugee 
—ran away from the Austrians, way back—a Milanese, 
Vitali. He set up in London—what do they call it >— 
Italian warehouseman. He made money—some of ’em 
did. Queer fish some of these Latins—saints and martyrs 
—and as keen on the dollars asa Yank. Hewas all sorts 
of a dreamer—one of Mazzini’s crowd—and he died worth 
a plum. The girl had that. She’s as mad as papa, but 
she’s all for action. She went out in’59 and ran wild over 
Italy. They called her the angel of the Thousand. I’ve 
seen her in a red shirt and leather pants leading a charge. 
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It was damned easy charging—the organ grinders would 
never stand—but Cecilia would have gone on the bayonets 
if she could have got to them, devil doubt her. Faith, 
we all loved her those days and the fools that didn’t, 
worshipped her.” He laughed. ‘‘ The wench thinks 
she’s the spirit of Italy or freedom or some damned thing, 
more’s the pity.” 

*“What’s she at now, sir? ”’ 

“‘ And how the devil would I know that ? I guess she’s 
Mazzini’s angel and Garibaldi’s agent and every dirty 
dago’s sister. She can’t be easy. Oh, she'll be up to her 
chin in silly plots to break the Pope and grab Rome. Not 
for me, my son. There’s too many French bayonets 
about. We'll go where we can do good—and that’s 
Ireland.’”’ He chewed the butt of his cigar and looked 
hard at Arthur, meditative, appraising. ‘“‘ Are you with 
mies 

“You know I am. This country drives me mad. I 
hate their smug content. My God, what right have these 
people to be contented ? ”’ 

“The English are damned pleased with themselves,” 
Colonel justin agreed. 

“Why, it’s not only that. These people on top, they 
can’t imagine anything willshake them. But the devil of 
it is, they’re right, they’reright !_ The others don’t want to 
move. The under dogs won’t bite. Those fellows in the 
villages at Warborough, they’re satisfied. Satisfied! To 
live like swine. It’s no better in the towns. I’ve tried. 
You talk to them and they’ve never thought of anything 
but goingon as they are. They like it! If you saya 
word about fighting, they scowl at you and draw off and 
you hear them grumbling to themselves about bloody 
foreigners. My God, you would think revolutions never 
happened.”’ 

“T reckon they don’t in England,” said Colonel Justin. 
“The girl was right there. The English will rise last. 
They’re the fools of all the world. The game will begin 
in Ireland, my son. The boys are ready forit there. Say, 
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that’s a stroke that would shake things, to turn the English 
out of Ireland.’ 

He began a discourse on the condition of Ireland. 
Arthur was to consider the country full of young men bitter 
against the government. Nothing new in that, for Ireland 
had always been so. 

‘“‘ Since the English went there,” said Mr. Beauforest. 
“ Lord, no one but an Englishman could endure English 
government.”’ 

Colonel Justin rolled the cigar in hismouth. He thought 
the Irish would always be against any government. But 
no matter. Let them fight the English first—they could 
fight one another after. Would they fight? They played 
the foolin’48. But then the famine had taken the strength 
out of them. Now they were hearty enough. They had 
fellows among them who had been through the war in the 
States. It was not to be thought that they would stand 
against regular troops, and Ireland was full of troops. 
But they might make such a devil of a mess that England 
would be scared of it; they might carry on so long that 
England would be tired of it. The English were fat and 
soft—and Ireland was a good country for rebels. Bands 
of irregulars moving where every man, woman and child 
were on their side could give plenty of trouble. Colonel 
Justin chuckled. ‘ Faith, we’ve a hand to play, if the 
devils will play the game.”’ 

““ The English ? ’’ said Arthur. 

“No, my son, the Irish. They’re the enemy. They 
will all be generals. They have no discipline and not 
a man of them trusts another. Faith, they know too 
much. That’s what ails them.’’ He laughed unpleas- 
antly. ‘‘ They have been betraying each other since 
the dawn of time—or what’s worse, fearing the next 
man’s a traitor.” 

“Lord, sir, you go into it cheerily.” Arthur laughed. 
“You might be trying to warn me off.” 

“ Trying hell,”’ said Colonel Justin. “I go in with 
my eyes open, and so shall you if you go with me, boy.” 
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He looked at Arthur again with that meditative, measur- 
ing glance. “How many thousand pound can you 
lay your hands on? ”’ 

Arthur was startled and did not like to say so. It had 
not occurred to him that joining in a rebellion would be 
So expensive. 

Colonel Justin gave him time torecover. Colonel Justin 
went on to expound his plans. It would be necessary to 
take a house in Ireland as a base of operations ; in Munster, 
perhaps, or Connaught—a gentleman’s house. No great 
matter, a shooting box would serve, but a decent place, 
which would win the confidence both of the police and 
the peasantry. The American Fenians were at work all 
over the country and they counted on raising a dozen 
counties before the winter was out. But the fellows had 
no arms. A cargo or two of guns neatly run would make 
all the difference in the world. So the first move was to 
find a place where the guns could come in and to contract 
for the guns. Colonel Justin had a hundred or two of 
American money but it would be a matter of thousands. 
“Now, my son, what’s the squire of Warborough good 
for?” 

It was not in Arthur Beauforest to refuse a friend money. 
He had no taste for making friends or perhaps for keeping 
friends, but those whom he was pleased to honour could 
command him and his. Yet he was ina difficulty. The 
ready money of the estate was not a fortune, and he had 
promised himself to spend it on the people of Warborough, 
with whose condition his conscience troubled him. It 
would be some excuse for taking Warborough if he gave 
the people decent houses. And in fact he had grown in- 
terested in the new cottages. The plan was something 
of his own. 

But he did not talk about his cottages to Colonel Justin. 
He was ashamed of them. The cottages might stay in 
the land of dreams and no one care but a fool called Arthur 
Beauforest. The money must go where it would do good. 

“Take your time,” the Colonel was saying. 
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Mr. Beauforest said in a hurry that he was a damned 
fool with figures, and the affairs of the place were a tangle, 
and he thought he could lay his hands on three thousand. 
Of course more, in time. 

“Ah, we'll go easy with it. Maybe this is not the real 
thing. But with three thousand we can try it.” 

They went out to dine in the grim respectability of a 
city tavern, Colonel Justin arguing that since there was 
no good dinner to be found in London a wise man would 
choose the grossness of honest English cooking rather than 
a horrid travesty of better things. Thereafter Mr. Beau- 
forest was taken to a house in a dirty street behind the 
Haymarket which seemed to him an exhibition of the 
nastiness of men. The big room reeked of tobacco and 
liquors and the smell of humanity. A collection of men, 
young and old, flashy and bourgeois, were struggling hard 
to be merry with the aid of drink and women whom they 
incited and who incited them, women garishly dressed 
and undressed. From a little platform came songs of an 
imbecile clumsiness in music and words, some seeking fun 
by dull nonsense, some by obscenity, some, more nauseous, 
attempting horror or the pathetic. And the audience 
would howl a chorus of catchwords back at the singer or 
repartee or insult. 

The Colonel was engaged in a battle of wits by a fat 
fellow dressed like an undertaker (so Arthur’s loathing 
described him), each plying the other with abuse composed 
of slang and catch words and queer inventions. It seemed 
to Arthur idiocy, but they were very jolly over it. A 
painted woman in a hat like a pork pie, and little else 
above her skirt, swooped down upon the Colonel and called ° 
him Uncle Sam, and sat on his knee and kissed him and 
demanded shrub. 

“Granpa stands treat, Kate.’’ Colonel Justin fondled 
her carelessly. ‘‘ He sneaked the plate at chapel yester- 
day.”’ 

They went on some while in that strain with the woman 
shrieking laughter, till the fat man offered a bottle of 
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port if Kate would dance on the table. ‘ Port hell,” 
said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ All the wine in this house is ink 
and sugar. You sell it, don’t you granpa? And make 
it too down in your coal hole.” So Kate had her shrub 
and they hobnobbed over it while a gaunt creature on the 
platform howled out a song about the last popular murder, 
acting the crime, the victim and the dismembered corpse. 
And Mr. Beauforest felt qualms urge him. 

A square bull-necked man picked his way neatly through 
the room, nodded to Kate, and was hailed by her with a 
screech of laughter, and came to their table. He was neat 
in his clothes as in his movements, but he wore diamond 
rings on hands none too clean. She had him drinking 
with them in a moment and coming into the talk eagerly. 

Mr. Beauforest drew his chair away. Their talk was 
worse thanever. The square man, a creature who exuded 
gross vigour, was boasting, and in careful English, which 
made the talk sound worse, of his prowess with women, and 
Colonel Justin egged him on. He expanded his vaunts 
to a Rabelaisian scale and the Colonel mocking him made 
him more preposterous. Now they were arguing about 
the numbers of women a man could want, doing absurd 
sums against each other. Mr. Beauforest seemed to be 
listening to a nightmare of stupid filth. He plucked the 
Colonel’s sleeve and made for the door. 

The wind was roaring down the street. Hestood breath- 
ing deep of it, letting the rain beat on him. It was some 
time before Colonel Justin chose to joinhim. “ You’re in 
the devil of a hurry, my son. What’s the matter ? ” 

“T should have been sick if I had stayed in that place.”’ 

“Say, you're not a virgin, are you? ”’ 

“ Tt’s not the filth, it’s the damned silliness. Lord, you 
might as well go and drink with the idiots in an asylum.” 

‘I reckon you're too darned superior for this world,” 
Colonel Justin chuckled. ‘Do you know who he was 
now, the fellow like a bull ? ”’ 

““ Like a beast,’ said Mr. Beauforest. 

“It’s Fischer of Liége.’’ Colonel Justin dropped his 
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voice. ‘‘ And we’ve done our business. Five hundred 
Minie rifles French pattern, free on board at Antwerp, and 
a hundred rounds apiece. For a thousand down when 
we send for ’em and two fifty when we get ’em. It’s a 
heavy old gun, but there’s no tricks to it, and it shoots 
well.” 

Mr. Beauforest struggled to adjust his mind, to interpret 
that foul conversation as the driving of a bargain in con- 
traband arms. The brag about women, the preposterous 
arithmetic—Oh, it might be deciphered so, but he could. 
not like his Colonel’s choice of a cypher. ‘‘ Lord, sir, are 
you serious? You’ve a strange way of doing business.”’ 

“T guess I have. It’s a bit of astrange business you’re 
in, my son. Say, you don’t think we go into a shop to 
buy guns for a rebellion ? ”’ 

“But the other people at the table—they know who 
this Belgian is—what if they guess.” 

“Sure they know him. And granpa will take his com- 
mission on the deal, you bet. But they won’t go guessing. 
Granpa don’t need. And Kate—guessing don’t pay in 
Kate’s trade.” 

Mr. Beauforest again felt a slight sensation of nausea. — 


CHAPTER XII 
IRISH MELODIES 


R. BEAUFOREST, coming back to the hotel, 
M where Colonel Justin was already at lunch, 

complained that Dublin was the most squalid 
town in his life. 

** Ah, tell them so,” said the Colonel with his mouth 
full. “They like it. They’re first in everything in 
Dublin. They have the finest park and the finest street 
and the finest slums on earth. It’s their pride.” 

Mr. Beauforest, who was cold and serious, said that he 
had never seen people so wretchedly poor, and described 
their misery. 

“Faith, I don’t doubt you. Ireland is the worst 
managed country there is. But what the devil ails you 
that you must always be prying among the poor? It 
makes you darned dismal company, my son.” 

That afternoon, through a cold mist of rain, they walked 
out to Rathmines. Colonel Justin declined to drive, 
complaining that if a stranger took a car there all the 
town would hear of it and the police were listening at 
every corner. This caution seemed to Arthur more and 
more superfluous as he discovered the dull respectability 
of the Rathmines streets. He said so. 

“Respectable ? Of course it’s respectable. All the 
rebels in Ireland are respectable. That’s the weakness 
of them. But you can’t be too shy in Ireland, my son. 
Every next man is watching you. It’sinthe blood. The 
whole country is like a little village where you all want 
to know how many hairs there are on each other’s legs.’’ 

They were admitted to one of the tidy houses on asking 
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for Mr. Daniel Smith. A girl with the face of a sad saint 
—NMr. Beauforest fell in love with her eyes—showed them 
into a fusty room, and shut them in. After a while there 
came to them a man with the dress and manner of a 
shopkeeper. ‘“‘ Mr. Daniel Smith ? ”’ said Colonel Justin. 
‘This is number nineteen.” 

‘“‘ Nineteen, less one.”” Theman smiled, with a mouthful 
of deplorable teeth. 

‘Ah, one makes all the difference. There’s many 
nines.’”’ The Colonel grinned back at him. 

‘And I’m proud to have you in my little house, sir,” 
the mancried. ‘ Will you drink a drop of whisky before 
yougoup tothem ?”’ Hewas unctuous, even to servility, 
in waiting on them. 

Then they were taken to a back room where under a — 
whistling gas burner three men sat in council with papers. 
Their greeting was not unctuous. ‘It’s the Colonel, sure 
enough,’”’ one said. ‘‘ Faith, you’ve taken your time.” 
He was lank and gaunt and bearded—the dreamy eyes 
contrasted oddly with his sharp speech. 

“T take my own time, Fergus.” 

‘“ Ay, and your own way. This is your English friend, 
is it? You answer for him?” 

“ Ah, would I bring a man in I could not answer for ? ” 

It seemed to be a hit. The others smiled apart, and 
one of them, a young fellow and sleek, with something — 
the look of a priest, got on his legs and said Colonel Justin’s 
friends were good enough for him, and made them places 
at the table. The third, who seemed to be the leader, 
stretched a large hand across and nodded at them. He 
took Arthur’s mind back to America, to dingy pictures 
of American orators, massive of head, looking profound 
wisdom from their large faces, something smug. 

In a beautiful voice he said that they were all brothers 
for Ireland, and Ireland held out her hands to Colonel 
Justin who would be centre number seven, which seemed 
to be all he had to say. 

Colonel Justin asked what the first six were doing and 
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was answered by a fierce inquiry from Fergus, what would 
he be doing himself. ‘ Faith, Pll be keeping my temper 
awhile yet,” said the Colonel. “It’s for me to fit into 
your plans where I can.” 

The beautiful voice stated that they were all for one 
and one for all. The young man, pulling a paper across 
from Fergus, asked if Colonel Justin had a mind to try 
the luck in Dublin. Colonel Justin laughed. He pro- 
nounced that few towns in the world had people with a 
gift for street fighting, and Dublin was not one of them. 
A couple of field guns would blow any riot in Dublin to 
blazes. The young man argued at length that a good 
rising in Dublin would set all the country on fire. “‘ And 
a rising that don’t rise will damp you all down for another 
twenty years,’ said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ No, my lad, not 
for me. I’ve led men to the shambles in my time, and 
maybe I’ll doit again, but not where I could get nothing 
by it but the dead meat.” 

Fergus laughed in his beard. “‘ And what do you come 
to get ?”’ said he. 

“Ah, PU get nothing at all,’’ Colonel Justin smiled. 
“Nor any one of us.” 

“We've come to give, sir, I think,” said Arthur. 

Thereupon the beautiful voice pronounced that every 
Irishman must give to Ireland. 

“ And what do you be giving, Colonel?” Fergus put 
on satiric reverence. 

“ Faith, I'll be giving you brains, Fergus. The brains 
in a soldier’s head, if you have a place for them—and 
arms, if you’ve lads that can use them. Come now, what’s 
doing ? ”’ 

The young man was going to answer, but waited for 
the melodious announcement that the soul of Ireland was 
awake and calling. He followed with a mass of detail, 
which in its complexity was almost as vague. But it 
seemed to Mr. Beauforest to signify that in every part 
of the country there were risings planned, promised, 
assured, | 
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““What’s the day ?”’ said Colonel Justin sharply. 

The young man stared. ‘“‘ Why, it’s for the new year,” 
he explained. ‘‘ All the boys will be out in the New 
Year.’ 

The beautiful voice added that Ireland would see the 
new year dawn at last. 

But Fergus laughed. ‘“‘ It will be the devil of a business 
indeed if it all comes true—or half ofit. But they’re lying 
to you, Michael, the most of them are lying. They don’t 
mean it, the lads, but it’s their nature. They'll break 
in your hand again.” 

The musical voice delivered an oration. .. . 

Colonel Justin suavely agreed with it. But one or 
two things he wanted to know. Half a hundred risings 
all over Ireland would make a show, indeed, but why not 
time them all for the same day ? Go as you please would 
go nowhere. Like a charge—one man at atime. If one 
county rose to-day and another the week after, one would 
be crushed before the next struck, and the last would never 
rise at all. Why not order all the boys out at once ?. 

The beautiful voice pronounced that they were leading 
a free people. It was not an army, but a nation that 
would strike. 

“‘ Order is it ?’’ said Fergus. ‘‘ And who’ll take orders 
of you, Colonel? Oh, you'd be the devil of a general, I 
don’t doubt you, if you’d brought an army with you. © 
But we're all generals here.”’ 

The sleek Michael rebuked him. Yet, wrapping it up 
in many words, came to the sameconclusion. Each little 
rebellion had its own leaders who would not be led, would 
not let their plans wait upon their neighbours, would do 
nothing unless they did it their own way. 

“And why is it 2?’ Fergus broke out upon this smooth ~ 
verbosity. ‘‘ Because there’s none but themselves they 
trust, every man of them. And it’s right they are. Ah, 
talk sense, Michael. You know well, if there was a day 
fixed for them, they’d say it was a day fixed to betray 
them.’’ His dreamy eyes dwelt upon Colonel Justin. 
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“And so it would be. They’d know that day at the 
Castle before the boys had word of it.” 

The voice from the head of the table pronounced that 
traitors had been the ruin of Ireland. But there would 
be a new Ireland. ... 

Colonel Justin shrugged and went on to ask whether 
there were any arms for all these rebels. Michael was 
plainly delighted. He had an answer ready with innumer- 
able details. There were, in fact, no arms. But each 
little rebellion was to begin with seizing the guns of the 
constabulary. Thus equipped the rebels would over- 
power the detachment of troops in their neighbourhood. 
And so, going from strength to strength, capture the bar- 
racks and the military depots. He ended at last in a 
glow and a gleaming smile. The orator nodded Olympian 
approval. Fergus looked at Colonel Justin a challenge 
to find fault. 

“Tt’s a jewel of a plan,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ When 
you have it started. I guess I have the start for you.” 
And he offered his Belgian rifles. He proposed to run 
the cargo ashore in the west. He was anxious that they 
should choose the place for him. (Mr. Beauforest hardly 
recognized his Colonel in this bland humility.) He only 
asked that they should send him a score of good lads 
who were ready for fighting to get the stuff ashore. He 
would do the rest. 

The harmonious voice thanked Colonel Justin in the 

name of Ireland. 

_ Fergus and Michael put their heads together and mut- 
tered over papers. After much conference, Michael 
announced that Connaught was the place for it. No 
better coast in all Ireland for a matter of smuggling than 
the coast of county Galway, and there was all Connemara 
to play hide and seek in at the back of it. ‘“ Faith, 
Colonel, you’ve a grand game to play, and yourself is 
the man to play it. Oh, you'll be the general of the 
west.” 

“Td give a shilling to be with you myself,” said Fergus. 
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‘““Maybe we'll all come together in the new year.” 
Colonel Justin smiled. ‘‘ Well, I'll go on with it.” 

But as they walked back in the dark Mr. Beauforest 
did not find him amiable. Modest efforts to discuss this 
supreme council were answered by a word or a grunt. 
When Mr. Beauforest began to talk of the plan of cam- 
paign and its chance of success he was bidden hold his 
loose tongue. Colonel Justin marched on with his nose 
intheair. There stole into Arthur’s head a doubt whether 
his Colonel knew what to make of things. He put it 
from him with loyal resolution. For the Colonel never 
had doubts. But Arthur was himself disappointed. 
These people seemed to him very chilly people. He had 
found more zeal, more fervour in his English agents and 
builders than in the council of Rathmines. A prepos- 
terous, disturbing contrast. 

Colonel Justin, spread before his fire with a cigar and 
hot brandy and water, eyed him sardonically. ‘Say, 
what’s your trouble ? ” 

Arthur could not think that if those fellows were to do 
it there would be much done. 

“Ah, they’re none so bad. The old man will keep 
them straight. Say, you don’t look to find the best 
heads of our side, do you? The best heads go where 
there’s the best pay. But faith, these are fine fellows 
to them that used to be head centres in Ireland.” 

Arthur wondered what had become of the others. 

“They’re in gaol, my son: God rest their souls.” 
Colonel Justin laughed. “I wouldn’t say but Fergus 
will die there too. But not the old man—nor Mike 
Davis. He has a head on his fat shoulders too.” 

‘Oh, if you're satisfied, sir.’ Arthur shrugged. “I 
thought you got nothing that you wanted.” 

“None so bad. Ah, they’re sweating jealous of me of 
course. It’s the custom of the country. But I’ve got 
Connemara to myself to play with, which is what I meant 
to have. I thought they would have given it to some 
dirty little fellow that never smelt powder but when he 
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was poaching. And so they would, if they thought I 
was after it. Now if we can get the guns ashore and a 
muster of half a company of tough rascals, we can raise 
hell out in the west and that’ll put heart into their fellows 
to try the luck. We'll be drawing troops into Connaught 
and they'll get the easy end of the game. And I guess 
I can teach the redcoats something of fighting when I 
have them tangled in the Connemara mountains. Ah, 
we should carry on till they’re well sick of us. The 
English have no heart for an Irish war.’ 

Mr. Beauforest, whose spirits were susceptible, found 
himself seeing the world in a cheerier light. But he 
was still troubled by the deficiencies of the gentlemen at 
Rathmines. ‘‘ What about men, sir? Would you trust 
the men these fellows send you? ”’ 

“ Trust hell,’ said Colonel Justin. ‘“‘ They’ll send me 
no men. I’ll pick up my own. I only asked Mike to 
keep all sweet with the old man and Fergus. They like 
their bits of compliment. Ah, I’ll find men enough. 
There’s fellows that have to get out of England over the 
business at Twycester. Faith, they’ve the devil of a 
notion of me since that. I thought they would or I’d 
not have touched it.” 

Mr. Beauforest felt that his Colonel was a leader to 
believe in. But at the back of his mind was an anxiety 
to believe, for he could not feel any confidence in Ireland. 
It was not what Ireland ought to be. 

He received further information that night. 

Colonel Justin took him to dine with a solicitor. This 
was an engagement, he was told, designed to make the 
best of both worlds—the official society of the Castle 
which expected every Englishman looking for a sporting 
property in Ireland to go to Johnny Dodd and the old 
Irish rebels, with whom Mr. Dodd’s good word was law. 
_. “Which shall I sit next to? The Lord-Lieutenant or a 
_ Fenian? I had better know beforehand.” 

“Fenians hell,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ You don’t 
suppose the Fenians are the real Irish. No more than 
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myself. I said the old Irish rebels, the fellows who have 
rebellion in the family, like the religion they don’t 
believe in, or the estates they’ve mortgaged. They’re 
the real Ireland, and darned good company, my son.” 

The dinner and the company at Johnny Dodd’s seemed 
to Mr. Beauforest not so much old Irish as old English, 
of a county town in the days of the Prince Regent. The 
house of Mr. Dodd was a plain, heavy, solid place. Mr. 
Dodd was a grave, sleek person, with a good deal of collar 
and a confidential manner. Mr. Dodd’s guests also were 
solemnly respectable and out of date. To tell which were 
official and which were not Mr. Beauforest found beyond 
his power. There was no need for caution. They all 
talked sport. He had only two difficulties, to know enough 
of sport to keep up his character as a country gentleman 
who had come to Ireland to look for it, and to hold his 
own with Mrs. Dodd. 

She was the only lady in the party, and made the most 
of it. Nature had been generous with her and what 
nature had given she generously revealed. It seemed to 
Mr. Beauforest that he had never sat by a woman who 
had so little on and was so eager that he should know it. 

It was altogether a gross feast. Many heavy courses 
dragged their slow length along, and drinking only in 
self-defence he seemed to drink bottles of claret. The 
lady had no notion of leaving them to themselves. When 
the port came and the dessert she pushed back her chair 
and took her ease, lounging, thrusting out her legs, and 
called on her husband for a song. 

Mr. Beauforest’s aching head discovered with horror 
that man after man was going to sing... . He seemed 
to be assisting at an antique orgy. He was not in Ireland. 
He was dining with his grandfather. 

Then came a vast bowl of punch, and in the steam of 
it they were quieter. They were even talking sense—oh, 
sport, of course, but rationally, seriously. Some of the 
guests went off and the room was that much cooler. Mr. 
Beauforest looked at his Colonel with a gleam of hope. 
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But those who were left closed up to the end of the table. 
Mrs. Johnny turned her large bosom on Mr. Beauforest 
and asked if he had come to Ireland for the hunting. She 
commended county Meath. One of the solemn men— 
they were all mighty solemn again—said there was no 
good hunting in Ireland the way things were. The others 
said that again in other words. 

Mr. Beauforest’s dizzy brain thought the dinner was 
turning into a funeral. ‘‘ Why, not so much hunting as 
shooting,’ he said, and wondered why he ended that sen- 
tence in a laugh. 

“And maybe a bit of fishing too,” said Colonel Justin, 
“when spring comes.” 

A dull voice prophesied that spring would be late, and 
they all said that over again. ‘‘ But the woodcock are 
here now,” said Colonel Justin. ‘“‘It’s the cock we're 
after.” 

There was a silence that lasted long enough to be felt. 
Then Mr. Johnny Dodd opened his large mouth. ‘“ You'll 
be for the west,” he said. ‘‘ There’s pretty shooting in 
the west, Colonel.” 

“Well, now, I guess youknow.”’ Colonel Justin smiled. 
“ Would you send us out to Connaught ? Will you be 
coming to keep Christmas with us in Connaught, Mrs. 
Johnny ? ” 

“The man’s after me, Johnny.” The lady laughed, well 
pleased. 

“It’s a good sporting place you want?” Johnny 
Dodd fingered his big mouth. ‘“‘ Maybe I could find the 
‘man for you.” He looked at his company heavily, and 
began to tell fishing stories. 

After a little of that they got away. Mr. Beauforest took 
his Colonel’s arm. “‘ Lord, what a night!” he groaned. 

“ Faith, that’s the way to do business, my son.”’ Colonel 
Justin laughed. ‘“‘ Johnny knows what we're after, and 
he'll find me what I want. And devil a suspicion of it 
at all. For we'll only be going where hao Dodd sends 
us, like all the English.” 
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“ T hope to God I don’t have to do more business,”’ said 
Mr. Beauforest. It was not possible to think, but he felt 
uneasy, as a man feels who is not sure of his brains, that 
there was something odd about this way of business. 

In the morning he discovered what it was. Colonel 
Justin made a point of the use of Johnny Dodd as a shield 
against suspicion, yet was equally emphatic that Mr. Dodd 
must know what they were after. And what Mr. Dodd 
knew some of those solemn men also knew. An odd way 
of avoiding suspicion, to publish your intentions. 

Mr. Beauforest put this to his Colonel and was scorn- 
fully entreated. Colonel Justin considered him too simple 
for Ireland: too simple for any country where there was 
trouble. If aman went about to make a revolution by 
being reasonable he had better start by hanging himself. 
There were always two things to do, to persuade the 
fellows in power that you had no ideas in your head, and 
to put the others in heart by making them believe you 
would raise the devil any minute. These two things 
Colonel Justin conceived himself to have done. 

“IT suppose I have not the head for this work,” said 
Mr. Beauforest doubtfully. 

And after a day or two, which Colonel Justin spent in 
writing many letters to summon his nucleus of a regiment, 
and Mr. Beauforest in melancholy wandering through 
Dublin slums, Mr. Dodd introduced them to an agent 
who had the very thing for them. 

Mr. Beauforest became the tenant of the house of Clo- 
neen, in county Galway. The agent was eloquent upon 
its coverts and its fishing, but allowed that the house 
might want a lick of paint. Mr. Beauforest proposed to 
decorate and furnish it to his own taste. 

‘Decorate, is it? And what’s to hinder you ? ”’ said 
the agent handsomely. 


CHAPTER XIII 
THE STRANGERS AT CLONEEN 


R. BEAUFOREST sat upon a rock and looked 
M down into dark water. The air about him 

was warm and soft, but it bore the scent of the 
sea. In a lucid blue sky, clouds were scattering, and 
their shadows moved black over the grey mountain 
slopes. Through the murmur of the tide below him 
came the crack of a gunshot. Colonel Justin was at 
work in the laurel thickets away beyond the white house. 
But Mr. Beauforest bathed in the sunshine and his eyes 
dreamed content. 

The house of Cloneen stood near the end of a long 
arm which the sea stretches up between steep hillsides, 
grey where the rock is bare, grey in December even where 
the heather grows. But the low ground was green to 
the sea’s edge with masses of laurel and rhododendron, 
and in the crevices of the rock primroses were flowering 
among ferns and violets. Over the water gulls swooped 
and screamed, the only sound of life which came to 
him, but for Colonel Justin killing in the covert. 

It appeared to Mr. Beauforest that he did not wish to 
be anywhere else or do anything else in all his days. 
If only the Colonel could run out of cartridges or other- 
wise be made to cease from troubling, the world would 
be quite perfect. A noble world, which had no people 
init. The human race must be admitted a mistake. ... 

Upon this state of mind one of the children of men 
intruded. A face with an exquisite complexion came 
level with Mr. Beauforest’s. The rest of her was lower 
down the hill, a matter of small importance, for nothing 
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but her complexion seemed to him to excuse her exist- 
ence. She was a coltish girl with the manners of a colt, 
and Mr. Beauforest knew her well—too well; she had a 
way of suggesting that she was the only inhabitant of 
the district. 

There was a scrap of a village at Cloneen, a public- 
house and a priest and a couple of constables, but in 
Mr. Beauforest’s observation no one ever went out of 
doors. In the mountain country around he had dis- 
covered lurking cottages, never those who lived in them. 
From the first Miss Maria Bennen made herself con- 
spicuous. She was alive. It was not the custom of the 
country. 

She had introduced herself. Her family had built 
Cloneen House when they owned all the country, and 
it was, she assured the new tenants, still her father’s by 
right and would be his but for creditors and mortgages. 
He was living on, an invalid prematurely old, in a queer 
place at the end of the village, a tumble-down villa of 
an Italian pattern, among innumerable dogs. And like 
a dog herself Maria ranged the country. Her turn-up 
nose came into Cloneen House as soon as they were 
there, she cross-questioned them with a queer blend of 
curiosity, like a child and an old woman rolled into one. 
Mr. Beauforest found her irksome, but his Colonel was 
tolerant. “Ah, she’s just an animal, the creature. 
What else would she be, living so? ” 

Mr. Beauforest now heard her rebukinghim. “Fie, oh 
fie!’ she pointed. “It’s you are the lazy one.” He 
said wearily that he always was. ‘‘ Why wouldn’t you 
be down with the Colonel?’’ said Maria. Mr. Beau- 
forest didn’t know she would mind. Maria’s green eyes 
flickered at him. ‘ You're a fine, dainty fellow,” she 
scoffed. ‘‘ What ails you that you’re not shooting ? ”’ 
Mr. Beauforest said he was making his soul. 

‘““ The Colonel said it was the shooting you came for,” 
Maria insisted, and prodded at him with a big foot. 
“What did you come for?” 
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“A quiet life,’ said Mr. Beauforest wearily. 

‘ Ain’t you the fellow!’ Maria went off all arms and 
legs. 

But she had spoilt his world. There was nothing to do 
but go back to Cloneen. 

The village was silent as a churchyard. He passed the 
fallen gates of his house and up the grass-grown drive. 
There the priest met him. The priest also, a burly, rosy 
man, with a smile like a woman’s, was surprised that Mr. 
Beauforest was not shooting. Mr. Beauforest found Clo- 
neen so good tolook at. The priest, who seemed to think 
this idiotic, agreed heartily. “‘ And it’s a fine place you 
have there, sir.” He waved his hand to the shapeless 
white mass of the house. ‘“‘ Sure, it’s worth all the work 
you'll be doing.”” Mr. Beauforest complained that there 
was plenty to do. ‘‘ Ah, but you have the lads to do it. 
The old house won’t know herself when they’ve finished 
with her. There’s not been so many workmen in Cloneen 
this hundred years—and fine handy fellows with their 
tools. Oh, it’s a great thing you’re doing. But it’s dull 
for them, the creatures, in this poor little place, and them 
from the towns. I’ll be coming to them when I can to 
speak a word. They’ll be the better of it.” 

Mr. Beauforest thanked him, and wondered how pas- 
toral calls would agree with the plans of Colonel Justin. 

They had a score of men at Cloneen, some of whom 
knew enough of the useful arts of building and upholstery 
to make a show of work. To find them work was not 
difficult. The roof leaked, the windows would not open, 
the doors would not shut, the paint was peeling from the 
woodwork, the paper from the walls. What furniture 
the old house had cried to be made over again. There 
was no matter for suspicion in bringing twenty artisans 
to the place. But a critical eye might find the amount of 
material inadequate to the number of workmen, and a 
curious mind might put them through an awkward 
examination. | 

The men were well enough. Mr. Beauforest, who was 
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always inclined to be social, found them rather heavy in 
hand, but the Colonel had no trouble. They watched him 
as a dog does its master; they would take anything from 
him, and indeed they had a good deal to take. Colonel 
Justin was a hard master and their condition was not 
otherwise pleasant. They were lodged in the lofts over 
the vast stables, which were in worse decay than the 
house. They had enough to eat, but they must cook for 
themselves with the rudest means of cooking. Yet they 
showed no discontent. 

“Ah, why would they ? ”’ said the Colonel angrily, when 
this was put to him as a sign of rare virtue. ‘‘ They have 
never been so comfortable in their lives. What do you 
think they are—dock rats, garotters, street curs, every 
man?” 

They were certainly a shabby company and none too 
clean. But Mr. Beauforest thought them useful stuff ; 
no match, man against man, for the big Irish constabulary, 
not even for English troops, but wiry tough fellows, with 
whom something might be done if they were found a 
chance, who might make trouble in loose fighting. 

But the sooner they were put to it the better. Loung- 
ing about Cloneen and talking to the priest—Mr. Beau- 
forest had a dread of priests—would take the edge off 
REET ei 

Colonel Justin came back in the twilight and found him 
sitting over a peat fire with a map. Colonel Justin had 
had a good day, and said so at length, receiving little 
attention. ‘“‘ And what the hell are you doing?” he 
demanded. ‘ Looking for battle-fields ? ”’ 

“Looking for the people. And I don’t find them. 
Where are you going to get men, sir? ”’ 

“Ah, they’ll come in.” The Colonel mixed himself 
whisky and drank. “I had a two or three beating for 
me to-day. The right stuff. I said a word in their ears. 
They'll take to it like hounds to hunting. It’s a sporting 
country. We'll have a big daysoon. I gave it out we'd 
beat all the woods in the place. We'll get the lads in so 
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and handle them. They only want to be used to us and 
we'll do what we will with them.”’ 

““ Some one else has been handling the lads here. The 
priest was about the place to-day.”’ 

“So? I guess he’ll do no harm. The priests are all 
in it, the poor ones. It’s only the bishops and big fellows 
that want to keep all quiet. Fat swine! The parish 
priests go with the people. Did you talk to him ? ”’ 

Arthur shrugged. ‘“‘ Drawing-room talk. He’s like an 
old woman to talk to.” . 

“They are. I guess he don’t do much with my rascals 
here. It’s little they care for the priests. But he’ll help 
us with the country boys when the time comes.” 

“IT don’t see his reverence in arms.”’ 

“ Ah, he’ll march all right when we’re marching. The 
priests go with the crowd. It’s their game. Faith, the 
Church would never have lasted this long if it didn’t back 
both sides in every fight.” 


CHAPTER XIV 
ARMS AND THE MEN 


M: BEAUFOREST and Colonel Justin walked 


down to the pier. Some hens fled from them, 
a sow turned over in the mud, a,large constable 
came to the door of his cottage, ungirt, stretched, yawned, 
and went back again. No one else paid them any atten- 
tion. 

The pier of Cloneen was a pile of stones, like a scrap of 
an ancient fort, furnished with rough-hewn steps to the 
water and a ramp, on which were mounds of stinking 
sea-weed waiting to manure the potato patches. One 
or two water-logged boats chafed at the stones. Mr. 
Beauforest and his Colonel came to the pier head and 
looked seaward. The day was going. In two distorted 
halves a red sun lay amid violet cloud between the hills, 
and made a glowing track down the black water. Through 
that, breaking it into white furrows, a steamer moved 
slowly, a low fat craft, like an overgrown tug. 

“ A hell of a tub,” said Colonel Justin and spat. “ Say, 
she looks like the Flemish frow all over.’’ His gaunt 
form tried to imitate a fat woman’s waddle. 

He was rewarded by shrill laughter as Maria Bennen 
came up behind them. ‘“ Ain’t you the queer fellow ? ” 
said her seagull voice. “ That’s as like a sick cow as I 
wouldn’t know you but by your beard.” 

“ And what do you know of men’s beards, darling ? ”’ 
said Colonel Justin. 

‘Faith, they do be growing on goats,” said Maria. 
“And what are you doing here at all, my gentleman? 
Is it the little ship sets you dancing ? ”’ 
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“Tt is so,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ She has our new 
furnishings aboard, my dear.” 

“ And what do you want with furnishings in that fine 
place ye have? Sure, you have chairs and beds there for 
all Connaught.” 

“And not one you can trust. Don’t I wake every 
night feeling the old bed giving under me? And I 
can’t eat my dinner the way the table shakes.” 

‘And that’s a lie too,” said Maria. ‘“‘ Fie, oh fie, 
what’s come to her ? ”’ 

The ship stopped and was hidden in steam. ‘‘ They’re 
only taking the kettle off to wet the tea.” Colonel Justin 
laughed. ‘“‘ Will you come and drink a cup, darling ? ”’ 

Maria retreated, the wary fear of an animal in her green 
eyes. 

“Not a cup of yours,” he said. “Tea, is it? It’s 

little tea goes into you,” and she continued to walk back- 
wards. 
_ A boat put off for the shore and they went down the 
steps to meet it. In the stern a bearded man stood up 
and hailed them to ask if that was the pier of Cloneen 
House. ‘Come right in,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ Are 
you the Fanny, Captain Cloop ? ”’ 

*“ That’s me, sir.” 

“I’m Colonel Justin—this is Mr. Beauforest.”’ 

The boat came in to the steps. ‘‘ Pleased to meet you, 
gentlemen.’ Captain Cloop looked them over, and looked 
all round at the loneliness, and sucked his teeth. ‘‘ Well, 
what’s to do? Will you come aboard or r 

““ That’s the way,” said Colonel Justin. 

In the foul little cabin of the Fanny Captain Cloop 
and he each handed the other a letter and read with care. 
The Colonel waited for the Captain to speak. ‘‘ That 
goes, don’t it?’”’ Captain Cloop smiled and produced a 
bottle of Hollands. ‘‘ Well, sir, I got a lot of stuff for 
you, furniture and such. All cased.” His little eyes 
twinkled. 


“IT guess you have. We're wanting it quick.”’ 
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“That suits me fine. You got a rare lonely place 
here. But damn that pier. What about men your 
end?” 

“All we want. We'll get on to it in the morning. 
Come and dine with us to-night.” 

Captain Cloop thought not. He made it plain, geni- 
ally enough, that he wanted to know nothing about 
Colonel Justin or Cloneen, except that he was to land a 
consignment of furniture. 

When they landed again the moon was rising in the 
twilight. “‘ The days are damned short,’’ Colonel Justin 
erumbled. ‘I don’t see myself landing heavy stuff on 
that pier after sunset. Not even witha fullmoon. Maybe 
we can do it in a day if the sailors are smart. We'll 
start with the dawn.” 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. “‘ If you can get our rascals 
up. Do they ever get up, sir?” 

Colonel Justin said something about them, using the 
language of a sergeant-major. He added that he had 
yet to see the devil he could not drive. 

They went on through the village, which had even less 
life than before, since the hens were gone to roost, but at 
the further end of it were stopped by the extraordinary 
sight of men walking—four men, no less. 

There were three abreast and one close on their heels. 
Two large constables had between them a slouching 
fellow ; it was a still larger constable who marched behind, 
and all three had brought their rifles. 

“And what the devil’s this? ’’ Colonel Justin cried. 
“ Kelly! You're Kelly, ain’t you?” 

Mr. Beauforest also recognized the noseless, bony face 
of the man who shuffled in the mud. He was one of their 
sacred band, one whom the Colonel had marked for a 
leader. But the man said nothing. 

The largest constable came to the front and saluted. 
“ Sir! I’d not put you to trouble. The man is one of your 
workmen indeed, but you’d do as good without him. 
This man, sir, is Peter Kelly, Kelly the goat. They have 
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been wanting him this long while in Dublin for a matter 
of robbery with violence. Sure, ’tis his trade.” 

“Oh hell,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ You’ve got the 
wrong man, sergeant. Ill swear you've mistook your 
orders. Or maybe some fool’s making a fool of you. This 
is a decent quiet lad and a good workman.” 

“ And what would he be working at in Cloneen, sir ? ”’ 

“ The fellow’s a painter. And a damned good painter, 
too. Do you think we’d bring a man down here and no 
character with him ? We want our work done. Come! 
Tllanswerforhim. He’snot yourman. Here’s myself— 
Colonel Justin, and Mr. Beauforest, of Warborough, 
and——”’ 

“Where did you find him, sir, if you please? ’’ the 
sergeant broke in. 

“T had him from Meagles, in Dublin. Ah, what 
matter? I tell you he’ll not run away. We'll answer 
for that. Come now 

“Tl not be troubling your honour with him,” said 
the sergeant. “‘The man’s known, sir. Come on now, 
boys.”’ 

Colonel Justin had to give ground. The prisoner was 
marched off. From the village behind them came the 
clatter and the lights of a car. They saw it pull up by 
the constabulary cottage. ‘“‘So—making sure of him,” 
the Colonel said. He lit his cigar again and walked on, 
cursing Kelly and his crimes. 

“ Lord sir, if we wait long enough I dare say the police 
will find something against every man we have. They 
look ruffianly enough.”’ 

“Devil doubt them. But we’ll not wait, my son. 
That damned sergeant will have something else to think 
of before the week’s out.” 

They found the men in their quarters over the stables 
clustered round a pail of glowing peat which filled the 
place with smoke so that two lanterns, hanging from the 
roof, only revealed a cluster of dim faces. 

“You're the hell of a crowd, aren’t you?’”’ Colonel 
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Justin rebuked them. ‘‘ Whatare you good for, anyway ? 
Say, I didn’t know you were all women. Why wouldn’t 
you get Kelly his chance to run?” 

Some one growled that the peelers had their guns; 
the peelers were in the place by the back door and had 
Kelly in the bracelets before a man knew they were there : 
the peelers knew all the ways of the place. 

“Ah, away with it,’ said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ The 
peelers know no more than what you boys go talking. 
Have you been talking? No. You have not. What 
they know is no matter. We'll have Kelly back soon 
enough. It’s ourselves will have the guns next time. 
And then you'll see the peelers run from you like rats. 
The guns are here, boys.’”’ He announced the arrival 
of the Fanny and her cargo; he set out his plans for the 
landing ; he spent some time in hearty oratory on the good 
time coming. And he bade a man come with him to the 
house and fetch half a dozen of whisky to drink to the 

uns. 
an That will set them up, the rats,’’ he said to Mr. 
Beauforest. ‘“‘ Ah, they’ll be as high in the morning as 
they are low to-night. That’s your Irish. I know the 
breed.”’ And so they went in to dinner. 

The dinner which they ate showed signs of excitement 
in the kitchen, and the maid who waited on them was 
visibly the prey of emotions, but they dined as well as 
they were wont in Cloneen. 

In the morning Mr. Beauforest looked out of his window 
at a dark steaming world. He had only lit his candles 
when Colonel Justin was in the room gripping him. 
‘““The damned rats have quit,’’ he said, and swore. 

“Why, sir, what’s that mean ? ”’ 

““ They’re gone every last one of them. I went down 
to turn them out and there’s not a man in the place. Oh 
hell, the dirt that we have to work with.” 

“What set them off, sir? Do you suppose they never 
meant business ? ”’ 

“Ah, they meant business all right—till they smelt 
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the policeman yesterday. The devil knows what they 
meannow. Get into your boots, my son, and take horse 
and see if you can head them off. I'll have to be going 
to the ship.” 

In the dawn Mr. Beauforest rode out of Cloneen. There 
was but the one road to choose; there was nowhere for the 
men to go, unless they took to the mountains, but West- 
port. Mr. Beauforest, who had always thought the 
fellows townsmen in grain had no notion of their choosing 
to lie out in the country in December. He rode hard 
to Westport and was justified by the event. 

A party of lads had come in from a job they had at 
Cloneen and gone by the morning mail to Dublin. They 
were saying they had done all there was of their job and 
the devil could have the rest. They seemed to have drink 
taken. They were as happy as flies. 

Mr. Beauforest turned his horse and rode back to 
Cloneen. 

He found Colonel Justin in the village. Colonel 
Justin appeared to be making a visitation from house to 
house and discovering none but old women at home. He 
gave it up and came to Arthur. “ They’re off, sir. They 
took the Dublin train at Westport. It was away before 
I got there.”’ 

Colonel Justin swore at length. 

“How are things going now, sir? ”’ 

They were not going; they were standing still; they 
were standing still backwards. ‘‘ This darned sailor is 
an old woman. God, I never knew a square head that 
was any good to me at a pinch. I wanted him to give 
me a landing party to get the stuff up to the house. 
He'll not put a man ashore, not he.’’ Captain Cloop, 
so it emerged from much angry profanity, would do noth- 
ing at all, would not put a case of his cargo ashore till 
Colonel Justin had men on the beach ready to handle it. 
“The yellow dog. He’s sweating his dirty soul out now 
for the fright he has. There’s a fellow to do a job of 
gun-running!’’ The Belgian merchant, who had char- 
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tered Captain Cloop, came in for the Colonel’s oaths. 

Captain Cloop was in a hurry to be off. If he stayed, 
he would have the police wanting to know what he was 
about and the coastguard would have word of it ; his ship 
would be boarded and the rifles found. So he argued to 
Colonel Justin, who was the angrier because it could not 
be denied that this fear was justified. Yet the captain 
stood by the letter of his bond. He had brought the 
rifles to Cloneen—that was his proper risk—but landing 
men in Ireland to play with those rifles was no risk for 
him to take, and Colonel Justin could hardly persuade 
him to wait a day till fresh men were mustered ashore. 

“T told the hound I would have a squad on the pier 
by the afternoon, which I will not. Say, I’ve been 
through this place and the devil a man I can come at 
but that crippled idiot in the shop. There’s the women 
will talk my head off, but never a man at all.” 

Mr. Beauforest, gloomily enough, asked if he should 
try his hand. ‘ Ah, try what you please,’”’ said Colonel 
Justin. “‘ If you think there’s fellows will do for you 
what they won’t for me, I do not, I do not! I’m off to 
the ship again to try can I make the old fool wait another 
day.” 

Mr. Beauforest did try his hand, but the only grown 
man under three-score and ten that he came to speech 
with was the sergeant of police, who saluted him and 
said gravely that it was grand weather for the shooting. 
When he came back to the house he disturbed in the 
stable-yard Maria Bennen in conference with his cook, 
and eating a slice of his bread and jam, who looked at 
him and giggled and said “ Fie, fie! Ain’t you the high 
fellow! Why would you be looking so naughty ? Have 
you been shooting on the little horse? Where’s your 
gun then ? ”’ 

Mr. Beauforest considered that his dignity would be 
best served by wishing Miss Bennen good morning. 

He went in to meditate over lunch upon the causes of 
things. It seemed to him, as loyal as he was, that his 
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Colonel had not been wholly sagacious. But he bore no 
grudge; he honoured his Colonel none the less; he loved 
him the better. Failure was always a title to the affection 
of Mr. Beauforest. And indeed, that his Colonel should 
fail by too much trust in men was in a manner welcome, 
for at times Colonel Justin’s cynical handling of men and 
things disturbed his follower. Mr. Beauforest knew, of 
course, that his Colonel lived only for ideals, and ideals of 
the noblest. But the man did affect a ruthless contempt 
for all the world, which was hard tounderstand. Itwas 
delectable to find him defeated by his own good faith. 

These emotions Mr. Beauforest did not confide to 
Colonel Justin. Colonel Justin, coming into the room 
like a gust of wind, invited no confidences. He flung 
himself into a chair, he roared for brandy, swearing at 
the maid because there was only whisky on the table. 
He drank in gulps, and with his mustaches still wet growled 
out “The sailor’s off, boy.” And he cursed Captain 
Cloop in detail. Captain Cloop would not hear of waiting 
another day. Captain Cloop was determined to be out 
of the bay by sundown. Captain Cloop had the infernal 
impudence to say he had been tricked. “It’s a plot, if 
you please! He told me that what I was after was to 
- have him caught gun-running. Me, that paid a thousand 
pounds for my rifles!’’ Again wrath swept the Colonel 
into profanity. 

It did not occur to Mr. Beauforest to point out that the 
thousand pounds came out of his pocket. He remarked 
that Captain Cloop was an infernal coward and tried to 
make his Colonel eat. But Colonel Justin would only 
drink. 

Brandy brought him, if not consolation, at last silence. 
He dragged a chair to the fire and lit a cigar, and with a 
final explosion of oaths declared ‘‘ We’re beat, boy, that’s 
the whole of it, we’re beat,” and sprawled himself out 
in drowsy meditation. 

Mr. Beauforest walked to the window. From the bay 
rose a black column of smoke. The Fanny was already 
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raising steam. There was nothing to be done. From 
the set of his Colonel’s gaunt face it seemed to him that 
there was nothing to be said. 

The maid came in to clear the table and brought with 
her the letter-bag. Colonel Justin seized it, and having 
tossed a letter or two on the fire began upon the Dublin 
papers of the day before. 

In a little while he was again stirred to speech. “ The . 
fools they are! Oh hell, the fools they are!’ He held 
out his paper to Mr. Beauforest. It appeared that there 
had been several little explosions in Leinster, a police- 
station attacked here, an attempt upon a military depot 
there, each with a handful of men, each plainly futile in 
plan and execution, none doing any damage, all swiftly 
tidied up by authority. ‘ There’s your grand revolu- 
tion,’’ said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ If you wanted to show the 
Irish how weak they are would you go about it any other 
way? A string of silly skirmishes, never a one helping 
any other, and the police and the redcoats hounding 
them as easy as killing rabbits. Ah, it’s ’48 over 
again.” 

He broke off. The maid was in the doorway, announc- 
ing Father O’Flaherty. The priest came in delicately. 
For a man of his bulk he had a queer, tripping gait: his 
rosy face was composed in an expression of condolence. 
Colonel Justin glowered at him. He seemed to expect it. 
He was meek, almost servile. He begged that Mr. 
Beauforest would not rise; he accepted with a gush of 
thanks the chair that was offered him; he sat upon the 
edge of it, withdrawing his large legs under him; he 
refused whisky earnestly, let himself be persuaded, 
received it as if it were a splendid gift, and sipped stealthily 
and nursed the glass in his lap. 

“ You'll have had great trouble, gentlemen.’’ He spoke 
as if there was death in the house. ‘‘ When I heard of it, 
I said to Peter Joyce that told me, ‘ That’s a wicked thing,’ 
I said, ‘and it will leave them desolate.’ ”’ 

“Say, you know all about it,’’ said Colonel Justin. 
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“And would you tell me now what bit the lads that they 
must all run away?” 

The priest shook his head. ‘‘ And isn’t that what I 
said myself now?” he murmured. ‘“ It’s what they’ll 
never understand, I said, being gentry, and come new to 
Ireland for their sport. They’ll never understand it at 
all, Peter, I said, and they’ll think mighty ill of the young 
fellows to leave them so.” 

“T reckon you weren’t wrong there,” said Colonel 
Justin. ‘“‘ And was that all you had to say ? ” 

“ Dear, dear, the Colonel will be taking it hard,” the 
priest appealed for sympathy to Mr. Beauforest. ‘“‘ This 
is the way it is, sir. These poor ignorant men, they’re 
timid, like beasts. When the constables took the one of 
them, God be good to him, they would be saying to one 
another, sure this is an ill place for us, there’s some one 
that’s betraying us to the police. And for the fear that 
was in them they ran and scattered away.” 

“Say, what are you telling me?’ Colonel Justin sat 
up. ‘‘ That I put the police on the rascal ? ”’ 

“Oh dear, oh dear,” the priest lamented. “I never 
said it at all. I know well you would not, sir. But 
faith, it is what these poor men do be thinking. ’Tis 
the way they have when oneof them is in trouble; they 
will be saying they’re betrayed. Oh, it’s the curse of 
Ireland the way they see informers everywhere. And 
wasn’t it the black day for Cloneen when the police came 
to take this fellow in your house. The grand place you 
were after making here, sure it would have been the pride 
of the West! And now you'll never do anything with 
it at all. The old house will stay the way it is till you’re 
tired of it. You'll not find a man to work for you here, 
if you wait till the roof falls down upon you—and that’s 
a sad, shameful thing.” He shook his head solemnly 
and finished his whisky. 

“So,” said Colonel Justin. ‘“‘ That’s the way it goes, 
is it? The boys are warned off Cloneen. Thank you 
for these kind words.” 
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“Ah, don’t be thanking me atall.’’ Father O’Flaherty’s 
massive face rippled in that gentle feminine smile of his. 
“Faith, I wish there was something I could do for you 
in your misfortune. But you'll not be thinking hard 
of these poor fearful fellows that never meant you any 
harm, God bless you,” and cringing affectionately he 
took his leave and tripped away. 

‘So that’s the fellow that did the trick,’ said Colonel 
Justin. ‘“‘ That swine of a priest. Well, he has us beat, 
my son—and now—notice to quit from Holy Church. 
Oh, hell for it, that’s broke the whole campaign.”’ 


CHAPTER XV 
MR. BEAUFOREST RETURNS TO SOCIETY 


HERE was nothing to be done in Ireland. Of 
that Colonel Justin was vehemently, arrogantly 
certain. Mr. Beauforest did not insist upon it 

that the choice of Ireland, the confidence that Ireland 
was eager to strike, had been the Colonel’s, not his. 

They came back to London. Since they intended 
nothing against the peace of her Britannic Majesty, there 
was no reason why they should keep up any show of 
secrecy. They chose to live together and went into rooms 
below Piccadilly. 

Taking the air of an afternoon in the park, Mr. Beau- 
forest found a footman pursuing him. My lady, he was 
informed, had sent for him. ‘‘ Has she indeed? And 
who is my lady? ”’ The footman, visibly finding it hard 
to believe that any gentleman did not know his livery, 
spoke with cold contempt the name of Lady Newstead. 

Colonel Justin laughed. Colonel Justin hummed a 
line of a French song: 


Oh, oh, oh, oh, quw il était beau ! 


Mr. Beauforest let himself be conducted to the high 
yellow chariot where my lady sat, dainty as a Dresden 
shepherdess, in spite of her white hair. Through the 
January sunshine bright eyes laughed at him. ‘ And 
what mischief are you at now? ”’ she said. 

“* Discovering the joys of having nothing to do, ma’am. 
I have never had the chance before.”’ 

“Do you know how to do nothing ? ” she said. “It 
is certainly what you need. Come and do it with me.”’ 
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Mr. Beauforest bowed and turned to send a glance of 
explanation at Colonel Justin. ‘‘ Goose,” said her lady- 
ship. ‘‘ Go and fetch the man.” 

Colonel Justin was presented. My lady made room 
for him beside her. ‘‘ Why the devil did you go into 
hiding, sir? I don’t bite.” 

‘“‘ Faith, then, you’re unique in your sex, my lady.” 

“To be sure Iam. Is that why you're afraid of 
mee 

Mr. Beauforest sat down with his back to the horses. 
“Wouldn’t I let the young one have his chance with 
you? ’”’ Colonel Justin smiled. 

“Not if you wanted it yourself, my friend. Come, 
what have you been doing with him? He has turned 
into a man.” 

“Ah, why wouldn’t he?” Colonel Justin turned to 
her in the way she liked. ‘“ Did you think he was to be 
a woman, ma’am ?”’ 

“Oh, he had it in him,” says my lady. “ He has still, 
perhaps. Isn’t that why you have chosen him, sir ? ”’ 

Colonel Justin shook his head. ‘‘ No one will ever 
do anything with him. He is one of these poor devils 
with principles.” 

“Tf the man had said emotions!”’ Lady Newstead 
murmured. : 

The carriage drew up at her house. She commanded 
them to come in. Behind her back Mr. Beauforest 
exchanged a glance with his Colonel. Colonel Justin 
shrugged his shoulders. It was indeed plain that my 
lady wanted something of them; probably to know 
what they had been doing. Both gentlemen saw that 
to run away from her would convince her they had some- | 
thing to hide. Both were without doubt of their ability 
to baffle Lady Newstead. 

They were taken into a room furnished in the style not 
of the second, but the first Empire, a room of great spaces, 
light, composed, graceful. In a little while Lady New- 
stead’s maid produced her ladyship without cloak and 
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bonnet, and arranged her on a couch in the sunshine, a 
brave old woman, and in her boldness justified. 

“Pray what are you thinking, my friend?” she 
said, for Colonel Justin’s dark face had a curious ferocity. 

“ Faith, I’m thinking that I’m a mighty lucky fellow,” 
said he, and kissed her hand. 

She let him. She looked at the ttle smooth arm above 
the hand complacently, and smiled up at him. “ You 
are welcome !”’ 

“ Pray take care, ma’am,” said Mr. Beauforest. “‘ The 
man is dangerous when he looks so. I know him.”’ 

“Heaven, yes! How many has he killed and eaten 
since I saw him last, Arthur? I protest it’s grateful, 
it’s benign, to find a boy who has a hero. You belong to 
the Middle Ages, both of you. Mon Dieu, how do you 
contrive to live under Victoria? Come, what have 
you been doing? How many dragons have you killed ? 
How many maidens have you rescued, sir knight ? ”’ 

“ Of the rueful countenance,’’ Mr. Beauforest murmured, 
for Colonel Justin looked hungry and grim enough. 

“ Not he!’ my lady objected. ‘‘ No, Quixote, I vow. 
And you make no Sancho Panza, neither. The fellow was 
all common sense.” 

“ That suits me,” said Colonel Justin. “ And Arthur 
can be your Don Quixote.” He laughed loud at the 
absurdity of his being squire to Mr. Beauforest. 

“Indeed, you can play it that way very well. And 
what windmills have you been charging ? ”’ 

Colonel Justin bent his black brows. Colonel Justin 
looked at her mysteriously. ‘‘We have your Don 
Quixote well beat,’ he said. ‘‘ We have stayed at an 
Irish inn, and what’s worse—at an Irish house.”’ 

“And in December! A martyrdom. Oh, I feel for 
you, my friend, but you must not ask me to respect you. 
I never could understand the martyr’s mind. Has a 
martyr a mind?” 

“Tt is not necessary, my lady,” said Mr. Beauforest. 
“ But it is possible.” 
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“What in the world took you to Ireland, child ? ” 

“Like your Don Quixote, ma’am, we were looking 
for sport. Something to kill was our simple desire, 
too.” 

“Why, sir, they kill retail in Ireland, not wholesale. 
It’s the custom of the country. But you would not 
understand.”’ 

** And that’s true,”’ said the Colonel. ‘‘ I do not under- 
stand. They told me there was grand hunting country | 
in Ireland, so I put in for a winter of it with my friend. 
And when we got to Dublin they told us the hunts were 
being stopped all over the country by these rascals of 
Fenians. Not to be beat, we made to try the shooting. 
They told us the woods in the west were full of cock. So 
we took a little box out in county Galway. The woods 
were there sure enough and so were the cock. But the 
house was a bad joke. The roof would no more than 
strain the rain on to us and o 

A footman announced Mr. Disraeli. 

Colonel Justin finished his sentence, but no one was 
listening. My lady’s manner, her very aspect had 
changed. She was suddenly old. Her sprightliness 
became a gentle dignity. She looked tired, kind, 
maternal. 

“You are late,” she said in a tone of reproach. She 
held out her hand to be kissed, not as she had given it to 
Colonel Justin, challenging, mocking, but with affection- 
ate condescension. 

The man bowed over it likeacourtier. ‘“‘ Forgive me if 
I am proud that you think so, my Egeria,” he said. 

_ A-vulgar fellow, said Mr. Beauforest to himself, a lady’s 
maid’s gentleman. The man’s manner was like sham 
jewellery. 

“You must have heard of Arthur Beauforest,’’ my 
lady was saying. 

“T hope I hear of all the romances. So this is the heir 
of Warborough! Sir, you have the good fortune to look 
your hero’s part.’’ Mr. Beauforest found himself looking 
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into a solemn, sallow face, by far too solemn for the 
occasion. ‘‘ You are come to a great adventure.” 

“IT don’t understand, sir.” 

“ Tf you did you might not have the heart for it. You 
have the best thing in the world—youth, youth. But 
if youth knew, age would be intolerable—and life 
perhaps.”’ 

It seemed to Mr. Beauforest that this meant nothing 
ofimportance. But the man spoke as if he were profound 
and earnestly sincere. 

“ And this is my friend Colonel Justin who fought for 
the North,” says my lady. 

“T envy you, sir. Not for your laurels, but because 
my lady has talked of you. You interested her. It is 
an honour I have fought for in vain.’”’ He delivered the 
compliment as if it were an article of his religion, and 
Mr. Beauforest began to think of a commercial traveller 
getting on terms with his customers. 

‘““T guess my lady finds a new sort of fellow amusing. 
That’s how I get in, sir,”’ said Colonel Justin. 

“Who does not ? But to be some one new to my lady 
—that is the triumph.” 

“Yes, I have lived a long while. J’en ai vu bien 
d’autres,”’ says my lady wearily. 

“Here are three men to deny it—youth, and the man 
of action, and the man of counsel, who 

“ Ah, talk of yourselves. Ineffect, you are more inter- 
esting so. Go on, my friend.” She looked languidly 
at Colonel Justin. ‘“‘ You broke in upon the story of 
their adventures in Ireland, Disraeli.” 

“JT am glad of it. Pray, let me hear, sir. What is 
your prescription for the patient ? ”’ 

Colonel Justin laughed. ‘‘ Well, I guess I’m no kind 
of doctor. But your patient looks bad to me. Very 
low and feverish. One of these cases that hang about. I 
guess you'll have her in bed a long time.” 

“Ah, she has only been ill seven centuries yet. You 
give us very little hope, doctor.” 
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‘“‘ Oh say, if you ask me there’s nothing the matter with 
Ireland—but the Irish. Kill themoff and you'll have a 
very good bit of country.” 

Mr. Disraeli turned to my lady. ‘“‘ How these great 
men agree! Cromwell tried it, Swift advised it, even 
our good Palmerston proposed to sink the country in 
the Atlantic for twenty-four hours. And now Colonel 
Justin! Pray, Colonel, would you undertake to exter- 
minate the natives ? ”’ 

“Well, if you had offered me the commission when I 
was living in an Irish house, maybe I would have jumped 
at it. But now—TI guess you'll not get me back to 
Ireland till I’ve tried hell.” 

“You disappoint me. I began to hope we had found 
the man to liberate England. But perhaps Mr. Beau- 
forest is bolder ? ”’ 

“* Why, sir, I have the misfortune to like the Irish.” 

“ After living in Ireland? This is originality.” 

“It is so,’ Colonel Justin agreed. ‘“‘ Ah, he’s an 
uncomfortable fellow. There was never a lame dog he 
wouldn’t love. Give him a crowd of lazy rascals about 
him that will not help themselves or any one and he’s as 
happy as you please.” 

‘“An enviable disposition. So Mr. Beauforest is a 
champion of the weak ? ”’ 

“I don’t say that, sir. But I believe one can be 
mighty bored by the strong. When a man’s been living 
with the Yankees and the English, it’s refreshing to find 
people who are not so fond of success.” 

Colonel Justin laughed. ‘ Well, if you don’t like 
success, Ireland’s the place for you, Arthur. I guess 
there’s no one going to have much of it there.’ 

‘““T hope Colonel Justin does not prophesy the failure 
of the government ? ”’ 

“ Well, sir, I don’t know any reason why your govern- 
ment shouldn’t stay there till the end of time, if you 
want to. I don’t mind. I shall not be there.” 

‘But you are embittered.”’ Mr. Disraeli smiled. “I 
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did not know that an Irish bed and Irish dinners left such 
wounds.” 

‘“‘T like my comforts, I guess. I’ve not had so many. 
But what gets me sore is the feebleness of them. Did 
you ever see a litter of blind puppies in a kennel all 
crawling to nowhere? That’s what they’re like. They 
don’t know what they want nor what they’re doing, but 
they must fuss around.” 

“You are Olympian, sir,’ said Mr. Disraeli, and for 
the first time something of a smile moved on his com- 
posed face. ‘I fear there is no nation will satisfy you. 
Flies are we all—or blind puppies—to the gods, who kill 
us for their sport.” 

“Well, that’s one way to take the world,’ Colonel 
Justin agreed. ‘“‘ Maybe it’s the truth of it in the end.” 

My lady stirred on her couch. ‘“ Yet Colonel Justin 
found a cause worth dying for,’’ she said. 

Colonel Justin laughed. ‘I guess I took care not to 
die.”’ 

“But why ?” said Mr. Disraeli. 

“To spite the gods, maybe.”’ 

“Well! It is no doubt something to live for.” 

In a little while after they got away. 

“Well?” Lady Newstead raised herself on her elbow. 
“You amused yourself, I hope. I believe he did.” 

“T have been more interested in a man. He is not 
so able as I had supposed. He has no thoughts, he has 
no purpose. There is nothing for him in the world but 
Colonel Justin. He is also more dangerous than they 
told me. I thought he believed in his cause. But he 
has not mind enough. He isa mere explosive and there- 
fore incalculable. Anything may detonate the creature.”’ 
He yawned. “‘A tiresome person. I wish we had the 
boy alone, my lady. He has charm, that youth.” 

“ He begins to take form,’ my lady admitted, “‘ but 
he is void, I believe.” 

“ His soul is young.” Mr. Disraeli sighed. 

‘““My dear Dizzy! He has the green sickness, that is 
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all. And he will never grow out ofit. Like his mother.” 

On the way back to their lodgings Colonel Justin was 
saying to Mr. Beauforest, ‘‘ The Jew has a head on his 
shoulders, my son. I wonder, would he have heard of 
us before. He played a keen game. But I guess I had 
him beat. Sure, it’s no matter what he knows now. 
We're done with his damned government. But he’s a 
fellow I’d be proud to do business with, Jewand all. The 
rogue! Did you mark how he looked at you? You 
took his eye, my pretty boy.” 

“ Rather a vulgar animal, sir,’’ said Mr. Beauforest, 
with his nose in the air. 


CHAPTER XVI 
CECILIA PROPOSES 


OLONEL JUSTIN was out upon business. Colonel 

Justin was engaged upon an attempt to get his 

money back, for he had no notion of letting M. 

Fischer hold on to his thousand pounds. Mr. Beauforest, 

not aware of any humour in this declaration, since what 

was his was obviously his Colonel’s, nevertheless advised 

that the loss should be borne with equanimity. Colonel 

Justin was determined to prove that M. Fischer had failed 

to deliver the goods, but he found the process of convincing 
the Flemish mind long. 

So he was out upon business and Mr. Beauforest was 
writing poetry. To the side of the greatest poet who 
had ever lived another had lately climbed—perhaps a 
greater. Research might find a way to unite the ethereal 
music of Shelley with the intoxicating rhythms of Swin- 
burne. At any rate, one could imitate both at once. 
Mr. Beauforest did. 

He was thus engaged when his landlord said that Colonel 
Justin’s sister was downstairs. 

Mr, Beauforest, arrayed in a velvet jacket and trousers, 
a low, Byronic collar with a big bow, received a cloaked 
and veiled woman. She dropped the cloak, she put up 
the veil and stood staring at him. She was herself out 
of the fashion in a clinging golden dress, which showed 
how slight and lithe she was. She looked like a woman 
from an early Italian picture, but for the queer little 
hat. . 
“Tt is my Arthur, isit not ?’’ shesaid. ‘‘ My fatherly 
boy Arthur.” She ran to him and kissed him on both 
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cheeks. ‘‘ But what are you doing with yourself? Are 
you not English any more? ”’ 

Mr. Beauforest, who liked himself in his working-clothes, 
looked down at them complacently. ‘“‘ Perhaps I was 
never as English as you thought, my child.” 

“Yes, oh yes, a clean, good English boy. And now 
you look like an artist.” 

“It is possible artists are born in England.” 

She shrugged. ‘“‘ Possible—but it does not happen. 
Your English pictures—oh my poor Arthur! Tell me, 
you are not painting ? ” 

‘‘ Worse,” said Mr. Beauforest, ‘‘far worse. I am 
writing verses. I suppose there are no English poets, 
Cecilia ? ”’ 

“Ah yes. Byron was great.” 

“Oh Lord!” said Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ Brass, my child. 
Sounding brass and tinkling cymbal. Did you ever 
hear of one Shelley ? ”’ 

She made a grimace. “I have tried to read him. 
Mazzini made me. But he says nothing, is it not so? 
He is’”’—she waved eloquent hands—“ like mist.” 

“My poor child,’ said Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ Listen!” 
He read to her his last completed lyric: something about 
bird song in the warm spring rain and the joy of the 
yearning soul in its pain and the golden breasts of Queen 
Heléne. 

** But that—that is a man,” she smiled at him. ‘‘ Not 
like your Shelley.”’ 

“No. Not like my Shelley.’’ Mr. Beauforest laughed. 
“He was rather more than a man, my dear.” 

“That for him then.” She snapped her fingers. 
“There is nothing more than aman. Is that what you 
are going to do, Arthur? You will be a poet?” 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. ‘‘ It’s a poor life for a man, 
but it’s all I’m fit for. Confess now, isn’t that what’s 
behind those big eyes? A soldier’s the only man for 
Cecilia,” 

“My God, what do you know of me?” She flung 
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her arms wide and stood so, as if she would show him 
all of herself. 

He laid his hand on her shoulder (he was fond of 
making an attitude). “ You’re a man among men, 
aren’t you?” 

“Oh, my dear, I am what I was born. And with all 
my heart. It is an empire to be a woman.” 

“To be such a woman,” Mr. Beauforest corrected. 
“‘ And she loves power, doesn’t she ? ”’ 

“Why do you hold me, Arthur? ’’ She looked down 
at his hand. 

“And why not? Do you feel that virtue has gone 
out of you—into me?” | 

“You said it, not I. Is it so, then?’ She smiled. 
It seemed to him that her face was no more eager, but 
of a beautiful calm. ‘“‘ An empire to be’a woman—yes, 
I love power—yes again. But my empire is to give 
strength. That is the power I love. Why did you say 
I was a man among men? You feel me in you. You 
don’t feel that I am a man.” 

Mr. Beauforest let her go. “ Do you happen to think 
that I am, I wonder ?”’ he said. 

“ But I like the woman part,’ she said. ‘‘ Perhaps it 
speaks to the man in me, Arthur.” 

“ Deep calling unto deep. Mystery to mystery.” 

“You are laughing at me. I have no secrets,” 

“You mean that no man has ever found them.” 

“Oh, my dear!” Shelaughed and then sighed. ‘‘ How 
many men have I known!” 

“And none of them has known you.” He took her 
hands and kissed them. 

“‘ But you are a child,” she said gently. ‘‘ And dear. 
Let me go.”’ She sat down by the fire and looked into 
it, and put her hand to her brow, took off her hat and 
flung it away and moved the black mass of her hair. 
“Are you all alone in the world?” | 

“Now there’s no war. Now I am rich, So I make 
verses, aS you were saying.” 
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“T did not! It is you who sneer at yourself, not I. 
You are not fair.” 

‘“‘“The woman in me, Cecilia. No. I know what I 
need, you see—a sneer.” 

She turned and looked at him full. “‘ Oh, I hate you,” 
she said. ‘‘ Do not dare talk so. It is sham. You are 
all false.” 

On which tragic rebuke came Colonel Justin. ‘So. 
Well now, that’s good and cosy.” He looked down at 
them, smiling. ‘‘I guess you don’t want me.” 

“Tt is you I do want.” Cecilia started up, put her 
arms round his neck and kissed him. 

“Faith, I can bear it.” He held her against him and 
then put her at arm’s length. ‘‘ You have the women 
all beat, my dear. Say, my son, I hope you’ve told her 
he 

“JT didn’t put it as neatly, sir.” 

“He did not,” said Cecilia. ‘‘ He was too interested 
in himself.” 

“He’s a pretty thing, to be sure.’’ Colonel Justin, a 
precisian in his own clothes, looked with contempt at 
Arthur’s. ‘I guess he was wanting you to tell him so.” 

She tossed her head. ‘‘ Howis the great Colonel Justin 
and his great adventures ? ”’ 

“‘ Don’t be spiteful now.’’ He pinched her cheek. “It’s 
consoling I want, like any other fellow that’s run away.” 

“That, no! I will believe all the sins of you, Justin, 
but not that. You are a wicked fellow, and you are not 
even amiable. But you do not run away.” 

“Do I not!” Colonel Justin laughed, and kissed her. 
“T guess I have put up some of the fastest times in any 
country. When my rascals bolt, I leg it like hell. And 
that’s the winter campaign in Ireland, my girl. The 
Irish ran away, so we ran too.” 

“ Treland will come last,’’ said Cecilia, as if she were 
repeating a text. ‘‘ Mazzini always said so.” 

“He knows something.” Colonel Justin nodded, 
“He always did, if he does talk like the Bible. Say, 
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my son, could you put your hand on a bottle of that 
Marsala? The lady’s civilized and don’t drink your 
English tea. That’s where Arthur shows the cloven hoof, 
my dear. He will run after the teapot.” 

“Tea which the swine did drink,’ said Mr. Beauforest 
with his head under the sideboard. ‘ Pardon his con- 
fusion, Cecilia. You have excited the man.”’ 

“My dear, I wish Icould. He is not a poet, you see.” 
She rumpled Colonel Justin’s neat hair. “ But I will 
drink your wine, Arthur—to his health.” She laughed. 
“That is how things go between you two, is it not, 
Justin ?” 

Colonel Justin was neither abashed nor offended. 
“Faith, we have all things in common. So much the 
worse for him, All things in common”—he clinked 
glasses with her—‘“‘including you, my girl.” 

“To the health of your soul, Justin,’ she cried, and 
drank. ‘ Now will you drink a toast for me? ” 

“To your body?” Colonel Justin laughed. 

She looked in hiseyes. ‘‘ What do I care for that? ”’ 
she said. 

“ Faith, that’s the one fault of it, my dear,” 

She started up. “ Will you drink this? Rome! 
Rome ! ” 

“Ah, the whole bottle.” Colonel Justin tossed off his 
glass. 

Mr. Beauforest held his in the air. ‘‘ Which Rome is 
that ?”’ he asked. ‘‘ The Holy Catholic Church? or 
the imperial city ? or a pleasant memory ? ”’ 

“The heart of Italy!” she cried. 

Mr. Beauforest bowed and drank. 

“So that’s it, is it? ” said Colonel Justin, frowning. 
“What’s doing, my girl?” 

“T asked you once, before you went to Ireland, and 
you sent me away.”’ She shrugged her shoulders. “I 
do not like that, my friend. It does not happen to me. 
If I come again, that is for your sake. Because I would 
have you do what you can do in a great thing. But not 
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because I want you. If you have no heart for it, so much 
the worse for you. That is all.” 

‘Ah, you'll be a girl all your life,” said Colonel 
Justin. 

“What I shall be, what I am, I know that very well, 
and I thank the good God for my life. But what you 
will be, Justin, that I do not know. You might have 
been great.” 

“T am what I am, my girl,” he broke in. “ Great ? 
Ah, not me. I have eyes in my head and a mind. I'll 
be one of them that do the work and take the kicks. 
I’ll fail to the end of it all, No matter. What have 
you in hand now?” 

“Come and see Mazzini,” she said eagerly. 

“Where is he? What hole is he in now? ”’ 

“T will fetch you to-morrow. At this time? Good, 
ah good!’ She kissed him on both cheeks, she let 
Arthur have a touch of her hand, and ran away. 

Colonel Justin arranged himself with a cigar and smoked 
and considered Mr. Beauforest with dreamy eyes. ‘‘ And 
what would you say to that now ?”’ he said. 

“The lady is subject to enthusiasms,’ Mr. Beau- 
forest pronounced. ‘‘ But I suppose she means some- 
thing.’’ 

“Devil doubt her. She don’t call for you unless she 
can use you. Say, how do you find yourself, my son? 
This dude’s life don’t suit me.”’ 

Mr. Beauforest said that he would like to try the luck 


again, 
And after smoke and meditation: ‘‘ Faith, the world © 
looks queer,”’ said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ There’s not a coun- 


try that’s not grumbling and tossing, but nothing has 
happened this long while. It’s like troops standing to 
arms in the night. Some fellow gets shaky and let’s off 
a shot and all hell blows up. Maybe the dagoes will do 
the trick.”” And again he was silent in smoke. 
“What do you think of the lady, sir?” said Mr. 
Beauforest. | 
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“What’s that?’ Colonel Justin turned his head 
lazily. “Say, didn’t I tell you about her ? ” 

“Oh yes. But not what you think of her.”’ 

“ That’s it, is it?’’ TheColonel laughed. ‘“ You play 
with her all you want, my son. I don’t mind. You 
won’t hurt her. She knows too much.” 


CHAPTER XVII 
A DARK ROOM 


N the next day a carriage brought Cecilia to 
their lodgings. She would not come in, she 


ordered them to lose no time, she drove away 
with them. 

‘‘ Ah, she’s eloping with you, my son,” said Colonel 
Justin. ‘‘ Never you mind. I'll see fair.” 

‘“ Mazzini is waiting for you,’ she said gravely. 

“Faith, he can bear it. That’s a fellow that’s been 
waiting all his life for some other fellow.” 

“He waits on God,”’ Cecilia said. 

“ And gets me.” TheColonel laughed. ‘“ There’s luck 
for you.” 

The carriage stopped in a street of dingy tall houses, 
Cecilia sprang out, looked this way and that through 
the gloom of the winter evening, and gave an intricate 
knock at a door. They were let in at once and the door 
hurriedly closed behind them and they heard the carriage 
drive away. The hall was dimly lit, but while they 
waited a man came downstairs and turned the gas high 
and scanned them. He was of some bulk and bearded; 
he looked to Mr. Beauforest’s eye like a porter or 
courier. 

“ Major Wolff,’ Cecilia said with an impatient gesture 
to him. 

Major Wolff was not to be hurried. “ Aha, the old 
Justin! ’’ He hugged the Colonel. ‘‘ Back to the cause 
again,” 

Colonel Justin disengaged himself and sniffed. ‘‘It 
don’t smell any better,” said he, and indeed Mr. Beau- 
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forest was aware of a taint of garlic, which may have 
been the Major’s, and a certain mustiness. 

‘Mr. Beauforest ?’’ The Major took a hand in both 
of his. ‘‘I am proud, sir.” 

He led the way to a room at the back and shut them all 
in the dark. 

‘“What happens now, madame?” Mr. Beauforest 
asked in a stage whisper. ‘‘ Do we see the spirits? Or 
will they knock on the table ? ” 

“‘ You will see the greatest man in the world, Arthur.” 
She put her hand on his. 

“But how wonderful! And in the dark too!” 

There was some soft movement in the room. “I 
thank you, my friends,’”’ a voice said. 

Major Wolff came in with a candle. It lit the room 
feebly, but it showed them the table on which he set it 
down andsome chairs. Mr. Beauforest saw a little man, 
whose grey beard hid most of his face, grasping Colonel 
Justin’s hand. Hisownturncame. ‘‘ You are welcome, 
sir. Some of the best of my friends are Englishmen,”’ 
a gentle voice said. He looked into eyes which were 
deep set and dark, which seemed to bid him look but 
nottoseehim. “ Praylet ussit.” The little man offered 
them chairs and turned on Major Wolff, who was officious, 
with a little bow and an “If you please.” The Major 
made haste out. 

“IT guess we can do without him,” Colonel Justin said. 
“T told you that years ago.”’ 

“T have not forgotten. We have not always agreed, 
Colonel. But I think we shall agree to-night.” 

: ARO Maybe so. Well, you can try. What’s to 
a 

“ My friend, Italy will never be free while the Pope 
reigns in Rome.” 

‘“That’s been true this thousand years.” 

“I have memories too.’’ A queer light shone in the 
dark eyes. 

“I guess they don’t encourage me. I don’t want to 
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take a hand in another talking republic—not this late.” 

“You are a realist.’”’ Mazzini sighed. “ Yet you are 
here to-night. You have your faith. Oh, my friend, 
Rome is the unity of the fatherland of Italy, the very 
heart of the nation. God will grant it to us if we make 
ourselves worthy.” 

“ Well, it don’t take me that way. Rome makes the 
Pope, that’s where I come in. If you can give me a 
chance to get the bayonets into the Pope’s belly, I’m 
with you. Say, there’s nothing doing in this world 
that I see till we’ve sent the Church down to hell.” 

‘‘ An Irishman has cause to be bitter,’ Mazzini said 
sadly. 

“ Trishman hell. No damned country owns me. I’ve 
fought for too many of them. I’m a man. I say no 
man will be free while the priests reign.” 

“That is true, my friend. Who knows it better than 
the Italian? There has never in my life been such a 
chance. The Bourbons are gone from Italy, the Aus- 
trians are broken in this Prussian war. The Pope has 
no strength but his own.” 

“‘ There’s a little Napoleon in Paris.”’ 

‘“‘ The man of December has his own cares. They sing 
of revolution all over France. He can spare no soldier 
—who knows how long he can trust any ?”’ 

Colonel Justin nodded. “ Faith, that’s what I’d like 
to know.” 

Mazzini swept on. All Italy was eager to win Rome. 
The soldiers of the old campaigns craved to take the field 
again, the young men were longing to win their own 
honour. When the trumpet sounded, the nation would 
march in one great army on a crusade for its own Holy 
City. 

“‘ And where will the King be ? Behind or in front ? ”’ 
said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ What’s your Government going 
to do about it?” 

“‘ When have I put my faith in princes ? ” said Mazzini 
sadly. 
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“ The Government will look the other way. And the 
King will eat the chestnuts that other fellows pull out 
of the fire. I know.” His fingers tapped on the table 
the rhythm of the ‘ Marseillaise’’: 


Le peuple en ce jour sans cesse repéte 
Ah, ¢a ira, ¢a ira, ¢a ira. 


“So it has been.” Mazzini sighed. 

“ And so it will be. If you have the luck. Well, 
Vittorio Emmanuele instead of Pio Nono—that suits me. 
Who is in this? What about our cripple?” 

“They have called Garibaldi from Caprera,’’ said 
Mazzini. 

Colonel Justin pulled his moustaches. ‘‘ He’ll go all 
right. And you would make nothing of it without his 
name.” 

“‘T have always said that Garibaldi is a great leader 
in battle,” said Mazzini carefully. 

“Ah, forget it. He used to get more out of a rush 
of untrained troops than any other man alive. But a 
battle—he never saw one.” 

“You do not trust him, my friend ? ” 

“T trust him all right. There’s no black blood in 
him.” The Colonel’s hand was still busy about his mouth. 

“You will follow him again, my friend ? ”’ 

“Well, I guess he’ll need all he can get for Rome.” 

“Yes. This is the great battle of our war. Garibaldi 
is the only man who can lead Italy into the fight. But 
the burden is heavy for him. He is a man of the hour, 
of the moment, of his friends, of his flatterers. He 
hears the voice of the crowd. He has not the will of 
a great man nor the single soul. I fear compromise, 
my friend, treaties and diplomacies and tricks. I fear a 
victory lost when it is won. That is Italy’s danger. 
When she has given her blood, the Pope may reign still 
in Rome to please the King or the mob or to serve any 
man who has the general’s ear.”’ 

“If I go into it, I’m there to send the Pope to hell.” 
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“When you fight, you fight to the end. I know it.” 
Mazzini began to tell of the men that he would muster, 
all sworn to the pure republican faith, of his friends in 
Italy, of the plans for the campaign. Colonel Justin 
put in a sharp comment here and there but was civil. 
He had not committed himself to anything at the end, 
but he received a queer secular benediction and a long 
clasp of Mazzini’s hand. 

And then Mazzini vanished, taking the candle with 
him. 

Out of thedark: ‘‘ You will go, Justin ? ” Cecilia whis- 
pered, and put her arm round his neck. 

Colonel Justin chuckled. ‘“‘ You ask Arthur.” 

Mr. Beauforest felt a thin narrow hand feel for his and 
find it. ‘“‘Is he not a great man, my friend ? ”’ she said. 

“He is a saint, I believe. Or a child.” 

He heard Cecilia laugh. ‘‘ Oh, my dear! Anddo you 
think you are worldly?” 

The worldly form of Major Wolff appeared at the door. 
“ Justin, my friend, can I tell you anything ? ” 

“T guess not. Come on, my son.” 

“But the carriage will come for you in a moment,” 
Cecilia cried. 

“ Ohgivemeair!’’ Colonel Justin strode past her and 
out into the night. He hooked his arm into Mr. Beau- 
forest’s, but was silently chewing at the end of his cigar. 

“ He’s a rare fellow, sir,’”’ said Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ But 
why does he use all that child’s play of the dark room 
and the secret coming and going?” 

“‘ Looks like his mind’s gone, don’t it ? No, he’s always 
been that way. He’s been plotting this fifty years and 
maybe there was some risk to it when he began. You 
might think he’d grow out of it. But he is a child.” 

They came out into the gaslight of Oxford Street and 
were among too many people to talk policy. 

When at last they were alone with the port after dinner, 
“Well, my son, how about it ?”’ said Colonel Justin. 
“IT guess we had as good go and see what’s doing. It’s 
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a fine country tolounge in, anyway. And I'll make that 
rogue Fischer send the guns round to Leghorn. I would 
never get my money out of him again, so we might as well 
have the stuff where it can do good. Then if there is a 
move on, we'll come in on top. A fellow that has a 
cargo of rifles handy can ask for what he wants in a Gari- 
baldi army. What do you say?” 

Mr. Beauforest said that he had thought of going. 
But he felt that his resolution had fallen flat. 


CHAPTER XVIII 
OLD FRIENDS 


Mi: BEAUFOREST did not expect that the change 


of front would attract attention. Their efforts 

in the dominions of Queen Victoria had not, in 
his judgment, achieved so much that their departure was 
likely to be desired or regretted. On this followed 
consolation drawn from contempt for his countrymen. 
Among such people no man could do anything: to fight 
them was like fighting a feather bed, and a feather bed 
could be as easily roused to action. They were invulner- 
able in their softness, they were too dull to be aware of 
anenemy. But he was most offended by their content. 
What could God Himself make of men who were satisfied ? 
A damnable race. 

Into their lodgings one night came an old friend, the 
lank, gaunt man of the back room in Rathmines. His 
beard was wet with the winter rain, he was splashed to 
the eyes, and pale. Colonel Justin took one look at him 
and poured him a stiff jorum of brandy. He drank and 
coughed and drank again. Arthur put him into a chair 
by the fire. 

“On the run, Fergus? ’”’ the Colonel said. 

“It was yourself ran first, Justin.” 

“ Faith, I never had so much as a run for my money. 
Devil a man would go out with me. Oh, it’s a peaceful 
Christian country.” 

“You have it right.” Fergus laughed. ‘“ The isle of 
saints, bedam. And that’s the isle of traitors.” 

“Why wouldn’t it be?” Colonel Justin shrugged. 
“It’s the damned priests that’s beat us. It’s they're 
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the English army, not the redcoats. They wouldn’t let 
the lads come out. Ah, the Church is the curse of Ire- 
land. She’ll not have us free for fear we'll be done with 
her when we are our own men.” 

“ Have you found that out now ? ” said Colonel Justin. 
“It’s been true this long while.” | 

“We'll do nothing in Ireland, I know it.” Fergus 
looked at him gloomily. “‘ Have you a mind to try a 
stroke here, Justin? There’s some Irish here that’s not 
slaves to the priests. And a man could find a place to 
hurt England so she’d bleed.” 

“‘ Ah, what’s the use of scratches? Not me. When 
I fight, I fight to kill, And you'll not kill England with 
anything your Irish cando. I'll not touchit. I’m done 
with the Irish.”’ 

“ Faith, that’s the Irishman!’’ Fergussaid. He dragged 
himself up wearily. ‘‘ And didn’t I think I knew you? 
I did, be damned to you, Justin.”’ 

He stumbled out. Mr. Beauforest went down to 
open the door for him and was rewarded with another 
curse. 

“You're mighty civil,” said the Colonel. ‘ Will 
you tell me now, what’s the good of an animal like 
that ?”’ 

“ Poor fellow. I don’t wonder he hates us. Broken 
hearts aren’t reasonable, sir. He’s a tragic creature.” 

“Tragic hell. He’s as jealous as a cat. Did you 
hear him put it all on the priests? I guess he gave the 
game away to the police himself.” 

“Lord, sir, the man’s a fanatic, if he’s anything.” 

“ That’sso. And youcan’ttrustthem. Master Fergus 
wouldn’t let his side win for fear the leaders would make 
something of it. He don’t trust them, so he’ll play 
double to break ’em. You ought to know the breed by 
now, my son. They’re so damned good they won’t run 
straight. You heard Mazzini with his fears of Garibaldi. 
They’re all one breed, the saints.”’ 

The coming of some letters broke off that conversa- 
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tion without damage. But Mr. Beauforest afterwards 
remembered that he had not said all he meant to say. 
He was rather glad of it. There was, for instance, the 
suspicion which entered into him when he let Fergus out. 
He had seen a fellow in the street who seemed to be wait- 
ing and to watch the gaunt hurrying shape of Fergus. 
A chance, perhaps, but he had thought of taking the 
Colonel’s opinion on it—if the Colonel had not been so 
coarsely cynical. He thought it just as well that disgust 
had driven the thing out of his head. If there were spies 
upon them, they could very well bear it. To warn the 
Colonel would only produce more abuse of the unhappy 
Fergus. 

Among the letters were cards from Lady Newstead 
bidding them to a party. The Colonel decided against 
Arthur’s reluctance that they should go. It was in their 
own interest to be known as gentlemen moving in good 
society and with nothing else todo. The occasion would 
also serve to make public the fact that they were going 
abroad. Mr. Beauforest proposed to spend the spring in 
Paris. Colonel Justin meant to take a look at France 
before returning to his duties in America. 

“Very good, sir. I suppose all the world’s waiting 
to hear what we’re going to do next. We’ve done such 
great things.” 

‘““ Well, I guess you’ve done well for yourself, Mr. Beau- 
forest of Warborough. It is not only your Burcot friends 
want to know what your game is, my son. Lady New- 
stead seems to keepaneye my way, don’t she? Oh, I’m 
not Mr. Arthur Beauforest, but I do seem to be interesting. 
Would you believe it now!’ He laughed. ‘‘ We'll go 
to my lady’s. She wants to know about us. She or 
some one else that matters more. We'll tell them all 
they want. You mustn’t leave an old woman without 
an answer.” 

And so to Lady Newstead’s they went, and Mr. Beau- 
forest had the satisfaction of hearing Colonel Justin 
describe to her all he was going to see in France, betraying 
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a crude American ignorance and a keen American shrewd- 
ness upon the conditions of that empire. 

Mr. Beauforest himself was soon involved in the toils 
of Sir Claudius Burcot. Sir Claudius wondered if Mr. 
Beauforest found London much changed. “TI believe 
I was never in any house in London till yesterday, sir. 
My people didn’t bring me to town.”’ Sir Claudius hoped 
that Mr. Beauforest meant to be more social. ‘‘ Why, 
sir?’ Arthur looked his disdain of the old gentleman. 

“Man delights you not much ? Nor woman neither ? ” 
Sir Claudius inquired. 

“T can’t tell why you should call me Hamlet.” 

“To be sure, the fellow suffered from a mission,’’ Sir 
Claudius allowed. ‘‘ An uncomfortable thing.” 

“You never had one, sir?” 

“Why, nothing to take to heart. But I am a silly, 
social creature, my friend. I enjoy my life.”’ 

“ Does one live here ?”’ Mr. Beauforest waved a hand 
to the room. 

“Why, all things are opinion. Arthur Beauforest 
was not alive till the other day. He insists upon being 
alive somewhere now. Where he will continue to live 
is opinion again.”’ 

“You make me into a mystery.” 

“Oh, no, no. I take you as you come and go.” 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. “I’ll oblige you by going, 
sir. And I had better take my leave. I am going to 
Paris soon.” 

“But how convenient.”’ Sir Claudius smiled all over 
his face. “‘ You will meet your dear friend Martin 
Drayton. But of course you knew that. He is at the 
embassy.” 

They drifted apart. Mr. Beauforest was amused. 
The ingenuity of his Colonel had plainly run upon the 
rocks again. The announcement of the Paris holiday 
would serve only to reveal to Martin Drayton that they 
were lying about their affairs. 

He wandered through the rooms. 
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Mr. Disraeli, wondrously arrayed in a coat of black 
velvet which was lined with white silk, and occupied 
with several venerable ladies, waved a hand to him and 
made him for a moment an object of interest. But there 
were few of these important creatures whom he knew 
even by sight, and he was not troubled with conversation 
till in trying to discover if he could slip away without 
thrusting through the crowd he came into a little room 
where Martin Drayton and Ann were entertaining each 
other. It was he who was embarrassed. 

Martin was heartily glad to see him, and Arthur Beau- 
forest never knew what to say to that sort of thing. 
Miss Burcot was a kindly elder sister. “‘ Oh, Arthur, you 
knight of the rueful countenance! You might at least 
look pleased. Why have you not come to call on us ?”’ 

“It may be because I didn’t know where to find you.”’ 

“ But we don’t live in hiding.” 

““T haven’t been educated, you see. I never do the 
right things.”’ 

“You didn’t come to Warborough for Christmas,” 
said Drayton. 

“Well, I don’t think that would have been amusing.” 

“They haven’t kept up Christmas there in years. 
The people rather want it, you know.” 

““My family doesn’t seem to breed good squires.” 
Arthur laughed unpleasantly, for his conscience smote 
him. “Christmas isn’t much in my way.” 

The good nature of Martin Drayton was not to be 
defeated. ‘“‘I wish you had come down to my place. 
I lost track of you.” 

“Where was the long-lost heir? ’’ Ann laughed. 

It occurred to Mr. Beauforest that the Colonel had 
been right when he predicted a curiosity about the 
doings of the heir of Warborough. He resented it the 
more because the Colonel had been right. “‘ Trying to 
be English,” he said. ‘‘ Looking for something to kill. 
Lord, what else is there an Englishman can do? ”’ 

Miss Burcot said that she wished Martin would find 
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her father. When he was gone: ‘“ Now, sir, you may 
quarrel with me if you please.” She made room for him 
at her side. 

“ You need not have been afraid for the good man. 
I wouldn’t dare hurt him. Why, he’s a gentleman and 
I—I know my place, ma’am.” 

‘“‘ Why do you choose to be bitter ? What wrong have 
we done you, Arthur ? ” 

‘‘ T suppose I want my own way of living. A low taste. 
How can anyone want to be different from these noble 
creatures? Butthereit is. Pray let me be, and wemay 
both be content.” 

She smiled. “I do not know who could change you, 
Arthur. Not I, at least. But will you have no friends 
who don’t agree with you?” 

“ That seems to me very likely,” said Mr. Beauforest. 
‘“‘T happen to be in earnest.” 

“So no one else is sincere? But it’s not so indeed. 
Why will you be so lonely ? I don’t want to meddle with 
you when I ask you to stay friends.” 

“Not meddle, no. You only want me to bea respect- 
able English gentleman like the good Drayton. Well, 
every one has an ideal. But that doesn’t happen to be 
mine.” 

He deserved, no doubt, retribution. Itarrived. Martin 
Drayton came back with a young man who had a waist 
and flowing golden whiskers. To Arthur’s contemptuous 
eye he seemed to consist of these things and an expression 
of imbecility. Martin said that Sir Claudius wanted to 
take his daughter home, and by way of consolation intro- 
duced Arthur to Percy Bigod. 

“How do?” said Mr. Bigod languidly. ‘‘ You’re the 
Beauforest, aren’t you?”’ He had a difficulty with the 
letter r. He did not wait for an answer, but drawled 
on, “Do much of this sort of thing? Monstrous fine 
woman, ain’t she, the Burcot ?’”’ He screwed an eyeglass 
into his eye and stood on his little toes to watch Ann’s 
departing figure. “‘ Horrid bore, these crushes. Dem’d 
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dull, don’t you know? A fellow has to show up, of. 
course. I mean to say, it’s expected of a fellow. Sure 
I don’t know why.” 

Mr. Beauforest said that he did not do much of this 
sort of thing, and in fact was just going. The Hon. 
Percy Bigod tripped along at his elbow, finding a way 
through the crowd for them both and drawling out a list 
of the people he saw with a commentary. 

Colonel Justin was in the circle round Lady Newstead. 
Arthur caught hiseye. But it was plain that the Colonel 
did not mean to go. He was receiving too much atten- 
tion. Arthur went on, and with him Mr. Bigod, babbling 
still, ‘‘ Older than everybody, don’t you know. And 
as fresh as a girl, ain’t she? Dem’d wonderful woman. 
She’s had the best drawing-room in London all this 
century. My grandfather tried to elope with her. And 
she flirts with my young brother. She does, upon my 
soul she does. Don’t know who she’s found to-night. 
Who is the fellow with the black beard? Fellow looks 
like a foreign officer. Friend of yours, ain’t he?” 

They were by this time putting on their coats, for Mr. 
Bigod seemed to find it impossible to give up his audience. 
“I suppose you mean Colonel Justin,” said Arthur, 
turning away from the silly, perky face. “Good 
night.”’ 

But Mr. Bigod was still at his elbow as he went 
out. “‘I say, I’ve got my cab somewhere, don’t you 
know.’’ Mr. Bigod blinked at link men and footmen and 
the long line of carriages. ‘“Can’t I give you a lift, 
Beauforest ?’’ Arthur would rather walk. “It is a 
dem’d fine night,’”’ Mr. Bigod agreed, and trotted along 
beside him. ‘“ Rather like a toddle myself. So that 
was Colonel Justin, wasit? That’s dayvilish interest- 
ing.” 

6¢ Why ? a3 

“Well, you know, he ought not to be there. ’Pon 
my honour, he oughtn’t. I shall have to give the old 
lady the wise word.” 
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“You don’t happen to know Colonel Justin ? ” 

Mr. Bigod giggled. ‘‘ Know of him, old fellow. Dem’d 
queer things about Colonel Justin, don’t you know.” 

“Colonel Justin is a friend of mine, sir.” 

“Is he though? Is he really? Well now, that is 
most dayvilish lucky, Beauforest. You're just the fellow, 
upon my soul you are.” 

“For what ? ”’ 

“What I mean, don’t you know, some fellow ought 
to tell the fellow he’d better go. Horrid bore, of 
course, and all that, but there you are. I mean to say, 
no fellow likes having a real row.’”’ Mr. Bigod’s child-like 
voice, Mr. Bigod’s difficulty with his r’s gave the appeal 
a peculiar pathos. ‘‘ The sort of thing that gets into 
the papers.” 

“T fancy Colonel Justin isn’t afraid of the papers, or 
of anything else, Mr. Bigod. You understand that 
you're talking of a friend of mine. What sort of thing 
do you mean?” 

“Well, -old fellow, I couldn’t really say. No, ’pon 
honour, I couldn’t, really. But the sort of fellows that 
look about after this sort of fellow, they’re dayvilish 
curious about the Colonel.”’ 

“ You can tell them I’ve been with Colonel Justin ever 
since I came back to England.” 

Mr. Bigod looked up at Arthur’s angry face. Mr. Bigod 
laughed. ‘‘ Yaas, old chap,” he said. ‘‘ But the Colonel 
was in England before Mr. Arthur Beauforest came. I 
say, what was he up to?” 

“ T shall be glad to give you the opportunity of asking 
him, Mr. Bigod.”’ 

“ But I say, what’s the matter with asking him yourself, 
Beauforest ? ’”’ said Mr. Bigod. 

“What the devil have you to do with my affairs?” 
Arthur cried. 

“Oh, don’t be angry, old fellow,” Mr. Bigod lisped. 
“You're all right, you know, you’re quite all right. 
Think it out, won’t you?” 
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Mr. Beauforest said that he thought it damned imper- 
tinence, and strode on. 

The Hon. Percy Bigod looked after him. ‘ You poor 
devil,’ he said, and laughed and tripped back to his 
cab. 


CHAPTER XIX 
MR. BEAUFOREST CONSIDERS HIS POSITION 


RTHUR BEAUFOREST reached his lodgings in 
A a state of universal disgust. 

When he did begin to think, his first effort was 
to find reasons to justify this fever. He found it clear 
that there was a conspiracy against him. Lady Newstead 
was init, the family of Burcot was in it, the detestable 
virtuous Drayton. That dreary party was to be the means 
of getting him into their hands. Oh, they cared noth- 
ing about him, about the man that he was, but they could 
not let Mr. Beauforest of Warborough be on the side of 
the people. They could only think of him as a name and 
an estate. Nothing else was real to them. A man had 
no mind nor soul of his own if he lived with them. Lord, 
they were damned right. 

To be invited to Lady Newstead’s—“ the best drawing- 
room in London,” that little fop called it when he gave 
the game away—what an honour! Of course Mr. Beau- 
forest would never keep his head, and Sir Claudius would 
be able to pump all his secrets out of him, and Martin 
Drayton would show him what a real English gentleman 
was like, and then Ann could take him up again and play 
with him. He would never be able to resist Ann in a 
drawing-room. She had proved that before. 

They had not made much by their tricks. Ann Burcot 
was the trump card. It was fatuous to play that silly 
fop after she had failed. All he served for was to give 
their game away. They wanted to separate him from the 
Colonel. 

He laughed. Devil doubt them. They could not 
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imagine that Mr. Beauforest of Warborough had a mind 
of his own. A born gentleman who went against his 
class must be under the influence of some potent villain. 
Win him away from the Colonel and he would be a sheep, 
like the good Martin Drayton. A sagacious plan—and 
they had an instrument worthy of it in that lisping 
fop with his scandal. 

Enthusiasts were divided long ago into two classes: 
those who are suspicious of the enemy and those who are 
suspicious of their friends. Arthur Beauforest was of the 
first class. It did not occur to him to suppose that Mr. 
Bigod deserved attention when he wanted to know what 
Colonel Justin was doing in England before any Arthur 
Beauforest came. Arthur knew very well that his Colonel 
had been in England long before. There was no mystery 
between them about that. The Colonel had sailed to spy 
out the chances for a rising in Ireland, and it was agreed 
that if he found his chance he would send for Arthur. 
What he did send was a newspaper with the account of 
Ralph Beauforest’s death, and advice that Arthur should 
come over and take his inheritance. A dayvilish crime — 
indeed. It turned out this good Martin Drayton. Arthur 
chuckled as he remembered his own reluctance and the 
Colonel’s angry letters. But for Colonel Justin he would 
certainly never have disturbed Drayton’s peace. Oh, the 
Colonel was a desperate villain ! 

So at last, by exultation at the fatuity of his enemies, 
Mr. Beauforest attained to calm and was able to receive 
his Colonel with a yawn and a smile. 

“ You're a patient animal, sir. I couldn’t bear it. I 
fled an hour ago. You were being agreeable between two 
old women. Issachar was a strong ass stooping down 
between two burdens.” 

Colonel Justin, who was also in a good humour, damned 
his impudence and protested that he had only talked to 
one old woman, and she was prettier than all the girls. 

“Two, sir. Your beloved Lady Newstead at one ear 
and Disraeli at the other.” 
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‘* Ah, the Jew’s no fool, my son. He knows something. 
Will you guess what he was saying now? All Europe’s 
riddled with secret societies; that was the talk.” 

“Oh, they see bogies everywhere now, these people. 
The Fenians have them frightened out of any wits they 
ever had.”’ 

“Say, there’s not much fright in that Jew. No, boy, 
he talked sense all right. He knows what he’s doing. 
France, Italy, here at home, he has it all sized up. But 
the queer thing is why did he hand it all out to me.” 

“ T could guess. He wanted to frighten Colonel Justin.” 

The Colonel stared. It seemed to him that the boy 
was rather above himself. ‘“ Frighten hell,” he said. 
“‘ Say, you're feeling your nerves to-night.” 

“Perhaps it’s catching.”” Arthur laughed. ‘ There 
were a lot of nerves giving trouble at Lady Newstead’s. 
I had several good people wanting to know what the devil 
Colonel Justin had been doing and what he was going to 
do next. And there was a noble youth set on to me to 
warn me Colonel Justin had better fly the country; it 
was——”’ 

“Say, who’s that ° ”’ 

“A fop with yellow weepers. Percy Bigod. Oh, quite 
imbecile.” 

Colonel Justin frowned. ‘‘ They’retaking notice. This. 
country’s too close knit, that’s the trouble.” He looked 
keenly at Arthur. “Say, is that all Bigod told you?” 

“He didn’t tell. Heasked. He wanted to know what 
you'd been doing in England. I suggested that he should 
ask you himself. He didn’t care for it. What the devil 
does it matter ? ”’ 

Colonel Justinnodded. “No. I allow it don’t matter. 
Not a curse. I’m going, anyway, my son.” 


CHAPTER XX 
THE CARPET BAG 


NCE or twice Mr. Beauforest had some suspicion 
that he was being followed, but he could never 


make sure of it, and put it out of his head. Who- 
ever chose might follow him to his banker’s and his tailor’s. 
And so, according to their published intentions, they 
took the tidal train for Dover. They were travelling 
light with no more than a couple of carpet bags apiece. 
These they stowed in the carriage and seemed likely to have 
it to themselves till the last moment, when a little fellow 
all beard and frogged fur coat was thrust inon them. He 
also had acarpet bag. He treated it with nervous affection 
and could not dispose of it to his satisfaction. He con- 
founded himself in apologies when Mr. Beauforest moved 
his own traps to make room. He was extravagantly 
French. Arthur Beauforest, who had a natural affection 
for all strangers, began to engage him in conversation. The 
result was comical, for Arthur’s French was out of books 
and most of it from the books of Victor Hugo, while the 
little man talked the French of the café. But if he was 
often puzzled by the grandeur of Arthur’s style, he was 
full of admiration. He had difficulty in believing that 
monsieur was an Englishman. Monsieur must certainly 
have lived long in France. Monsieur spoke the most 
beautiful French. Monsieur was altogether Parisian. 
He had great good fortune to fall into monsieur’s company. 
For himself he had hardly a word of English. And a 
journey was a great bore without conversation, was it 
not ? 
Arthur enjoyed himself, and by the time they reached 
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Dover they were telling each other the stories of their 
lives. ‘‘ Get a porter for our friend, won’t you? ”’ said 
Arthur to the Colonel, who had his alert head out of 
window. ‘‘ He won’t know the way about this side.” 

The little man said eagerly that he did not need a 
porter, he, Monsieur, must not trouble. His little bag 
was nothing. He carried it himself always. 

He did carry it, and with extreme care. He seemed to 
find it heavy, and the crowd bothered him. 

Colonel Justin, who was apt to look after himself, made 
for the boat and had Arthur’s luggage and his own occupy- 
ing two chairs on deck long before the little man was on 
board. ‘‘ Let’s have another for our friend, sir,’ said 
Mr. Beauforest. 

The Colonellaughed. ‘‘Oh, bully. Going to have some 
more French? You're as good as a farce, you two.” 

‘“‘ He does interest me,’”’ said Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ Don’t 
you get it, sir?” 

“Sure. Don’t mind meif I burst myself. Your French 
is just like nothing, my son.”’ 

“T’m learning,’ Arthur laughed. The little man could 
be seen looking rather helpless. ‘‘ Will he come to us? 
He loves me—he loves me not—he—I thought so, bless 
him.” And straight to them the littl man came. He 
was effusively grateful for the chair. He put his bag into 
it. He began to talk rather nervously of the terrors of 
the sea. He did not know whether monsieur was ever 
unwell. For himself he had always the fear of it. 

Mr. Beauforest said that he did not expect to be unwell. 
He had no hope even that his friend would be unwell. 
Though certainly it would be gratifying. And he tried 
_to drag the Colonel into the conversation. Colonel Justin 
said in English that he expected to eat a darned good 
lunch. Mr. Beauforest and the little man continued to 
talk in poetical French and French slang of the uses of 
food as a remedy for sea-sickness. 

Thus they beguiled the time till the boat began to move. 
When he saw the pier sliding by the little man rolled his 
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eyes and sat himself down in the chair and turned up his 
collar to his ears and pulled his cap down to his nose like 
aman preparing for the worst. He begged Mr. Beauforest 
to go on talking, but not to mind if he did not answer. 
To listen would divert him from his sensations, but he 
could not trust himself if he opened his mouth. 

For a winter crossing the day promised well enough. 
The wind was fresh off the land, but not cold, and the sea 
no more than lively. Mr. Beauforest looked down at the 
little man’s apprehensions with some curiosity and did his 
best to be helpful. Monsieur would perhaps be more 
comfortable in the lee of the funnel, where it was warmer. 
Or he could, without doubt,—the boat was not crowded— 
obtain a cabin for monsieur, who might feel happier alone. 
The little man stated in a hollow voice that to move would 
be dangerous and to go below fatal. Mr. Beauforest 
changed the subject and laboured in monologue to suggest 
cheerier thoughts. His oratory kept Colonel Justin 
chuckling, but the little man appeared to sleep. 

“What about some food, sir ? ”’ says Mr. Beauforest at 
last. ‘*‘ Baby’s gone off.” 

“Food is it? I could listen to you all day. You're 
grand in French, my son. But come on now and let’s 
see what they have. Faith, I owe you a bottle of the 
best.” 

They went below and took places for the boat’s rough 
un ready lunch. While Colonel Justin was cross-exam- 
ining the head steward on his inadequate wine cellar, 
Arthur saw through the skylight of the saloon the little 
man’s face peering down. He joined heartily in the wine 
debate. When he looked cautiously up again the face was 
gone. He left his place and went on deck, manceuvring 
round the funnel. The little man was back in his chair, 
busy with his precious bag. With more than one bag. 
It seemed to Mr. Beauforest that under cover of a rug 
he was transferring something from one bag to another. 
And then he was as he had been left, muffled and con- 
spicuously asleep. 
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Arthur went down to lunch. There was no chance of 
telling what he had seen to the Colonel, too many people 
would hear. “Cut it short, sir,” he muttered as they 
clinked glasses of the champagne. ‘“‘ There’s something 
doing.” 

‘‘ Well, here’s luck.’’? The Colonel drank and looked over 
his glass. 

They made an end and loitered together in the alley- 
way beyond the saloon. ‘“ The little Frenchman,” said 
Arthur. “I thought he was fishy at Dover. He said 
he knew no English, but he took me up quick when I 
spoke English to you. When we went below he was at 
our bags. I’ve nothing worth taking. I don’t know 
about you.”’ 

‘“‘ The hell he has,’’ said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ Come on.” 

They paced the unsteady deck, arm in arm, cigars 
lighted. The little man was huddled in his chair, breathing 
noisily, an object for pity. Other men were walking too, 
in devious paths, as the boat rolled. Colonel Justin 
tightened his grip on Arthur and manceuvred for position. 
When some of the bulkiest were between them and the 
little man they made a stagger with the roll of the boat 
and brought a confused mass down upon him. Men and 
chairs and bags were heaped against the rail, the little 
man at the bottom. 

Arthur was on his feet first, and, grabbing at their own 
bags, made off with them. 

“Say, these little packets are darned lively boats, sir,” 
said the Colonel, helping his victims up. ‘“‘ We bounce 
like popcorn. Who’s got the lower berth thisrun? Well, 
if that ain’t too bad! It’s the smallest one. Are you 
hurt, sir? ’’ He picked up the litile man like a child. 
“ You're kind of queer inside, I guess. Iknow. I know.” 
The little man rolled his eyes at Colonel Justin and looked 
all round him nervously. The Colonel patted him pater- 
nally on the shoulder. ‘ Upset a bit, ain’t you? What 
you want is a drop of brandy, see? Odd, ain’tit ? Come 


on, now, it’s my shout, mossoo. I know what'll do you 
10 
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good.” His long arm swept the little man away to the 
bar. 

Mr. Beauforest shut himself and the bags into a lavatory. 
It seemed to him that both were heavier than they had 
been. He opened his own. His packing had been dis- 
turbed. He fumbled in it and took out an iron thing the 
size of a coco-nut and much the same shape. He handled 
it gingerly. There was loose stuff within. It had some 
sort of a fuse. He opened the porthole and dropped it 
overboard. Colonel Justin’s bag carried the brother of 
it. That also went into the sea. A feverish search 
assured him that there were no more. He came out 
stealthily, and assuring himself that the little man 
was not in sight of the companion, made his way up on 
deck. There he re-established the three chairs and the 
three bags and began to look for his Colonel. 

Colonel Justin was in the bar, forcing brandy upon the 
little man, who seemed to find no difficulty about that, 
but smiled vacantly at the Colonel’s flow of English. Mr. 
Beauforest joined them and took over the conversation 
with condolences in majestic French. The little man was 
plainly relieved to see him. Mr. Beauforest wanted to 
know exactly where he was hurt and how it all happened, 
and in the midst of the little man’s explanations Colonel 
Justin faded away. He was not long gone, and Arthur 
had no difficulty in keeping the little man occupied while 
he was gone. He came back whistling a ballad of a past 
age— 

Mother said she baked me a great big pie. 
Oh my! 
All my eye! 


Over the little man’s head he cocked an eyebrow at 
Arthur. ‘“‘ How goes it?” he said. “‘ Feeling right side 
up again, mossoo? What about another go of hot with ? ” 

Arthur translated. The little man was grateful, but if 
monsieur would be so very good as to give him anarm, he 
would like to go on deck again. The air below—he clasped 
his head dramatically with both hands. Between them, 
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he needed them both, they hoisted him up the companion 
and steered him to his chair. When he saw chairs and © 
bags as they had been before his overthrow he sank down 
and sighed relief and muffled himself again. 

Colonel Justin hooked an arm into Arthur’s and drew 
him away. “Slipped up, haven’t you, son?” he said. 
“ My bag’s all right. How’s yours ? ” 

“ They’re both all right now. Did you see him look 
at them just now to make sure they were still under his 
eye? He put a bomb into eachof them. Rough things, 
the sort of things they make in the back kitchen, like the 
stuff the rebs. were firing at the end of the war. They 
ought to have exploded when we upset him. They won’t 
now. Idropped them overboard privily and by stealth. 
That’s what he don’t know, bless him.”’ 

“ The little toad,” said Colonel Justin. ‘“‘ Now who 
the hell is he working for ? ”’ 

“Why didn’t those fuses detonate ? ”’ 

“ He’s French all right. But who put the French on to 
us? I never did any business in France yet.” 

They sat down on either side of the little man and Mr. 
Beauforest poured forth cheerful assurances that Calais was 
near, that he would soon be ashore in France and all his 
troubles over. Upon the joys of landing and the relief 
to anxious minds he was eloquent. And Colonel Justin 
smiled at the grey sky. 

The little man revived in the calm water of the harbour. 
He began to talk again. If he could be of any service to 
messieurs, who had been so kind to him, he begged that 
they would command him. He became restless, got out 
of his chair, stood on his toes to look over other men’s 
shoulders at the quay. He condemned the boat’s cautious 
speed. The speed of a funeral! It was ever thus that 
one approached the shore of France! One arrived with 
reluctance. 

The packet was moored and porters rushed on board. 
The little man, bobbing up and down with impatience, 
hailed one by his number and called it out again. “‘ Thirty- 
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two! Thirty-two!’ He attracted not one but four, 
who saluted him, took his bag and his rug and surrounded 
him. ‘‘ Imbeciles,’’ said thelittle man. ‘‘ Isthere noone 


but me, then? These gentlemen, my friends——’”’ 

The other bags were picked up, a party of three sur- 
rounded by officious porters landed and were shepherded 
into the shed of the customs men. On its long counter 
there was an empty space. There the three bags were 
put, and under the inspiration of a much uniformed official 
men hurried to examine them. 

The little man turned to Mr. Beauforest, apologizing 
with all his body. ‘‘ Animbecility, monsieur. But what 
would you? Officials must live.” 

“ Itis a necessity of civilization,” Mr. Beauforest agreed. 

The officials seemed to intend to earn their living. 
“Le Colonel Justin? ’’ one spelt out from the label. 
Colonel Justin presented himself. Colonel Justin had 
nothing to declare but a cigar-case. Mr. Beauforest had 
cigars and atobacco-pouch. Otherwise nothing? Abso- 
lutely nothing. 

The officials were not satisfied. Those two bags were 
rummaged through and through. The man in uniform 
thrust in and took a hand. Linen was poured upon the 
counter. ‘‘ Say, General, better shake out the shirts,” 
said Colonel Justin amiably. ‘‘ You might catch a flea.” 

The uniform bristled. Mr. Beauforest did not think 
it necessary to translate. He was watching the little 
man, who suffered from stupefaction. The uniform glared 
at him. 

“Youcarry arms ?”’ said the uniform. Mr. Beauforest 
translated, smiling. 

“Search me.’’ Colonel Justinlaughed. Mr. Beauforest 
explained that the Colonel did not travel armed, nor 
himself, but if monsieur wished to search them 

An, official came round the counter and felt them all 
over, discovering nothing but an empty flask. 

The uniform saluted and said that he regretted to 
trouble messieurs, and left them to pack their clothes again. 
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“Toujours la politesse,” said Mr. Beauforest, to whom 
it might concern. 

The little man had vanished. 

“ He'll get his all right,” the Colonel chuckled into 
Arthur’s ear. ‘‘ Brussels, my son.’’ And then aloud, 
“Well, what’s the next move? ”’ 

They were shepherded by gendarmes into a little room. 
In those days Englishmen and Americans were not required 
to carry passports, but they had to pass a janitor at the 
gates of France. This janitor was a large man with a 
black beard, and his beard and he seemed to fill the place. 
His manner was of the orderly room. 

He began with Colonel Justin, remarking fiercely that 
monsieur was not alone. The effect was partially spoilt 
by the Colonel’s bland refusal to understand till he spoke 
English, which he did not speak with equal vigour. 

“No, sir. I am not alone. There’s my friend and 
myself.”’ 

“ Answer for yourself, if you please. Your name?” 

“Colonel Matthew Justin.” 

“ Of what army, sir?” 

“The United States, sir.’ 

“You are American : 2” Tt wasall being written down. 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Object of travel ? ”’ 

“* Pleasure.”’ 

“Your destination, sir? ”’ 

“ Brussels.’ 

The Colonel received a searching stare and was waved 
aside. Mr. Beauforest was put to the same interrogatory. 
When he also declared that he was going to Brussels, the 
man of the black beard flung down his pen and began to 
consult papers. They occupied him for some time. 

“You travel together to Brussels?”’ They did. 
oe You depart at once : te 

‘‘ Immediately.”’ 

Black beard brushed his papers aside. “‘ Laissez sortir, 

messieurs,”’ he called to the gendarme at the door. 
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Messieurs went out, collected their bags, found a porter 
and sought the Brussels train, no man impeding them. 
Colonel Justin chose a carriage in which two plump 
Flemings were already established. Soon after, a shabby 
fellow bustled up and took a seat. The Colonel winked 
at Mr. Beauforest and began in English a conversation 
about his friends in England. Lady Newstead, Disraeli, 
Sir Claudius Burcot, great names were freely scattered. 

If the shabby man understood English, he should have 
been much edified, though the Colonel’s stock ran out 
some time before they were all turned out of the carriage © 
at Blandain, the frontier station. The Belgian customs 
gave them no trouble. The Belgian gendarmes had no 
interestin them. When the train started again the shabby 
man was not with them. The two Flemings remarked 
on this. Passengers for the frontier station, it appeared, 
were unusual phenomena. 

It was not till they were in their hotel at Brussels that 
they began to talk about it. “‘ Well, my son’’—Colonel 
Justin locked his door and sat down on his bed—“‘ you’ve 
had agood day. You're getting very handy. We'd have 
been in the clink good and tight if you hadn’t done the 
trick.” 

*“T never took to the little man,” said Arthur. 

“And I thought you were sucking up to him. You're 
darned cute these days. Maybe you see your way through 
it, but sink me to hell if I do.” 

“Why, sir, I suppose the little man was to plant his 
dummy bombs on us—the things must have been dummy 
or they would have gone off on board—so that we should 
be arrested at Calais for bringing infernal machines into 
France. The customs had been warned. Those fellows 
could hardly believe their eyes when they found noth- 
in Le ene 

me Oh, it’s a police plot all right, all right. The old 
police game. They’ve played it a thousand times.” 

“Well, they had nothing against us. And when you 
said we were going to Brussels a 
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“Say, that broke him right open, didn’t it?” The 
Colonel chuckled. ‘“‘ He was so darned sure we were 
going to Paris. Did you see him swearing at the paper 
he had ?”’ 

“He didn’t feel it was safe to touch us, or he had no 
orders to cover it. So he sent that fellow to see us across 
the frontier, and here we are. That’s all there is to it.” 

“The hell it is!’ said Colonel Justin with contempt. 
“Well, you’re easy pleased. And will you tell me why 
the French police are after us at all? My name’s not on 
- their books; I never played a hand in France yet. Nor 
you neither. We haven’t had a word with any of the 
French republicans.”’ 

“ Why, sir, you gave out you were going to Paris. And 
I suppose you're thought a dangerous fellow.” | 

Colonel Justin smiled. The explanation plainly grati- 
fied him. But hewasnotcontent. ‘ I allow they wouldn’t 
play this game without they had more toit. Looks tome 
some of your fine friends would like you put away, my son. 
Somebody in England passed the word to wipe out Justin 
and Beauforest. These damned Governments do each 
other’s odd jobs. They’re all as thick as thieves, the fellows 
on top, English and French. Well, who would like you 
underground? The Burcots and that fellow Drayton. 
The girl was going to have him and he was going to have 
Warborough till you came along. Old Burcot and Dray- 
ton, they could pull all the strings they want.” 

Mr. Beauforest stared at his Colonel. ‘“‘ My God, sir, 
I believe you're right,” he cried. 

“Sure I am,”’ said Colonel Justin. 

“Martin Drayton—Lord, I can hear him telling Sir 
Claudius it was his duty to warn the French Government 
Iwasadangerousman. Duty, sir,duty. Stern daughter 
of the voice of God. Martin always does his duty. Eng- 
land expects it of him. And Sir Claudius would dot the 
is and cross the t’s. That’s his job.” 

“IT guess you know ’em,”’ said Colonel Justin, looking at 
his young friend with an appraising sardonic eye. 


CHAPTER XXI 
AN ENGLISHMAN IN ITALY 


Y way of Cologne and the Rhine valley and the St. 
B Gotthard they made their way into Italy and met 
no obstacles nor any man who showed an interest 
in their existence. They came through a murk of cold rain. 
It began at Aix; it was still upon themat Milan, Arthur 
complained to his Colonel that he had Warborough on 
his back. The damp, the heavy, raw air, the close horizon 
of it were with him always. The Rhine country was War- 
borough, and Switzerland and even Italy Warborough. 
“ That’s my private curse. I am never to get away from 
the damned place.” Colonel Justin, looking at him 
queerly, said he could bear a curse which brought ten 
thousand a year, but Mr. Beauforest was not diverted 
from his lamentations. 

Two cold and dirty men came to their inn at Florence. 
They were shown a vast room, from the walls of which a 
fresco of the Virgin and an angel was peeling. It felt 
and smelt like a vault. Two beds were in it, raised high 
as if they were made on tables, immense beds. One 
small tripod between them carried a doll’s jug and basin. 
There was a bare deal table and two chairs. A dank 
wind came down the vast chimney and rattled door and 
windows. 

Mr. Beauforest groaned and began to wash, an operation 
difficult with that minute apparatus and much interrupted 
by a procession of women bearing each a few sticks for 
the fire and all anxious to collaborate in making it, 

By the time the room was full of smoke, though not 
otherwise warmer, the dinner began to arrive. It came 
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in detachments so much separated that Mr. Beauforest 
found himself fortunately able to forget the taste of one 
before he was eating the next. And this took time, for 
garlic was strong in them all. First came a watery soup 
in which cabbage and cheese could be detected. Then 
pig’s kidneys fried in oil. Then a strange bird, very red, 
which they conjectured to have been hatched (though not 
long hatched) as a turkey. 

“ Faith, it’s the same old country,” said Colonel Justin, 
thrusting his plate away. Mr. Beauforest, who was eating 
chestnuts with his Chianti happily enough, remarked that 
a man would soon learn to do without meat in Italy. ‘ Oh, 
it’s the grand place to learn what you can do without,” 
the Colonel agreed. “‘ They’re so darned pleased with 
themselves they’ll learn nothing. Look at the fire now. 
Say, is there any other country where they’d call that thing 
a fire? ’’ He kicked at the embers on the vast hearth, 
put on what wood was left, shouted for more and a bottle 
of brandy, and continued to grumble. .What was to be 
done with a nation which did not know enough to warm 
itself ? 

They were thus performing a duet of grumbles with the 
fire and a bottle of spirits between them when a woman 
came in. She pointed at their condition with a finger, a 
whole arm of tragic accusation, ‘‘ Wretches! How many 
men have I seen like that, but just like that, in my life ? ”’ 

She was, confound her, too lovely. She had always 
disturbed Mr, Beauforest’s emotions, But in England 
she had been ivory, in spite of the fire of her eyes. Now 
there was a flush in her cheeks and her lips were vivid. 
She made him angry. 

‘ Well, my girl, what’s the worst with you ?”’ the Colonel 
was saying. 

She would not have Arthur’s chair. She dropped her 
cloak and spread it out before the fire to dry, and sat on 
the edge of the table. Mr. Beauforest was the more in- 
flamed. The woman must always be ruining herself. 
She was made for worship, a noble creature, and there 
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she perched, swinging her legs. “ Youarea pig, Justin,” 
she said. ‘“‘ Why didn’t you come to me? ” 

“Fie, how would I know you had room for me? And 
there’s two of me now. What would you be doing with 
my other self there ? ”’ 

Cecilia lit a cigarette, and through the smoke smiled at 
Arthur. ‘‘ What would I do, my dear? But how you 
scowl! Courage, I shall not do you any harm, I promise 

ou.” 
ie I am sure of it.” Arthur made her an ironic bow. 

“The bitterness of him! But what have you been 
doing with him, Justin ? ”’ 

“ Brought him to Italy, my dear. And he don’t like 
it, as far as he’s gone withit.’’ The Colonel winked at her. 

“The miserable!’’ She turned her back on Arthur. 
“Garibaldi is here, Justin. That is secret yet. This 
government of Ratazzi’s welcomes him, but he does not 
want it known. He is all hopes.” 


“So are we,” said Arthur. ‘‘ We always are, aren’t we, 
sir P”’ 

They both glanced at him. Colonel Justin winked at 
her. ‘“‘ My friend, what are you here for?” she said 
sharply. 


“ To look on, ma’am, That’s what we always do.” 

“You were a soldier once.”’ 

“Yes, that was ina country where there are men. We 
don’t seem to find another, do we, sir ? ”’ 

“My God, then, go to your own! ”’ she cried, starting 
up. ‘ Justin, you will come to Garibaldi to-morrow ? ” 

“ Sure I will,”’ 

She told him where to come. ‘‘ And your guns ?—you 
are sure of them ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, they were at sea a week ago.”’ 

“T will tell him. The men are coming in, but he is 
anxious about arms. The Government will do nothing 
for him. They are all cowards. They——’’ Colonel 
Justin winked at her again. ‘“‘ Well, you will come? 
He counts much on you.” 
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Colonel Justin put her into her cloak and said he would 
walk with her. When they were out in the dark street: 
“ Justin, what have you done to him ? ”’ she said. 

“Faith, the boy’s a queer one. I don’t. know what’s 
in his head. He’s been down this long while. I can’t 
tell, do IT hold him. Andthat’s a bad thing now. We'll 
want him in this business. He has the money. If he’d 
go into it good, he’d help us to a handful more guns. I 
guess you could put some heart into him, my girl.” 

“He hates me,” said Cecilia. 

“He does so.” Colonel Justin smiled into the 
dark. 

Mr. Beauforest was in no better temper in the morning. 
His Colonel went out betimes and did not ask for his 
company. Mr. Beauforest was speculating upon the in- 
sufficient causes for existence, when he was disturbed by 
the abhorred Cecilia. 

The room was in no case to receive a woman. The 
unmade beds gave him a deeper conviction of Cecilia’s 
incongruity. He scowled at her, and was silently com- 
posing tropes about sunshine in a pig stye. 

And then she said, “But my poor friend! Where 
you are the sun must not shine.” She laughed and ran 
at him and kissed him. 

Mr. Beauforest, with a melancholy condescension, kissed 
her back. ‘‘ Say that where I am the sun does not shine,” 
he corrected. 

“Thank you.” She made him a bow and stood leaning 
a little towards him, as well aware of her admirable body 
as he was. “I bring you nothing then ? ”’ 

“Yes, ma’am. Toomuch. That is why I dislike you. 
What do you suppose a pig thinks of a lily ? ” 

“‘ Heaven,” says the lady, laughing. ‘‘ How can I tell, 
child? Does a pig think? But he would not be a pig, 
so. What do you suppose you are, my dear? You are 
in love.”’ 

Mr. Beauforest blushed. ‘‘ No doubt, ma’am. In the 
manner of the pig with the lily. When he finds that divine 
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thing in his stye’”—he bowed to her—‘ he eats it, or 
tramples it into the mud. Certainly I am in love.” 

“Tt is certain. But not with me. Arthur is in love 
with Arthur, the beautiful, the fascinating, the mysterious 
Arthur. And of course he is jealous, he is suspicious, he 
is exquisitely miserable. Oh, he is a great lover.” 

“ That was wellturned.”’ He looked at her with respect. 
‘“ But I think I never was so young—nor so innocent. I 
don’t remember that I ever found any creature interesting 
enough to love. And myself—Lord, I am the least inter- 
esting of them all.” 

“My poor Arthur! Isitsobadasthat? His beloved 
is worthless, false, my God, uninteresting! Courage, 
my friend. You will find the creature adorable again 
soon enough,”’ 

‘‘ Laugh at me by all means,’ says Mr. Beauforest, with 
melancholy satisfaction. ‘I find that the best way. I 
was no doubt made for a figure of fun. I told you where 
I am the sun doesn’t shine—I am always in fog. I 
make it for myself. I go stumbling and groping and go 
nowhere,”’ 

‘But no. You sit in your bedroom,” she cried. ‘ My 
God, you live in your bedroom.” 

“T suppose it is because there is nothing outside—only 
shadows. 


Dim ghosts of men that hover to and fro 
Wrapping their bodies round them like thin shrouds 
Wherein their souls were buried long ago.” 


“Your poetry !’’ She stamped her foot. 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. ‘“‘ Not my poetry, Cecilia. 
But confess it is poetry.” 

“T confess it is a nightmare. Heaven, what do you 
expect but nightmares if you live to yourself?” She 
took him by the shoulders. ‘“‘ That’s how poets are made, 
is it not? You—you want nothing but to please 
Arthur Beauforest.”’ 

“T don’t please you, dol?” He smiled, taking her in 
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his arms. She let herself come against him; he felt her 
body upon. his. 

‘“‘ What does that matter ? ’’ she said, and kissed his lips. 
“We are not for that. Oh, come out, come out. It is 
a sin to be in Florence and stay shut inaroom. The sun 
is shining on Fiesole.’’ 

He went with her. 

Mr. Beauforest was sensitive to his surroundings. He 
had that morning many sensations. The streets of 
Florence teemed with a life strange to him, a chattering, 
demonstrative, cheery life. His first response was to say 
something about flies dancing and buzzing in the sunshine. 
Then he was ashamed of himself, and these merry folks 
delighted him. He had hardly found that out when he 
was disturbed by the beauty of the town; he felt a need 
to worship Giotto’s tower and the dome, and a score other 
things—but those two above all—and he would still be 
looking back at them while Cecilia led on and talked and 
talked. She was not troubled by them, like him; she 
delighted in them as a child in flowers, and showed them 
to him like achild showing agarden. She felt no mystery 
in them, no disturbing thoughts. She seemed, Mr. 
Beauforest reflected wondering, to take them for works 
of nature like the surging little people. They had just 
been born and grown, and there they were, and could be 
no different. After all, a charming child. 

Many men and women before and since have gone out 
from Florence to Fiesole. Theirs was not a day of the 
best. The sun shone from a pale sky ; they could not see 
far ; there was norichness of colour ; the olives were sombre 
and the vines bare. But as they climbed, Arthur Beau- 
forest drew her arm through his, and her fingers sought 
his hand and she laughed and went on talking about her 
Italy. 

They stopped on the height by the monastery and looked 
out over the valley of Florence and its towers to the dim 
western heights. Her hand pressed his. ‘‘ Now are you 
not glad, Arthur ? ”’ 
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He turned from the grey landscape to her eyes and the 
flush in her cheeks. ‘“‘ Thank you,’’ he said. 

“ To be alive andiin Italy!’’ She repeated it in Italian, 
and made him say the Italian after her. ‘“‘ Fie, then! 
You say it like a lesson. My dear, you have no heart.” 

He took her hand inside his coat and made her feel. 
“Tt ought to be there unless you’ve taken it.” 

“I! What should I do with the cold thing ? ” 

“ Warmit,dear. That’s the end of your being created.” 

She did not take the phrase fora moment. Then she 
cried out ‘‘ Insolence! Do you think I am to warm a 
man who comes to me cold? My God, not I.”’ 

“Tt’s what you can’t help. I was dreary enough till 
youcame. And now the air is full of music and my blood 
dances to you.” 

“You are in Italy. You have found it out.” 

“T have found you.” 

“T am not for you, Arthur.”’ She looked into his eyes. 

‘“T shall never let you go.”’ 

““ My dear ! ’’—she laughed a little—“ what could you 
do with me? Of the two of us I am the man.”’ 

‘“ That’sachallenge. It’s I have the choice of weapons.” 

‘“ And what will you choose, Arthur ? ”’ 

“My friend Garibaldi will inform you, ma’am. I am 
in his hands.” 

“ How you like to play with words! ”’ 

“ How Ilike to see youangry.”’ Arthur smiled down on 
her. ‘“‘ Take care! When you’re angry with me, any- 
thing may happen to you: you dazzle the poor man.” 
He put his arm round her. 

She did not move. She said quietly, ““I do not fight 
like that, my friend.”’ 

“You are a wise woman.” He kissed her. 

“ And that was not fair with all the world to see.” 

He looked round. “ Earthandskyandair. They are 
allon my side, Cecilia. ‘ All things by a law divine ae 
He broke off the verse and looked at her. 

“Your side—your side is yourself. I belong to Italy.” 
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“T’ve taken up that challenge. Oh, my dear, I came 
here to fight for your people. Well, you shall see that I 
know how to fight, if the people will give me a war to 
fight in. Lord, it’s my trade.”’ 

“Come higher,” she said, ‘‘ we can see the Apennines.”’ 

He climbed with her to the edge of the wood behind 
the convent. Vague in the grey distance across the 
valley they made out the mountain mass. 

“Tt is not clear to-day,” she said. She turned to him 
and her eyes were dim. “Oh, my friend,” she sighed, and 
put her arms about him and drew him to her breast. He 
kissed her and kissed tears. 


CHAPTER XXII 
THE OLD LION 


T was a day or two after that Colonel Justin found 
I them walking together by the river. He came up 
behind ; he was neither seen nor heard, and for some 
time he did not interrupt them. ‘“ Well, every man has 
his own way of it,’’ he said at last. ‘‘ But I never heard 
a fellow make love in Hebrew before.” 

That brought them round facing him. “ Sir,” said 
Mr. Beauforest, “you suffer from ignorance. In the 
first place this is not making love, and in the second there 
was no Hebrew. I thought you knew the world——” 

di voialwe kts te Bigg 

“That is where he is always wrong. He knows only 
the underside,” said Cecilia. 

‘““Tf you wanted to overhear, sir, you should listen. 
I was continuing my education.”’ 

“IT was studying Italian. I was (I believe) speaking 
its: 

“So? I allow you are a wonder at languages, my 
son. Say, sister, you should hear him talk French. 
It’sa poem. So that’s your way of it? You're teaching 
him Italian. And he’ll learn all-right.’”’ The Colonel 
laughed. “ Well, I hate to interrupt the good work, 
Arthur, but we’re dining with the great man.” 

“Lord, he don’t dine yet, does he?”’ The January 
sun was still in the sky. 

“T allow he don’t dine at all. But five’s the hour, 
my son.” 

Cecilia walked with them to their hotel, and having 
wandered off into its tavern part the Colonel reappeared 
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to catch her when Arthur had said his good-bye. 
“Well, how is it? Eats out of your hand now, don’t 
bens 

“T hate you, Justin.” 

“TI know, I know. That don’t count with you or 
me. Have we got him good and sure? ”’ 

“Can’t you tell that, you? You know everything, 
you know everybody.” 

‘“‘ Ah, he’s a dreamer. J had him once all right. But 
he’s grown—and grown queer. Will he hold to it now, 
that’s what we want.” 

She hung her head. “He will hold to it, yes. He 
will do anything, everything. It is all no use, Justin.” 

“Oh hell, what’s that mean ?”’ 

“He does not believe—he believes nothing.” 

Colonel Justin laughed. I guess you want too much. 
You always did. Take what you can get, my dear.” 

She looked at him and went away. 

In one of the narrowest streets of Florence, Mr. Beau- 
forest and his Colonel came to a door and knocked. There 
were many people about, loafers of the town, peasants 
and lads of a richer class, a motley crowd, to cluster 
round them and peer in when the door was opened. 
Somebody wanted to come out first, a man with his coat 
collar up and his hat down, who muttered to himself 
what were not blessings on the crowd, and scurried away 
keeping close to the wall. 

There was no mystery inside. They were brought 
to a room full of tobacco smoke, where half a score men 
were talking at once—mustering armies, planning cam- 
paigns, besieging Rome, storming the Vatican, exiling 
the Pope and chaining him up, and arranging affairs 
thereafter in half a dozen different plans. 

Mr. Beauforest did not understand much of it—but 
enough. They knew the Colonel; they took him to their 
hearts and into their conversation; every one claimed 
him for an ally. Their exuberant candour, their energy, 
their confidence, pleased Mr. Beauforest, who had hitherto 
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seen little of these qualities in the engineers of revolt. 
But he thought them a raffish crew. 

He was being introduced to a string of Italian names 
—he could neither remember them nor tell the owners 
apart next moment. The Colonel trumpeted his import- 
ance, every one had a compliment for him, and then they 
were off again on their strategy and politics, and he was 
lost. They appealed to him continuously, but he was 
not yet a debater in Italian, and they did not wait for 
him to compose answers. Their fertility amazed and 
gratified him. Whatever might go wrong in Italy, it 
would not be for lack of plans. 

The din stopped. Mr. Beauforest turned to see an old 
man limping across the room ; discovered that the others 
were Standing and got on his feet. 

Colonel Justin had the old man’s hand. “ Here’s my 
young hero, general, Mr. Arthur Beauforest.” 

Arthur saw that the old man was not old. His beard 
was all grey and his long hair; he moved heavily, but 
the strength had not gone out of him, nor the fire. For the 
first time in his life Mr. Beauforest understood how men 
could choose to honour a king—a queer sensation. 

The man was shorter than he, thick-set, made like a 
peasant. He was oddly dressed in loose flannel trousers 
and a red shirt, witha thing of many colours, blanket or 
shawl, about his shoulders. But he had majesty; he was 
majesty. Something in the way he bore himself, per- 
haps. Or what was that verse about a “‘ mild and mag- 
nificent eye’’? He had a noble head. Like a lion’s, 
was it? Yes, a lion’s, ifa man could only see shape and 
form and missed the greatness, the calm power, the 
beautiful simplicity. A king—ora god. Soa god must 
look on men if a god there were. 

Arthur’s hand was in a firm grip. ‘‘ Sir, you are wel- 
come,’ Garibaldi was saying. ‘‘ England has given me 
many friends.” * 

“I hope I may deserve to be your friend, sir.”’ 

Colonel Justin made haste to sing Mr. Beauforest’s 
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praises. Arthur heard uncomfortably that he had done 
great things in the war in America, that he had a grand 
estate at home in England, and 

“And in fact I am a fellow looking for something 
to do with my life. Where should I be but here, sir ? ”’ 

“T think there is nowhere you should be happier.” 
Garibaldi smiled. He took Arthur’s arm as a little man 
with the voice and conduct of an angry terrier drove them 
to dinner. 

While Mr. Beauforest struggled with a mound of rice, 
in which tomatoes vainly strove against garlic, the roar 
of strategies and policies rose again. Garibaldi had no 
part in it. He seemed not to hear. He filled Arthur’s 
glass with Chianti and ate his rice in silence for some while. 
But once or twice Arthur felt his gentle eyes. 

“You are fortunate, sir,’’ he said at last. 

“Yes, sir; I am to march with Garibaldi.” 

“My friend ’’—a light hand on Mr. Beauforest’s arm 
deprecated that—“ It is great fortune to be young now 
when we make a new world.” 

“T believe I don’t feel young, sir. But if I can strike 
hard for your new world I shall know it is worth while 
to have lived.”’ 

“Never doubt that, my friend.’”’ The mild eyes glowed. 
“Every moment is worth much. I tell you that, I who 
have endured to fail and lose all but the poor life in me. 
Each blow, yes, each thought that is right endures though 
you are beaten down. Life is good though you taste no 
fruit of it. Whenwe strike at Rome we strike for Italy; 
yes, but we strike for humanity, for the children of the 
future. With us march men who failed and passed. 
The legion of the dead fought for me in Sicily. We may 
fail too. But we shall charge in the last victory.” 

Colonel Justin cut in as he nets ““Where’s the 
government, general : ws 

“Your pardon.” Garibaldi turned to him with grave 
courtesy. “‘ You were saying—the Government ? ” 
He smiled a little. ‘‘ The King’s Government, it looks 
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round the corner. I think I have known many govern- 
ments, Justin.” 
“Ah, they’re all alike whatever flag they fly. They 


“That I do not believe,’ said Garibaldi, quietly. 

“Well, general, they’re all damnably afraid of you.” 

It seemed to Arthur the general thought so too, and 
was gratified. He stroked his beard and smiled benignly. 
After all he was human. 

Colonel Justin’s expression was less amiable, but he 
kept the respect in his voice. “‘ They sent you back to 
the island once, sir. Will they let you stay now?” 

“TI think so. There was a man came from Ratazzi 
to-night. You met him perhaps, Justin.” 

‘“ The furtive fellow? I thought he was a politician.” 

Garibaldi laughed happily. ‘‘ The furtive fellow! 
That is good, Justin.”’ It occurred to Arthur that he 
was easily amused. “‘ Yes, he came from Ratazzi. They 
will let me stay, if I will go quickly. They will do nothing, 
if I will do everything. It is a brave Government. But 
above all they are in a hurry. If the thing goes slowly 
they are afraid that other countries will move against 
them; France perhaps, perhaps Austria.” 

That brought in the rest of the company who had been 
some time watching enviously for a chance to get at their 
general. Arthur, playing with what revealed itself a 
salad of haricot beans, listened to torrents of debate. 

It seemed to be agreed that the worst danger was delay. 
All Europe, as far as Mr. Beauforest could make out, 
would go to war to save the Pope unless the Pope were 
soundly beaten before any one moved. It was a strange 
notion to him, but these enthusiasts saw the world in 
arms against them if they waited, and swore they would 
not wait. They put in rival estimates of the army they 
would muster, estimates so various that it was not 
possible to believe them all, and of its fighting value, 
which each man set higher than the last. They were 
agreed that it lacked arms. 
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Mr. Beauforest, combining his scraps of information, 
decided that around Florence and in the neighbourhood 
of the frontier some few thousands of.men might be 
mustering. The Government was blind and would be 
blind to the forming of the army if it went to business 
quickly and got out of the kingdom. 

An old story, of course. Diplomatic protests would 
then arrive too late. The Government would regret, 
and be unable to do anything. If Garibaldi brought off 
a victory, the Government would be kind enough to 
accept the fruits and add Rome to the kingdom of Italy. 
And other Governments would, with more protests, accept 
the accomplished deed. If Garibaldi failed the Govern- 
ment would loudly disown him. 

What sort of stuff was in the army? They wrangled 
about that. It had, Mr. Beauforest inferred, a stiffening 
of Garibaldi’s old soldiers. The General, who said little, 
said that there were men he knew. But other people 
were much louder and longer in arguing that the new 
were as good as the old, and better. The debate grew 
hot and Mr. Beauforest could not discover why till some 
one let out a sneer that Mazzini’s men were well enough 
for plotting in dark rooms, and some one else cried that 
there was too much town-bred stuff, and they were 
vehemently assured that without Mazzini’s men no fight 
had ever been won in Italy—nor would be. 

“Where do you/get your arms?” said Colonel 
Justin. 

That brought them on to him. The Colonel’s generous 
gift was most welcome. It would inspire the men—it 
would bring out more men—it would give them certain 
victory in their first advance. The Colonel laughed. 
He had rifles for a battalion—not for an army. What 
about the rest? They assured him that many of the 
men brought their own arms—some of the men—enough 
men to make a fighting force. And the rest would find 
arms enough at the first clash with the enemy. 

“Well, I’ve seen some queer things in my time,” 
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Colonel Justin agreed. ‘‘ But I’ll be down to Leghorn 
and get my rifles up to you quick. We'll want them.”’ 
His fingers tapped out on the table the rhythm of 
‘Marching through Georgia,’ and he laughed. 


CHAPTER XXIII 
THE ARSENAL 


R. BEAUFOREST, undressing by the fire, 
M meditated upon Garibaldi. He found the 

great man puzzling. As a general, he presided 
over a debating society ; as a man of action, he thought 
in amiable general principles, and yet somehow he made 
plain that he could lead and would lead. 

Thought was not aided by Colonel Justin, who persisted 
in talking. The Colonel called the council of war a queer 
bunch and went on to deal with them singly. Each had 
dubious passages in his past; each was, in some point, 
feeble. 

He got out of his trousers and yawned. ‘Say, we'll 
have one hell of an army.” 

“You’re as hopeful as ever, sir.” 

Colonel Justin got into bed. ‘I wouldn’t say the old 
man won’t make it go. He’s a wonder to bluff. He’d 
put up a pretty fight if he had only a girl’s school in hand. 
But I guess I'll get the rifles up good and quick. It’s 
Leghorn to-morrow, my son.”’ Mr. Beauforest placidly 
wished him luck. ‘“‘ What’sthat?’’ The Colonel turned 
over to stare. 

“T rather fancy I’ll be more use here, sir. You don’t 
want me.” 

The Colonel laughed. “Want you? Well, I can 
live alone I guess. Say, Arthur, the girl’s got you busy.” 

Arthur sat over the fire. It was truer than the Colonel 
guessed that Cecilia had set his mind to work. One of 
the results was that he desired to show her (and himself) 
he had a mind of his own. He would be no longer the 
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assistant of his Colonel. He must find work for himself 
and do it alone. My lady should see that he could give 
something when he chose to give. 

And the evening had suggested occasion. For the first 
time since the Colonel engaged him in the campaign of 
revolution, he felt he knew his ground. Memories came 
back of the gathering of the armies of the South, of stores 
of arms quietly acquired by the rebels in good time. Why 
should not the benign Government of the King of Italy 
let Garibaldi seize an arsenal orso? The thing could be 
arranged behind the scenes and done secretly or with a 
respectable appearance of force. 

Mr. Beauforest rose betimes, and while the Colonel was 
making his way to Leghorn, studied laboriously the mili- 
tary organization of the kingdom. He called thereafter 
at headquarters, and out of much talk learnt the name 
of the furtive fellow who made liaison between the Govern- 
ment and Garibaldi, and what was thought of him. 

That night Signor Corsini received a letter in which 
Mr. Arthur Beauforest begged him to forgive the lack 
of ceremony and come and dine. What was an Italian 
official to make of that ? Signor Corsini, coming out of a 
species of angry stupor, observed that the letter was 
dated from the headquarters of Garibaldi. This quenched 
his natural impulse to put it on the fire. He made 
discreet inquiries among the Garibaldini, and learnt that 
Mr. Beauforest was a young, mad Englishman, and had 
great possessions. Signor Corsini decided that the matter 
called for investigation. And after all nobody could 
blame him for going to dine with an English lord. He 
went. 

Mr. Beauforest had stimulated the cook to great 
exploits, and the dinner impressed Signor Corsini. The 
apartment, to be sure, was not princely. It was odd that 
a rich Englishman should have chosen so Italian an inn, 
and in particular an Englishman whose own Italian was 
stiff and limited. Signor Corsini went very warily. He 
found it difficult to believe that a man could be so frank 
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as this Englishman chose to appear. His absence of 
discretion was not Signor Corsini’s notion of sincerity. 
For a stranger to ask what he thought of Garibaldi’s 
chances seemed to him indecent. If the Englishman 
really wanted to know, there were a hundred other ways 
to conduct the conversation, and all better. For some 
time Signor Corsini felt it his duty to act upon the assump- 
tion that Mr. Beauforest wasaspy. But he was an intelli- 
gent fellow and in time he found difficulties in this theory. 
That a man would be employed to get at his secrets, who 
had to eke out bad Italian with French, was not probable. 
He must be one of those queer madmen who came out of 
England to fight for Garibaldi. Signor Corsini had heard 
that the supply had dried up, but this must be false. The 
discovery much impressed him. But what could the 
young man want of him ? 

Signor Corsini was profound and vague. It was not 
for him to admit any knowledge that Garibaldi meant 
to take an army over the frontier. But in an abstract 
unofficial way he had no objection—the Orvieto was of 
the best—to give his opinion of the popularity of Gari- 
baldi and his power to appeal to young Italy. He rated 
this high. 

Mr. Beauforest remarked that there seemed to be a 
lot of young fellows about, and some old ones. He added 
thoughtfully that they had no arms. Signor Corsini 
smiled and assured him they were good fellows, they 
would do no harm at all. Italy (often misunderstood by 
the English) was a country of profound peace and perfect 
order. ““And you have troops at Terni,’ said Mr. 
Beauforest. 

Signor Corsini did not finish his glass of wine. He only 
sipped it. He agreed carelessly that there was a battalion 
at Terni. It wasthecustom. A frontier post, of course. 

“Depot of arms too, isn’t it?” said Mr. Beauforest, 
reaching for the cigars. Signor Corsini was not a military 
man. He did not know the arrangements of the ministry 
of war. 
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“ Pity,” said Mr. Beauforest, lighting his cigar. It 
became clear to Signor Corsini that he had mistaken this 
young man. In spite of his lack of language he knew 
very well what he was doing. Mr. Beauforest indeed 
was enjoying himself. He had exciting memories of 
ingenuous conversations in the southern states with 
shrewder and more ruthless men than Signor Corsini. 
“As you were saying—pity the Garibaldini have no 
arms.” 

Signor Corsini explained carefully that there was a 
misunderstanding. The Garibaldini had no arms, and 
the battalion at Terni would be able to deal with any 
disorder. 

“If it’s there,’ Mr.’ Beauforest smiled: ~~ «heya 
give a lot to have that battalion moved.” He leant 
forward with an engaging eagerness. “I say, you know, 
I wish you were a military man. You could tell us.” 

Signor Corsini held up his hands. Signor Corsini was 
shocked—and amused. 

They left it at that. But Signor Corsini, taking an 
affectionate leave, hoped Mr. Beauforest would dine with 
him. Mr. Beauforest expected to leave Florence im- 
mediately. ‘‘ To-morrow then,” said Signor Corsini. 

It seemed to Mr. Beauforest that the thing was as good 
as settled. 

And in fact the next night saw him making his way 
from Signor Corsini’s lodging to Garibaldi’s headquarters, 
and whistling as he went. The General had gone to bed. 
The debating society was, however, still debating, and 
carried a motion advising Mr. Beauforest to go to the 
bedroom. The General, it stated, was probably only 
writing poetry. Mr. Beauforest found him sleepy, but 
benign, and sitting on his bed proposed the first operation 
of the war. 

“It’s about this matter of rifles, sir. I have been with 
your friend Corsini.”’ 

Garibaldi said something improper about Signor 
Corsini. 
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“No doubt, sir. But he has his uses. There’s a 
military depot at Terni. They have arms and equip- 
ment for two thousand men. One battalion is quartered 
there. Now if you will arrange a little disturbance in 
the next valley at Todi, that battalion will be moved 
from Terni to deal with it. The depot will be left then 
without a guard and your men have only to walk in and 
take the rifles.”’ 

Garibaldi thought about it and sighed. ‘‘ My friend, 
you have studied under Justin,’ he said. ‘“ How much 
did Corsini cost you?” 

“ That’s nothing, sir. But you see, it’s quite safe. 
You have only to order a little noise at Todi, and hold 
some men ready to seize the arms when the troops move 
out from Terni. Even if Corsini betrays us we can lose 
nothing—and we stand to win two thousand rifles. I 
don’t think he will betray us. He’s friendly, in his 
fashion.”’ 

“At a price,” said Garibaldi. “I do not lke this 
work. Bah, you may try it if you hke it.” It occurred 
to Mr. Beauforest that what he had heard of the great 
man’s ingratitude to those who served him might not 
be altogether false. A quality no doubt of greatness. 
He had the right to demand everything and give nothing 
—like a god. And if his work were done in ways he 
thought base, he would condemn the doer—like a god 
again. Garibaldi raised himself on his elbow and shouted 
for his secretary. He had missed nothing of the plan; 
however little he liked it, he had all the necessary orders 
clear in his head. Festari must be off to Todi in the 
morning and arrange a demonstration there, but no fight- 
ing on his life. Solaro would go on to Terni and take 
command. ‘And you He tossed his grey head, 
more like a lion than ever, and looked fiercely at Mr. 
Beauforest. ‘‘See that your friend Corsini earns his 
money.” 

“Tl go to Todi, if you please, sir.” 

“Tt is your work. I do not care at all how you do it,”’ 
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Garibaldi said, and turned over and presented his back 
to Mr. Beauforest, who concluded that his audience was 
at an end. 

His reception in the room downstairs was very different. 
The gentlemen of the debating society were at their most 
voluble. With the aid of the secretary they discussed 
the scheme backwards and forwards, but always with 
hot admiration for Mr. Beauforest. He could hardly 
get away from them. 

In the morning he sought out Cecilia in her lodging. 
She came in to him patting her hair. ‘‘ Heaven, child, 
why so early ? I have hardly drunk my chocolate. What 
do you want of me?” 

He took herin hisarms. ‘ To say good-bye, my dear.” 
And he sat her down on his knee and told her the story. 
Her round eyes made him laugh. ‘“‘ You never thought 
I had it in me, did you?” 

“Oh, Arthur,” she said, and hid her face against 
him. 

“Why, what’s the matter ? ”’ 

“You give yourself, don’t you? That is your life. 
You are always giving yourself. But for what, oh my 
dear, for what ? ”’ 

“For you, perhaps.” 

She quivered. ‘‘ For me, yes, now. What can I do, 
oh, what can I do?” 

“ You are all questions.”” Hecaressedher. ‘‘ But I—I 
only ask you to be happy.” 

“Have you found that easy, Arthur ? ” 

Mr. Beauforest had grown up in the belief that he had 
never been happy in his life. But he felt this suggestion 
untimely. ‘It is easy to be happy now, dear—now I 
am with you—now I am doing your work.” 

“‘ Yes, it is all for me! ”’ she cried. | 

“And you’re a strange creature.””’ He held her away 
from him, looking at her with eager eyes. ‘‘ Why, it 
doesn’t hurt you that I should go fighting for you.” He 
took her to him again and kissed her. “It doesn’t— 
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does it? You are a woman, you know.” And he 
laughed. 

She was crying. 

“Pray, what’s that for?” says he, kissing her 
eyes. 

‘Because I am a woman. Oh, it’s not fair, it’s not 
fair!” 

‘““T suppose it isn’t. But it’s just delight to me.” 

“Yes, to want me,” she said miserably. ‘‘ That’s all 
you are thinking of.” 

He laughed. “Not I. I wish I was. And I’m glad 
ITamnot. There’s a puzzle for you after your own heart. 
What’s that mean, Cecilia? It means I want to marry 
you now, and I want to be off and raid that depot at 
Terni. I love this work, Cecilia. It’s what I was 
made for, I think. Secret service, fighting behind the 
lines—Lord, I haven’t enjoyed anything so much in 
years—not since they tried to hang me in Georgia. 
And if I can snatch some outpost work out of it, I'll 
be blissful.”’ 

She let him play with her, but it was as if she hardly 
knew what he did. ‘‘ You delicious girl. Oh, the devil 
take it. I must be off.” He kissed her again and set her 
down and hurried away. She sat with her hands clasped 
on her knee, bowed and very still. Deep lines came 
across her brow. 

Mr. Beauforest, in happy excitement, scurried from . 
banker to railway station and took train for the south. 
It was a new experience to go campaigning with a full 
purse, and he relished it. He had need of high spirits. 
The train was crowded to its last seat and seemed to 
feel the weight, so painfully it laboured along the Arno 
valley, so slow and sulphurous its passage of the many 
tunnels into the plain of Arezzo. 

Under the hillof Arezzo it stopped so long—there were 
so many new passengers and so much conversation—that 
it seemed likely never to start again. ‘‘ The harvest of 
Arretium this year old men shall reap,’’ Mr. Beauforest 
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muttered with a laugh. ‘“‘ But we shall all be old men 
soon.” 

The train laboured on by the hills, and for a long time 
he watched Cortona lifting to heaven her diadem of 
towers. Then they ran into grey weather. The mist 
was thick over Lake Thrasymene. His companions, 
though they were all packed close enough to keep each 
other warm, began to shiver and grumble at the cold, and 
added to the odours of the carriage by producing pungent 
foods. The fog was left behind on the lake, but the 
brighter air brought no cheer to his companions. They 
were more solemn than ever, more mysterious, more 
odorous while the train rumbled on past the sacred hill 
of Assisi and down the valley to Foligno. Mr. Beauforest 
had the door open amid howls of dismay, came out of 
the carriage while it was still moving, and looked about 
him while he took breath again. He was a stranger in a 
strange land, but he was an old campaigner. He caught 
the first of the two tumble-down carriages waiting out- 
side the station. 

A good many other men had left the train too. Three 
of them in a party tried to capture his carriage. Mr. 
Beauforest offered to share if they were going his way. 
It was not well received. Where they were going they 
did not choose to tell him, but they advised him to go to 
the devil. 

“Go from Italia, oh stranger begone.”” Mr. Beauforest 
murmured the line from Garibaldi’s hymn in its native 
Italian, and turned again to the charioteer. ‘‘ Todi, my 
friend,” he said, ‘‘ how long and how much ? ” 

“Tt is not how much,” said the charioteer with vehem- 
ence, “‘it is impossible.”” He expressed with the help of | 
his fingers, ten, twenty, thirty, forty miles. He described 
mountains of monstrous height. He pointed dramatically 
at his horses. Ina bow of regret and reproach he again 
bade farewell. 

Mr. Beauforest produced a handful of:coin, and with a 
thoughtful eye on the charioteer began to count it, and 
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as he counted he spoke pathetically of the condition of a 
lonely Englishman in Italy. 

The charioteer was much affected. He made in gesture 
a running commentary on Mr. Beauforest’s sorrows. He 
struck an attitude of tragic despair. Then he poured 
forth a flood of sympathy and stated a charge which 
was preposterous 

Mr. Beauforest smiled and got in. The charioteer, 
having tied up the harness here and there with string, 
boasted that they would be in Todi before the moon was 
up, and drove off at a boldspeed. Ina fusillade of whip 
cracking this felltoa walk. Before long he was down from 
the box to trudge beside the carriage, full of conversation. 
Mr. Beauforest made haste to define himself. He was 
interested in Etruscan antiquities, which seemed safe, 
though whether Todi was in Etruria or Umbria he 
had no notion. The charioteer retorted that most 
of the Roman emperors and half the popes had been 
born at Todi. This gave Mr. Beauforest a lead. He 
supposed that Todi belonged to the Pope. The charioteer 
explained as to a little child that what the Pope owned 
were the Papal States, which were not in the Kingdom 
of Italy. Not all of them; at least, not yet. Mr. 
Beauforest asked for information. The charioteer 
declared that he was a free man. But in the patrimony 
of St. Peter no one was free. Mulord, being an English- 
man, would understand. Milord did, but would only 
say that it was a queer business. The charioteer*began 
to sing the hymn of Garibaldi. 


Come all with cold steel and come all with hot fire, 
Come all with the flame of Italia’s desire ; 
Begone from Italia, begone from our home— 


He broke into arun, scrambled on to the box, and flogged 
his wretched horses into a trot. 

And the carriage rattled on among the darkening hills. 
It passed the three men who had tried to take it. They 
were in a mule cart; they looked with curiosity at Mr. 
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Beauforest. A little in front of them a score or so of 
men were marching and singing as they marched. It 
was not necessary for the charioteer to tap at the window 
with his whip and call down ‘‘ Garibaldini.” Mr. Beau- 
forest guessed that. He had seen some of those faces 
on the train. Mr. Beauforest was pleased with Garibaldi. 
The old man seemed to know his business. 

After hours of jolting over hilly roads they came at 
last to lights that shone high from the hill of Todi. With 
a rapid fire of whip cracking the charioteer brought his 
horses up the steep street, an achievement which seemed 
miraculous, and pulled up at the inn shouting, and jumped 
down to tell Mr. Beauforest that no other driver in the 
country would or could have brought him to Todi that 
night. 

It was a clean little inn. The room from which they 
expelled the landlord’s daughter for his sake looked out 
over the valley where the river murmured. Mr. Beau- 
forest begged her pardon in his best manner—she was a 
pretty plump girl—and won her heart. She confided to 
him that the inn was full of gentlemen. To be precise, 
there was one gentleman and three more were coming. 

“Poor devils,’ said Mr. Beauforest, thinking with — 
sympathy of the three in the mule cart. But in Italian, 
he asked whether she knew the name of the one gentle- 
man. She did. It was Festari. Mr. Beauforest asked 
for a supper, a large supper, and washed himself; and 
while he was washing himself Signor Festari tapped at 
the door. 

Festari was a little, volatile man. He rushed at Mr. 
Beauforest and embraced his wet face. 

“My friend, they will do anything for Garibaldi. I 
could raise the town. I could proclaim him king. But 
what the devilam Ito do? Howto make ariot? We 
are allon one side. Be the enemy, my friend—I entreat 
you. Let us knock you on the head in the name of 
Italy. A career! I offer you a martyr’s crown.” 

Mr. Beauforest took to Signor Festari. “‘I would 
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rather you offered me supper,’”’ he said. ‘‘I have not 
been so empty for years.” 

“ But what a joy! Let me see you eat. I think I 
cannot; I have been eating ever since I came—and 
drinking. I amso popular that I fear to burst.” 

Arthur Beauforest gratified him, doing great deeds 
upon eggs fried in oil, and another fry of beans and 
brains. ‘ The Italianate Englishman,” said Festari, with 
respect. ‘‘ A devil incarnate, is he not? How does it 
feel? By the way, did you see any friends of ours upon 
the road ? Perhaps you ate them ? ”’ 

“No. They looked as if they would disagree with 
me alive or dead. Three gentlemen, devilish suspi- 
cious,”’ 

Festari laughed. ‘‘ You have an eye. They are of 
the Mazzini party. They are coming to watch me, 
my friend, lest I betray them.” 

“ Betray what? There’s nothing to betray.” 

“Oh, my friend, what are you doing with us? You 
are a man of common sense. You will be very unhappy. 
But it is quite simple. They are Mazzini’s men, and I 
am not. Therefore lama traitor. But we are all mad. 
Behold me, making a riot in this most peaceful little town. 
And that is your plan, you, the Englishman. Even you 
go mad when you touch us. Don’t you find yourself 
growing very uncomfortable company ? ”’ 

“Not with you.” Arthur smiled. And they made 
mighty good friends over another bottle of Orvieto. 

In the morning past the haggard stares of three un- 
shaven men, who seemed to have spent a bad night in 
the mule cart, Mr. Beauforest went to the telegraph 
office. He sent one message to Signor Corsini in 
Florence: 


“Pray send help here, 
Todi.”’ 


And when that was gone he put in another : 
12 
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“ Help now urgently required, 
Todi.” 


And he left another to follow: 


“Help must not be delayed, 
Toda.” 


It seemed to him probable that Signor Corsini would 
keep the affair in mind. 

While he was drinking his chocolate in the inn he be- 
came aware of music. ‘“ That infernal hymn,”’ said he, 
with arueful chuckle. It came with a hammered rhythm 
and the tramp of feet. ‘‘ About a battalion,” he pro- 
nounced. ‘‘ Lord, the little man must have turned out 
the whole population.’”’ The procession roared by the 
window. It was quite a family affair. But there was a 
party of men in red shirts and it had banners, the national 
flag, and various strips of gay stuff. It was enjoying 
itself heartily. 

Festari burst into the room in a sweat and called for 
lemonade. “Ha, my Arthur, it is tremendous, this 
movement of the people. They have moved up and they 
will shortly move down. And with equal fervour, I 
promise you. A demonstration most significant. This 
afternoon we will march again. We will make a noise 
at the town hall, and another noise at the cathedral, 
and we will go up and make speeches among the ruins. 
There is a cobbler who has a voice like a file, a voice to 
infuriate nations. Comeand hear my cobbler, Arthur.” 

“Not for the world. I am going on to Terni.” 

“Coward,” said Festari. ‘“‘‘Go from Italia, oh 
stranger begone.’ ”’ 

Mr. Beauforest, with difficulty, founda carriage to take 
him on. All the population wished to share the delights 
of Festari’s processions, but the affection of Nina was 
busy for him and produced an aged man, who being both 
deaf and lame was willing to lose some of the festival. 
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It was a perilous journey, for the old man’s only qualifi- 
cation as a coachman was zeal, and had the horses been 
equally zealous, Mr. Beauforest would have made a 
picturesque end in the spring of San Gemini. But they 
came without injury to the walls of Terni, and there Mr. 
Beauforest beheld a comfortable sight. 

Outside the town a company of red shirts was at drill. 
Their ingenuous manceuvres were watched from the 
ramparts by the regular garrison which shouted advice 
in moments of stress, and cheered jovially when they 
disentangled themselves. 

Mr. Beauforest went on to his inn observing on the way 
red shirts, drinking happily with uniforms, and made 
discreet inquiries for Signor Solaro. 

Solaro was found and brought to dinner. Mr. Beau- 
forest found him more like an Englishman than any 
Italian ought to be, and therefore did not care for him. 
But he seemed in his grumbling way honest and com- 
petent, and he declared that he saw his way through the 
business. He had five hundred menabout Terni, and all 
well in hand. As soon as the troops marched out he 
could occupy the depot. There would be no trouble ; 
the townspeople were all for Garibaldi. The soldiers 
themselves would open the gates of the arsenal, but for 
their officers. Ifthere was a guard left when the battalion 
marched out, it would put up no more than a show of 
fighting. 

Mr. Beauforest sent more telegrams to Signor Corsini : 


“ Ready, 
Terni.” 


And after that another: 


“England expects that every man will do his 
duty.” 


“A lively day for the good Corsini,’ he remarked to 
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himself with satisfaction, and went off to sup with Solaro 
and his friends. 

He waked in the dawn to the rhythm of a march. He 
scrambled into his clothes and ran out. He was in time 
to see a dark column moving away through the mist of 
the rivers. 

Climbing the ramparts to see the last of them he found 
himself at Solaro’s side. That large man was roused to 
happiness. His damp, unshaven face, embraced Mr, 
Beauforest. He blessed the day. “‘I suppose that is 
the whole of them ?” Arthur asked him. Solaro swore 
that it was every last man. He had heard rumours of 
their orders the night before, but not dared hope they 
would be off so soon. And again he praised fortune. 
“Well, they’re off by the Todi road. I suppose this is 
our business,” Arthur said. Solaro had no doubt of it. 
He was mustering his men already. He would be break- 
ing in the doors of the arsenal in half an hour. 

Mr. Beauforest applauded and went off to breakfast. 

He was splashed by a horse, on which its rider had no 
mercy, a jaded horse which could hardly be held straight. 
“What now?” he shouted in English, and the rider 
turned and showed him the white face of Cecilia. He 
ran after her. “Faith, you might have known my 
back.’’ He laughed. ‘I knew yours.” 

“Where can we talk ?’”’ she said hoarsely. 

‘““ Why here, if we talk English. What’s wrong?” 

‘Not here, not here. You have a room somewhere. 
Is it war? I can hardly hold this brute up.” 

“Nor he you.” Arthur looked at the animal com- 
passionately. ‘‘You’ll be better on your own legs, my 
dear. It’s only a dozen yards. Come, he’s done his 
best for you, poor beast.” 

“My God, what does the horse matter !’’ she cried. 
But she had to come out of the saddle, for Mr. Beauforest 
would not move else. She stamped her foot and called 
him a fool, and he bowed and led the horse on, and she 
followed unsteadily. She had to hear him giving orders 
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about the care of that horse before he took her in, and 
then he must linger and bespeak breakfast for her, and 
when she had him at last shut into his room with her 
began to apologize for its untidiness. 

“ You fool! You child! You gentleman ! ” she stormed 
at him. ‘‘ We are betrayed. And you—no, hear me 
for God’s sake, Arthur, or we are all ruined, and they will 
say it is you who betrayed us.” 

Mr. Beauforest surveyed her with amusement. It 
seemed to him that she had caught the prevalent mania 
badly. ‘“‘ What has happened, then?” he demanded. 
“In five words!” 

“They went behind Corsini.” 

“Who went ? ”’ 

She flushed. ‘“‘ Some of our own friends, Arthur. Oh, 
the shame of it. It is always so. There are always 
some who will have nothing done unless they do it. 
They gave warning to the Government there was a 
plot to move the troops so that the arsenal might be 
captured. And now the orders are countermanded. The 
troops are not to go.” 

“The troops are gone.’ Mr. Beauforest smiled. 
“Your traitors have muddled it, my dear.” 

“ How can you tell they will not come back ? ” 

“ That is what Iam thinking. Do you eat your break- 
fast—breakfast for two—you look as if you needed it. 
~ And there’s a bed—sleep sound.” 

What had happened was sufficiently clear to him. 
The party of Mazzini, unwilling to trust Garibaldi to 
succeed, or the Garibaldini unwilling to believe in Mr. 
Beauforest or some permutation of both anxious for 
another plan, had determined to ruin this one. No matter 
who or why. Mr. Beauforest did not intend to fail. 
What was going to happen? The powers behind or 
above Corsini would bring the troops back. New orders 
might have come already over the wires and be pursuing 
the battalion. 

Mr. Beauforest made haste to Solaro and haled him 
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away from his breakfast, and set before him these new 
possibilities. Solaro was some time in understanding 
them. When he did he relapsed into a grumbling fatal- 
ism. Everything, in his large experience, was ever so. 
But he saw no need to change anything in the plan. A 
bad plan, to be sure, but all plans were bad. He would 
finish his breakfast and lead his men to the arsenal and 
break in. If the soldiers came the soldiers would come 
and they must fight it out. The thing might go wrong. 
That was to be expected. But once in the water a man 
must swim. 

It took Mr. Beauforest much longer than he wished to 
hammer some hope into this gloomy obstinacy. But 
he was aware of force in the large Solaro, and before he 
had done with the man he set it to work. 

Solaro stormed through the town gathering men as he 
went. It occurred to Mr. Beauforest that if a leader 
were wanted for a desperate attack Solaro would be well 
chosen. The very fellow to charge when all was lost. 
Mr. Beauforest admired the type. But he did not con- 
sider that all or anything was lost. Solaro would break 
into the arsenal, though he might spill more blood over 
it than discretion would approve—he would in his new 
zeal get the arms away fast. It remained to ensure that 
he should have time enough. 

He took horse on the road to Todi, and behind him 
lumbered a waggon which bore half a dozen sturdy 
fellows, warranted by Solaro to be ready for anything, 
even to do as they were told, and with them were shovels 
and picks, and a little keg of powder, which a patriotic 
gunsmith had given to the cause at a price. Mr. Beau- 
forest knew that road with the painful accuracy of him 
who has travelled it behind a bad driver. He knew also 
just whatfhe wanted: not a bridge, for his service in 
Americathad taught him that to blow up a bridge annoys 
the civilians in the neighbourhood, and Garibaldi plainly 
needed all the friends he could keep ; but when a road 
climbs out of a valley and down again, a trifle of powder 
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in the right place can block it more thoroughly than a 
break in any common bridge. He found his place, where 
the road was carried round the shoulder of a hill. Into 
that shoulder he set his men digging, and went on along 
to look for the battalion. 

When he had left the tangle of high ground behind he 
could see some miles of the road, only concealed here and 
there by its windings among the evergreen oaks, And in 
a-little while he made out the battalion. Cecilia had good 
information. It was coming back, whether it had been 
turned bythe general at Todi or other orders; it would 
be on the hill in half an hour ; it would reach the arsenal 
long before Solaro was clear away with the arms. 

Arthur Beauforest turned and made haste to his mine 
and exhorted the men. There was no need. They were 
digging like badgers, and they had dug to order. He 
looked at his watch and gave them some feverish minutes 
more, and himself put in the powder and laid the train. 
The tramp of the march could be heard. “Into your 
-waggon and off with you,” he cried. ‘‘ Quick now, or 
you'll all be buried.” 

He watched them go, listening keenly the while to the 
sound of the marching troops, and at last lit the powder 
and ran to his horse. A little rod of flame ran along the 
hill-side and vanished. A moment passed, and then with 
a roar that echoed all around, thecliff was rent and fell 
in a thunderous cloud. The dust hung over it, and with 
stones pattering about him Arthur stopped his horse to 
watch. 

“T suppose they'll halt and think it over,” he chuckled. 
“ There might be more where that came from for all they 
know. And they’ll be nervous with these orders and 
counter-orders. Take your time, my lads.” They did 
take their time, while the dust slowly cleared, and showed 
him no road left round the shoulder, only a shapeless 
mass of sliding rock where no troops could march. 

And he turned his horse again and rode back to 
Terni. 
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Solaro had got into the arsenal at no greater cost than 
breaking the head of the sergeant of the guard. His 
men, rifles on each shoulder, were already streaming out 
of the town to rendezvous nearer the frontier, and among 
them bullock carts laboured, laden with ammunition and 
more rifles. 

The good people of Terni made a holiday of it. 


CHAPTER XXIV 
NIGHT PIECE BY MR. BEAUFOREST 


HE moon was high over the Sabine mountains, 
and away in the west the ridge of Soracte 
glittered white. Among the rustling olives the 

windows of an inn glowed. Mr. Beauforest came out 
from it with Cecilia on his arm, and wrapped her body and 
his together in a riding cloak. 

“T told you it was beautiful,’ he said. 

She drew in her breath. ‘‘ Yes. But it is all white 
and grey and black. I want the sun to shine, This— 
this is heaven. It is cold. It is not our world.” 

He looked down at her. She too was white and grey 
and black. She seemed only light and shadow, no real 
woman, though he felt her against him, but a wraith. 
Into his head came the verses on that English farm 
steading, and he laughed and spoke them to the Italian 
night : 

Soles occidere et redire possunt : 


Nobis cum semel occidit brevis lux, 
Nox est perpetua una dormienda. 


“The sun can set and come back again. We, when 
our short day has set, must sleep in one eternal night. 
Oh, the sun’s a light of love, dear.”’ 

“But I do not like that.’’ She shivered. ‘‘ No, I 
want the sun. [ am not a poet, sir. I like living.” 

“Do you still think I’m not alive?’”’ He took her 
closer. 

“Oh, you were great to-day. You were so quick, so 
ready, so sure, and i 
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Mr. Beauforest laughed. ‘‘ And you never thought it 
of me. You’re so modest, you see.” 

He felt her draw away from him. ‘“ That’s cruel,” 
she said softly. 

“You are cruel to yourself. You expect nothing of 
a man who has kissed you. He will do his endeavour 
to be a man, my dear. That’s what you are for.” 

“Ah, how you hurt!”’ she cried. 

“ Why, what would you like to be? You’re a woman, 
and what’s a woman for but to make men? Great God 
—if there is a God—what are any of us for but the making 
of men and women? That’s all there is in life, dear. 
Man is all there is that we know. And we have to make 
him again, and make a better thing of him.” 

“ That—I do not know what all that means—that is 
just to hide from me. You care only for me, Arthur, 
you are only fighting at all because of me. Because 
you like to look at me, because I can make you excited, 
because——’”’ 

‘What, does that hurt too? ” 

“Yes, and yes and yes!” 

‘“‘ My dear, how should I believe you?” He laughed. 
“If you were hurt by my eyes and the touch of me I 
should never have had you in my arms.” | 

And at that she laughed too—but miserably. ‘‘ What 
do you know then if you think that ? What do you know 
of me—or any woman at all? Oh, Arthur ’’—she turned 
to him inside the cloak, her breast to his—‘“‘ don’t you 
see? You must see! It is only because you want me 
that you will fight. I—I am your hire.” 

“That’s a mean word, my dear,’’ Mr. Beauforest was 
shaken. ‘“‘ We’re not mean, neither you nor I. Why 
talk so? What hired you to fight for Italy ? You know. 
It wasn’t any man. It’s no woman brought me.” 

“Ah, but you have come to it now. I believe in 
Italy. That’s my life. You—you believe in nothing. 
Why, you are not of this world at all. You go and come 
—it was the black slaves you fought for, then it was 
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Ireland, now it’s Italy, but you are apart, you have no 
cause of your own, you have no faith.” 

“T fight for the weak. That’s my faith, my dear. 
I believe in man and in man’s freedom. I fought for 
that in America and I’ll fight for it here. You did 
not bring me. I go where there’s work for me. And 
it’s brought me to you. I shan’t let you go. Cecilia! 
You know that.’ He gathered her against him and 
kissed her eyes and mouth and neck. ‘I want you. 
You're life for my life to live.” 

But when at last she could speak. “ Are we close, 
Arthur? ”’ she said. ‘“‘ Oh, my dear, we are not in the 
same world.” 

“TI feel like a man, I promise you, and you feel like 
a woman. Tell the truth now, do you not ?”’ 

“ Yes—like a woman talking to an angel.’”’ The man 
burst out laughing. ‘“‘Say a ghost then, an elf, what 
you please, that is not flesh and blood.” 

“What wild goose are you hunting now, child? ” 

“Oh, I do not know how to say it. I am not clever 
with words like you. But you remember how we began 
to-night. You said you loved all this.” She turned and 
looked about her at the snows of Soracte and the silver 
light and the shadows and shuddered. ‘“‘ I—I belong 
to the sun. Don’t you know it? You are all thinking 
and fancy and dreaming, and I am for living in this 
world. My God, Arthur, do you suppose that I have 
kept myself for you to kiss.”” She laughed. ‘“‘ You are 
not the first, my dear.” 

“So that’s it.”’”, He held her more firmly. ‘‘ What do 
I care? I love the woman you are. I want her, not 
another.”’ 

“No, no, it’s not that. But that is my life, you see, 
to live in the sunshine, to enjoy it all every hour. These 
men who tried to betray you, that fellow Justin who 
lives on you as he has lived on every one, I belong with 
them. I like them, Arthur, they—they speak to me, 
you see. I’m of their blood. And you—you’re like a 
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spirit. Oh, I’m not worshipping you. I don’t feel that 
at all. I don’t want to live in your way. I’m not for 
dreams, dear.”’ 

“You’re the dreamer. That is all dream talk. This 
is the only world I want. How do you think I’ve lived 
fighting half a dozen years? As rough as Justin and 
as wild as any of them. What do you know, child? 
You don’t know how to be loved. You’re going to learn 
now. Yes, now.” He drew her with him towards the 
orange light of the inn. ‘“ The night for me, dear. The 
night was made for lovers. And this night of all nights.” 

“No!” she cried out, and hardened against his arm, 
and he tried to bring her on and could not gently. She 
looked up at him, breathing quick, and he bent and whis- 

ered : 
oe You know I love you. You know I want you. 
Give, dear, give.” 

“You want me,” she said under her breath. ‘‘ You 
may take what you will,’ and she hung heavy on his 
arm. 

“But you——’”’ He looked down at her, and holding 
her still moved a little away. ‘“‘ That’s all you have 
for me?” 

“Oh, my dear. I love you. But not so, Arthur, not 
like that.” 

Mr. Beauforest found her hand and kissed it. “I 
am yours,” he said. 

“Arthur!” Her voice came to him faintly. He 
pressed her hand and let her go, wrapping the cloak 
about her. She moved away from him and the yellow 
light from the inn door took her, and she was gone into 
it. 

Mr. Beauforest stood alone with his night listening to 
the murmur of the grey olive grove. 


CHAPTER XXV 
MENTANA 


HROUGH the hills Arthur Beauforest and the 
lady rode seeking their general. Garibaldi was 
reported at Narni, and at- Rieti, and at Bor- 

ghetto, here, there, and everywhere, but to whatever 
place they turned they met Garibaldini coming away 
from it with news that Garibaldi was somewhere 
else. 

“ Faith, my dear,’ says he, smiling at the stern woman 
beside him, ‘‘this is the first army ever I saw running 
round to find its general before the fighting. Afterwards 
—that’s often done.”’ 

“It is always Garibaldi’s way. He hides till he can 
spring like the lion. And these men, are they not 
splendid ? Look!’ They were passing a group of wiry 
little Umbrian peasants, each with his gun on his 
shoulder. She waved her hand to them and cried out 
for Garibaldi, and they answered shrilly. 

Mr. Beauforest looked them over. “‘ They’re well 
enough—if they don’t meet men who know the game. 
The Pope has some professionals, hasn’t he ? ”’ 

“Mercenaries. Hired men,” says she with contempt. 
“ Like lackeys.”’ 

“It should be amusing,” he chuckled, and again 
discovered that she lacked humour. He was unable to 
imagine what a war between this happy-go-lucky force 
and picture book soldiers would be like. 

But they came soon to Calvi and there rode into a 
motley crowd, peasants and sleek town-bred folk, many 
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red shirts and black coats. They were as noisy and jolly 
as if they had come to a fair. 

Outside a tavern Garibaldi sat, listening or not listening 
to half a dozén men who talked to him at once, while the 
armed crowd packed close to stare at him. 

Mr. Beauforest found a way through their ranks and 
touched his hat. The old man made a gesture of salute 
but did not seem to know him. “ We brought off the 
affair at Terni, sir. No killed or missing. I see some 
of the rifles are here already.”’ 

“Italy thanks you, sir. Pray come and see them 
used.” 

“‘T desire nothing more, sir. Have you any orders for 
Mee: 

““T give the same orders to one and all. Forward, 
forward, forward.”’ 

He had plainly finished with the affair. Mr. Beau- 
forest again touched his hat, received another noble 
salute, and turned away. It appeared to him that his 
Services were not adequately honoured. He was the 
last man in the world to ask for more. 

He made his way back to his horse and Cecilia. “I 
suppose we had better look for a billet.”” He looked up at 
her indignation with a smile. 

‘“‘ Ah, come on with you now,” said the voice of Colonel 
Justin. “I’ve an elegant hole of my own.”’ He walked 
between the horses, leading both, and driving the crowd 
asunder. He brought them to a neat house in a by-way 
and turned the horses over to a couple of fellows who 
sprawled in front of it. They went in to a pleasant 
dark room. 

“Well, sir, did you run your guns through? ”’ says 
Mr. Beauforest. 

“Sure I did. You'll find them in every wine shop for 
miles. But what am I? It’s yourself is the hero these 
days. Ain’t you proud of him, sister?” But Cecilia 
looked no pride. “I allow it’s the smartest thing I’ve 
heard in some while, my son. Say, the old man will be 
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giving you a division. Get me a job on the staff, won’t 
you?” 

“Are there any divisions, sir? ” 

“You've said something,’ Colonel Justin chuckled. 
“No, I guess not. They say there’s a regiment for me 
if I can find it. Maybe we'll get introduced if we live. 
What’s your job, then? ”’ 

“Tl put in for your adjutant, sir.” 

“So.” The Colonel looked at him shrewdly. “Is 
that so? Hell. Didn’t the cripple give you anything ? ”’ 

“T didn’t ask for it.” | 

“T guess you did not,” the Colonel drawled. ‘‘ That’s 
you. And you bring the old man two thousand rifles and 
he says good day! Well, sister, what do you know about 
that ?”’ 

“Oh, Justin! It’s shameful.” 

‘“ That’s the talk. I guess I'll go and talk it. It'll 
make me feel good.’”’ He grinned. “ There’s two 
or three round the old man that want a few kind 
words.”’ a 

“What on earth is there to quarrel about ? ”’ said Mr. 
Beauforest. ‘‘I don’t want a command, sir. And I 
couldn’t handle these Italians if I did.”’ 

“At least he should have thanked you,” Cecilia 
cried. “It is churlish. It is cruel.” 

“T don’t want to be thanked.’”’ Arthur glanced at her. 
“Lord, sir, what does it matter? We don’t want to 
make jealousies and bad blood.” 

“Sure, there’s enough as it is,’ the Colonel agreed. 
‘“That’s how we are. All crazy, tripping each other 
up, so nobody should run crooked.” 

“You're cheery company, sir. Look at my lady. 
You’ve put her into tragedy.’’ And indeed Cecilia’s 
white face told of torture. 3 

“Ts it me?” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ Sure, I didn’t 
make her. No, nor her friends neither. The devil go 
with them, they’re too clever to live.” 

‘“‘ Not too clever to die, Justin,” she flashed out. 
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“‘ And that’s true too,” he said more gently. ‘‘ They'll 
fight when they come to it, I’ll not doubt them.” 

** Forward’s the word, sir.”’ 

‘‘ He’s right there, the old cripple. Ah, he’s a wonder 
in the end of it all. He can get men going like no man I 
ever knew. I'll not say, but he’ll bring it off yet.” 

“Oh, Justin.” Cecilia flung herself into his arms. ‘“ You 
—you believe,” and she kissed him and ran out of the 
room. 

“Do you?” said Mr. Beauforest. 

“Tdoso. Ifthey let himalone. But the French have 
got the itch. There was word at Leghorn of ships held 
for troops. The priests are at the little Emperor, and his 
woman. And he can’t do without the priests in France. 
But if we have the luck of it we’ll be too quick for him.” 

“‘ Will these fellows stand fire, sir ? ”’ 

‘“‘ Ah, they won’t have to stand. It’s all at the charge 
with Garibaldi. We'll be on the run all the time when 
we move. Hell, we ran half over Italy in ’59.” 

And somehow or other the strange host began that day 
to move. Mr. Beauforest, used to the ordered action of 
armies, could not understand the process. While he sat 
with the Colonel over his wine and a map planning a 
profound campaign, Cecilia came in flushed, crying that 
she believed they were advancing. Mr. Beauforest found 
it hard to take her seriously, but he went to look. 

He found the crowd streaming out of the town, and 
by one road. It was like anything but an army. There 
was no discipline, no formation. He could distinguish 
no officers. He picked out men to ask what the orders 
were, and could hear only that the word was forward. 
The army seemed to move as one vast lumbering creature 
—an organism, but a very low organism—a reptile. 

For Cecilia the sun was shining again. Now that the 
march had begun she saw the crowd as the army of her 
dreams—she had no doubts, no fears left. 

It surprised Mr. Beauforest more to find that Colonel 
Justin was also happy. The Colonel indeed could be 
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relied on to grow amiable when he saw fighting before 
him. But that he should find the stuff of troops in the 
straggling crowd through which they rode at a snail’s pace 
was outside Mr. Beauforest’s experience of him. The 
Colonel had no kindness for half-trained men or loose 
discipline. His satisfaction was miraculous. | 

But Mr. Beauforest found that the affair was not to 
be so rudely contrived as he thought. By the same 
mysterious process as the march began it was halted; 
and the halt collected some thousands of men in ground 
which rose fromthe Tiber to a spur of wooded hills. 
They were close upon the frontier of the patrimony of 
St. Peter, but the hills protected them on that side, and 
the country was lonely. There they made bivouac. 
They had water and wood and some of them had food. 
The carts might provide a ration of beans for the rest. 
The general himself had no tent to cover him. 

In that bivouac they lingered some days and made a 
rough order. The mob at least was split up among 
commanders who appointed their own officers and tried 
to teach their men the rudiments of moving together 
and moving to orders. The method consisted largely of 
making speeches, but at least there was an effort to ensure 
that every man who had a rifle had something to fire out 
of it and would not fire till he was told. The amount of 
higher instruction attempted varied much according to 
the taste and capacity of the field officers. Colonel Justin, 
whose American battalion found him rigorous and 
exacting, gave most of his time to going about among his 
men and chatting with them. “‘ They’ll eat out of your 
hand, sir, if that’s what you want,’ Mr. Beauforest 
remarked to him at the end of a long day. ‘“ But I 
don’t know how we’ll ever move them under fire.”’ 

“We'll go first, son,”’ said the Colonel. ‘‘ Ah, they’re 
good boys. But they’re young for it, they’re young.” 
And he sighed. Mr. Beauforest stared at him. ‘‘ What’s 
the matter? ”’ 

“T don’t seem to know you. That’s all.” 
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‘Oh hell. This isn’t war. This is romance.” He 
spat. ‘Take it so. That’s the only way with it.” He 
turned over and stared into the smoking fire. “‘ The 
times that I’ve had! It’s myself that’s old now.” 

In one matter, however, they were in the best military 
tradition. The commander-in-chief kept his secrets. 
Though his debating society of advisers still surrounded 
him and talked all day and most of the night, no one of 
them knew when he would move or where. 

What he did at last was to march his whole force for 
the frontier by the shortest road down the Tiber valley. 
“Not much subtlety about this, sir,’ said Mr. Beauforest. 
“TI could have thought of it myself. The strategy of 
the straight line.” | 

“The strategy of quick and hard.’’ His Colonel cor- 
rected him. “‘ Don’t youworry,myson. What thereisto 
know in this game he knows. He’s no Bob Lee, sure 
enough. But you don’t want strategy when your men 
can’t manoeuvre. Hit and keep hitting is the trick. I 
guess there never was a fellow who could bring his men 
on like the old cripple. Look at him, now.” 

Garibaldi was riding along the column and every man 
in it watched him as he went by, some calling to him, 
some cheering. He answered with a cry of “ Forward!” 
or a cheer for Italy or a scrap of hishymn. And the men 
strode out and held themselves more proudly for him. 

They crossed the frontier and pressed on into the 
patrimony of St. Peter, driving ‘before them outposts of 
the Papal troops who made no stand; but, firing out of 
range, fell back upon the rising ground and the vineyards. 
There was great enthusiasm among the Garibaldini, who 
saw themselves carrying Rome at a rush and pressed on 
as if they meant to get there that day. 

“Yes. What do you do about that, sir?’ Arthur 
Beautorest pointed to the terraced vineyards. “If the 
Pope’s troops can shoot we'll never take these fellows 
through there.”’ 

“ Sure we will.’’ 
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“TI don’t know the tactics. They ought to hold that 
against any stuff we’ve got all the year.” 

“Tactics hell,’ said the Colonel. ‘‘ At the double. 
That’s our tactics.” 

On one of the higher hills a town clustered, and above 
it rose a tower from which a flag was flying. Mr. Beau- 
forest used his glass and made out the yellow and white 
of the Pope. ‘“‘ Some sort of an old castle, sir. Monte 
Rotondo, I suppose. There’s troops below the town. 
They’re in force there. Massed, not well posted. I see 
no guns.”’ 

Colonel Justin put spurs to his horse and came back 
to announce that they were going to carry the place. 
The news had come before him in cheering. The army was 
going faster than ever. ‘‘ Lord, we’re charging already,” 
Mr. Beauforest muttered. 

How they did it was beyond his understanding. The 
Papal troops began to fire at them while they were still 
in close column on the road and long before they were 
within range. The Garibaldini gave his fears the lie. 
They did not falter; they did not return the fire. They 
pressed on and they deployed. Not into any order, not 
to any words of command, though the air was full of 
words, every man vociferating his own tactics. But 
from a long column they turned themselves into a line, 
thick here, thin there, anything but straight, a wave of men 
which spread across the fields and vineyards and swept 
on up the hill. The Papal troops stood in masses firing 
volleys, volleys that became more and more ragged as 
the red shirts came nearer, came round their flanks. For 
want of breath or at some order, the red shirts here and 
there began to lie down and shoot. That was decisive. 
When the bullets came in on their flanks the Papal ranks 
wavered. Allround them rose the shout of “‘ Forward ! ”’ 
and the red shirts swept on and they were driven up the 
hill and out of the town, and fled as disorderly as their 
conquerors. 

In the sunset the yellow and white flag came down irom 
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the castle tower. “Well, if it’s all as easy as that!” 
said Mr. Beauforest. 

“Ah, why not ?”’ said Colonel Justin. 

They spent that night in the captured town hardly 
protected by a few haphazard sentries. There was no 
pursuit. They had no cavalry, and Mr. Beauforest, 
lamenting it, confessed that nothing could be done. The 
men had marched themselves out. Colonel Justin swore 
that they would do better the next day, and prayed that 
the Pope’s hirelings would make a stand. 

With the morning light Mr. Beauforest climbed the 
castle tower. The Sabine mountains stood clear against 
the sun. He turned from their shadows to look down 
the valley southwards. Far away, glimmering through 
blue mist, he could see the hills of Rome. 

While he looked and dreamed he heard a quarrel 
behind him. One man wanted to hoist the flag of Italy, 
red and white, and green, another the red of revolution. 
They were coming to a fight. ‘‘ Enough! Enough!” 
He thrust between them. ‘‘ Haven’t you done enough ? - 
You have pulled down the Pope’s flag. The rest is no 
matter.”’ 

“Good! Good!” A jovial laugh came up the stairs. 
“Who is this wise man? My Englishman.” Mr. 
Beauforest was enfolded in the embrace of Festari. “‘ My 
Arthur, you were born for us. Pull down what was, 
and what is will be better, no matter what it is. That is 
the one philosophy.” He turned upon the growling 
Mazzinian and Garibaldian,anddrovethemdown. ‘“‘ Well, 
what do you see, Sister Ann ? ”’ 

“T see Rome.” 

“ Look long,”’ Festari said, and himself looked. ‘‘ What 
are we, Arthur? Old Moses, who saw the promised land 
and did not enter in? Or young Joshua, who came and 
conquered ? ”’ 

“You're philosophical yourself.” 

“What do you see there?” Festari pointed. Both 
men turned telescopes on the road from Rome. 
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“Troops,” said Arthur. ‘‘ About a brigade. March- 
ing well,” 

“Can you make out the uniforms ? ” 

“Why, does it matter? They’re the Pope’s, of 
course.” 

“The French have landed,” said Festari. 

Arthur whistled. “‘ They’re trained troops. They 
have no guns.” He shut up his glass. “Well! I 
suppose we shall know soon enough. Are we moving? ” 

“My God, we must move. This isn’t a thing that can 
stand still.”’ 

They hurried down to their quarters. The street was 
already full of men. Arthur found his Colonel with 
Cecilia eating beans. “‘ Heard of it?” said the Colonel 
with his mouth full. 

“T believe I’ve seen them. A brigade or so, without 
guns. They’ll be here soon enough.” 

“A brigade. We’re five thousand. Say four. They’ ll 
make as many. Ah, the devil go with it, it’s not num- 
bers.” He thrust his plate away and chewed at a cigar. 

“My God, the numbers were always against us,” 
Cecilia cried. ‘‘ What does it matter? They will not 
stand! They cannot stand!” 

Colonel Justin’s dark face lowered down. His fingers 
tapped on the table the rhythm of a French song : 


Conscrits, au pas: 
Ne pleurez pas, 
Ne pleurez pas: 
Marchez au pas, 
Au pas, au pas, au pas, au pas! 


‘“‘ What’s the orders, sir? ”’ 

“ Forward, hell, forward!’ He thrust back his chair 
and strode out, Cecilia running after him, 

The shapeless army was already in motion when Mr. 
Beauforest found his horse. The news of the French was 
common talk already, but it had not weakened them. 
They left Monte Rotondo with volleys of cheers and 
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marched on through the vineyards, mocking the French 
conscripts and bragging that they would walk over them. 
Garibaldi was content with the same simple strategy. 
He took the road to Rome with one unwieldy column. 
The road was barred by a hill on which stood another 
little town, another castle, and below it the Papalists 
again offered battle. 

But they were well posted now on the slopes with vine- 
yards covering their centre against a charge. ‘“‘ There’s 
a fellow with a head there.’”’ Colonel Justin growled. 
“See the red breeches? He’s got his Frenchmen on the 
flanks.”” He spat out the cud of his cigar. ‘‘ Well, I 
guess there’s no way round, son.’”’ He gave Arthur a 
queer sombre look, not without some affection. 

Already the front ranks of the column were deploying 
with a mighty noise. Waves of men stretched out and 
began to run, making no great speed over the broken 
ground. Volleys came from the centre of the enemy, but 
the Frenchmen on the flanks held their fire. Without 
heavy loss the Garibaldini struggled on till their strength 
failed, and they lay down firing to take breath for the 
last charge. So the whole force was brought up. 

‘“That’s not so bad, sir, for raw troops,’’ says Arthur, 
reining up beside their men. The bullets of the Papalists 
were singing over their heads. “If we can get home on 
them now——’”’ 

With a shout the front rank sprang up and charged, 
struggling through the vines as they could. Not in line, 
but a tangled mass, the whole force thrust on, and as it 
worked nearer the French on either flank began to fire. 
The crowd could not open out, could not advance against 
the bullets that mowed them down. They stood to be 
butchered awhile, one man and another rushing on alone 
to lead where none could follow and to fall. Then they 
began to break. 

Colonel Justin drove his horse on through the press, 
shouting for a charge, roaring threats, promises, en- 
treaties; and the girl at his side, her hair flowing, cried 
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shrill through the din. The Colonel went out of the 
saddle, and Arthur, springing down to help him, saw 
Cecilia fall with her horse. To her he went and dragged 
her away from the plunging hoofs, and all round him the 
red shirts were running. 

He heard the French bugles sound the charge, looked 
up and saw the red breeches running down the hill. He 
flung the girl on to his horse and mounted and rode away. 


CHAPTER XXVI 
MR. BEAUFOREST TAKES COUNSEL 


E did not know whether she was alive or dead. 
= She lay across his saddle and he saw her blood. 
Behind him the Papalists and the French 
pressed a murderous pursuit. There was no chance of 
saving Colonel Justin, if indeed there were any life in 
him to save. It was plain that the Garibaldians would 
never make a stand again. They were scattering over 
the country side, throwing away their guns as they ran, 
and already they had paid heavy toll. Mr. Beauforest 
looked back once more at the blotches of dead among 
the trampled vines, and made a line for the road to the 
frontier. 

He became aware of some weakness in himself. He was 
dizzy ; he had hard work to hold up the girl’s body and 
keep the saddle. He discovered that his right boot was 
full of blood. A bullet had gone into his thigh—and out 
again. ‘‘ Faith, here’s luck at last,’’ he said. “No, 
there is more. They’ve got no cavalry. Our luck, 
Colonel,’”’ he laughed, ‘‘ our luck at last !”’ 

The ground was tossing about him; he could hold the 
girl no longer. He pulled the reeking horse up and rolled 
out of the saddle and let her slide to the ground. He 
knelt shaking beside her. She was torn and bruised. 
There was a wound in her shoulder- where already the 
blood was drying. But she was not dead, and he could 
find no wound that meant death. He forced his flask 
into her mouth and watched the quickening breath. He 
bound up his own wound as he could and drank. 

‘“‘Justin!’’ Her voice came to him faintly. 
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He looked down into tortured eyes. ‘I’m sorry,” 
he said. . 

She raised herself. There was still a crackle of fire 
behind where the wounded were being shot. She saw 
her men running across the fields. “Ah, my God! The 
shame, the shame! ’”’ she sobbed. 

He contrived to put her on the horse. He mounted 
himself at last and rode away with her crying in his arms. 
So they made mile after mile towards the frontier, but 
they had not reached it when the horse began to fail. 

He slipped to the ground and helped her; forced her 
into the saddle. “What is it?” — 

“Hold him up for God’s sake.’’ Arthur put the reins 
in her fingers and started the horse again. 

- She cried out at him for leaving her and stopped, and 
he swore at her. Then at last she seemed to wake. 
She settled herself in the saddle in her old way and told 
- him to hold by the stirrup. . 

‘‘No, damn you, ride on. What the devil can I do 
with you but get you off. You’re a woman, a woman, 
a woman. Get that into your mad head. What’s 
coming to you if these brutes catch you? You brought 
yourself into it. Take yourself out now. I’m done.” 
He struck the horse’s quarter and lurched away. 

She did not answer, but she let the horse pass him and 
go ahead. Arthur Beauforest shambled on looking back 
over his shoulder, hearing all the while pursuit that he 
could not see. There was nothing in his mind but the 
will to bring her off and pain. He must keep her going 
ahead of him; he must stand against pursuit while 
there was lifein him. So he reeled on, gripping the pistol 
at his belt, forcing his senses to listen and watch for the 
thud of the hoofs in front, and what might come from 
the gathering shadows behind. 

Cecilia kept the horse to his feeble pace, holding her 


lead of him, calling to him sometimes, answered when © 


she was answered at all with oaths, 
When darkness was falling they crossed the frontier. 
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A little beyond he heard, as a man hears unconscious, a 
murmur of talk. She was calling his name. He tried 
to run, and fell. 

Then came delirium for uncounted time... . 

When he woke to be real, among real things, he layin a 
room which was full of sunshine and the murmur of run- 
ning water. Embraced by these, he thought for a while of 
nothing else, and was happy till he found that he had 
fallen into a weakness which hurt him. If he turned, if 
he moved, he fought for it and was exhausted. 

A woman’s shape passed by the bed. “Cecilia!” he 
called. It was a face he did not know that looked down 
at him. 

“The lady is well now,’ he was told, and a sweet 
drink was put to his lips. “Sleep, sleep, she is well.” 

Mr. Beauforest tossed in the bed and groaned. It. 
seemed to him unfair that one should be so weak and 
live. He did not desire to live. He wondered why they 
had kept him alive. But probably he could not die. 
There was no reason why he should ever die, a man who 
had never had life in him. 

The woman moved about the room singing softly 
through the sunshine, and the murmur of the water, and 
he slept again. ... 

When he woke once more it was dark, and he cried out. 
Cecilia answered him, soothed him, fed him. He wanted 
to know a thousand things, and she told him there was 
nothing to know but that he had to get strong. And 
Mr. Beauforest laughed and Cecilia cried... . 

In the long days after he found out all there was to 
know. The defeat had been fatal. Garibaldi himself 
escaped, but his army was destroyed, many hundreds 
killed, twice or thrice as many marched prisoners to 
Rome. No word came of Justin. None of those who 
escaped had news of him. The Pope had sent some of 
those many prisoners back across the frontier. They 
knew nothing. 

‘Tf he is dead, he is fortunate,’ Arthur said. 
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She repeated the words. ‘“‘ He was never fortunate, 
Arthur.” 

“ You—how is it with you? You look like a ghost.” | 

She pulled down her dress and showed him a red furrow 
that shone on the ivory of her shoulder. ‘‘ That is all the 
hurt I had. But you have been into the grave, my 
dear.” 

“Why did you bring me back?” 

“Why did you bring me away? ”’ 

Mr. Beauforest turned from her eyes. ‘“‘ There’s no 
answer, is there?” he said heavily. ‘‘ One has to go 
on—to go on.” He laughed. ‘“ And where the devil 
shall we go? What’s our Garibaldi at now, my 
dear?” 

She flushed. ‘‘Oh, Arthur! It is horrible. He says 
that Mazzini’s friends betrayed him. The battle would 
have been won if the Mazzinians had not failed when 
he ordered the advance.” 

“ Poor devil!’ said Mr. Beauforest. 

“ But this is the worst shame! We did not fail. There 
was no one who failed. You know it.” 

“It was the French did our business. No one could 
move against the chassepots. He led us into a trap, 
and—no, let’s be fair—we all led those poor fellows on. 
They’re on my conscience if they’re not on his. There 
was never a chance for them against good troops. But, 
my God, if he wants some one but himself to curse, let 
him curse the French—and the man who sent them. 
The Emperor, that’s the villain of the piece.” 

‘“‘T know, I know. Mazzini always said there would 
be no freedom while Napoleon reigned.”’ 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. ‘‘ Freedom and Napoleon— 
they don’t go together, do they? Lord, how the world 
breeds cannibals.”’ | 

Through long days he took counsel with himself. He 
was not pleased with Mr. Beauforest, he considered him 
signally feeble, in action, but had a respect for his mind. 
Growing strength brought him no comfort. The bitter- 
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ness of his failures was not diminished. Still he saw 
himself bringing misfortune wherever he went, and 
involving others in his own unhappiness. But he 
examined his mind for the cause, and it seemed to him 
that he had always been running away. He had run 
away from the misery of his boyhood when he should 
have stood by his mother and fought his brother and 
defied his father. There were good years in America 
indeed. He had been like a man among men there, and 
had his part in a fight worth winning. But after—it 
was to be a glorious adventure when he took Warborough 
—he had counted that he would use his power to do great 
things. And he ran away from Warborough because 
the people were sullen and stupid. All the world had 
believed that great things were to happen in Ireland, 
but when he went to help the great things became con- 
temptible, and he ran away to save his dignity. And 
now from this venture to Italy, he came off with his life 
after helping to lead a thousand poor wretches to death. 
Whatever he touched was ruined. He required Mr. 
Beauforest to find reasons for this career of disaster. 

He had no sort of doubt that he had always been on 
the right side, fighting a fight which should have been 
won. All that he asked of himself was why he had 
brought failure. And he had no difficulty with the 
answer. Mr. Beauforest was feeble, Mr. Beauforest was 
a coward. He had only played with things, and when 
he was tired he let them fall and lie where they fell, and 
left other men to clear up the mess. And so he lay in 
shame wishing he was dead. Well, he was not going to 
die. It remained to make something of life. Mr. 
Beauforest must learn to give himself. 

There was enough to do. Those poor lads who fell 
in the vineyards at Mentana asked for vengeance. The 
man who sent his chassepots to butcher them should not 
go down to his grave in peace. Justin used to say that 
France was none so quiet under her Emperor. Justin— 
yes, he too called a man to action. Mr. Beauforest saw 
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that dark face set in a familiar sneer, sneering at the 
fellow who ran away from a lost fight. That was not 
how they came through in America. One used to stand 
it out there. His mind went back to the grim days in 
the Wilderness, and for a while he was happy. 

When he saw Cecilia next he told her lightly that he 
was off to France. She stared at him large eyed and 
white. ‘“ You will go away?” “Tl go where I can do 
good—as the Colonel used to say,” he chuckled. “ France 
is sf 


“Yes, Justin, Arthur,’ she cried, “we must find 
Justin.” 

“Tf one could! The dead won’t come back.” 

“How do you know? What do you know? If he 
is in Rome! Think—Justin in a Roman prison! My 
God, I think of him day and night.” 

“Do you? Well, I suppose I knew,’ 
forest stolidly. 

“Oh, Arthur!’ She hid her face. ‘‘ You'll not desert 
him.” 

“No. I don’t desert,’ said Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ Not 
any more.’ 

When he could travel they went to Florence. It was 
rent with recriminations—that part of it with which 
they had to do—Garibaldians accusing Mazzinians, 
Mazzinians denouncing Garibaldi, each party protesting 
that the other was in the pay of the Emperor Napoleon. 
To these disputes Mr. Beauforest and Cecilia, seeking 
information, were much exposed. No one they met 
would trouble to remember Colonel Justin. 

It occurred to Mr. Beauforest that Signor Corsini was 
a less partial, a more subtle mind. You may wonder 
what were Signor Corsini’s emotions when he received 
another invitation to dine with Mr. Beauforest. Whether 
from curiosity, or apprehension, or a respect for the 
Englishman’s talent for survival, he went to eat that 
dinner. 

Mr. Beauforest gratified him by a manner of hearty 


d 


said Mr. Beau- 
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candour. Mr. Beauforest had no complaints, no demands, 
no mystery about him. He was very glad to meet 
Signor Corsini again; he had hoped it would have been 
in Rome, but the dice had fallen wrong for them. Too 
bad! And after they had managed that business of the 
rifles so neatly! By the way, he hoped Signor Corsini 
had not been at any inconvenience? Good—Mr. Beau- 
forest would have been distressed. The Government 
was not uncomfortable ? 

Signor Corsini remarked that Mr. Beauforest would 
understand the Government was much troubled by the 
turn ofevents. It had never contemplated of course—— 

“Of course it hadn’t.” Mr. Beauforest smiled. 

Signor Corsini considered that the incident was closed. 
A stricken field—a chose jugée—and so forth. And 
then with a certain clarity of emphasis announced that 
it was impossible the attempt should ever be made 


again. | 
“T have some blood on my hands,” said Mr. Beau- 
forest. The excellent Corsini was startled. ‘‘ You didn’t 


see that vineyard at Mentana.” Signor Corsini was 
affected. After a moment he stood up and lifted his 
glass and drank to the immortal dead. 

Mr. Beauforest had no turn for that sort of thing. He 
remarked that he ran away. “It’s the other fellows I’m 
thinking of, those that didn’t run and didn’t die.” 

Signor Corsini, still rather shaken, passed a vote of 
condolence with the prisoners in Rome, and consoled 
himself with the reflection that the Pope sent some 
hundreds of them back. Yes, certainly, all Italians. 
No, none of the leaders. He waved expressive hands. 
What was to be expected ? 

“ Nothing,” said Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ But I’ve lost a 
friend of mine. Colonel Justin.” Signor Corsini regretted 
infinitely—‘“ I didn’t suppose you knew anything of him. 
But I suppose you know Rome? ” 

Signor Corsini recovered his spirits. Mr. Beauforest 
was plainly going to behave like a gentleman. He only 
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wanted something from somebody else. Signor Corsini 
was very happy to help him—and get rid of him. No, 
there would certainly be no difficulty in Mr. Beauforest 
going to Rome. It was in the last degree unlikely that 
anything was known of his part in the fighting. And 
even if it were, an Englishman would not be interfered 
with. The Papal Government was far too shrewd. As 
for discovering Colonel Justin—if he were in the Roman 
prisons—and getting him out, why the Colonel was an 
American—almost as good as being an Englishman. If 
Mr. Beauforest were to approach Monsignor Maes he 
would find a man of the world, a man without prejudices, 
a man of very quick intelligence. And Mr. Beauforest 
was, of course, aware that the old maxim still held true— 
Romae omnia venalia, at Rome everything can be 
~ bought. 

Appreciating the moral grandeur of Signor Corsini’s 
scorn Mr. Beauforest parted from him affectionately, 

Rome received the traveller without curiosity, one 
Englishman the more among many. It seemed to Mr. 
Beauforest, who was indeed no judge, that the mis- 
adventures of Garibaldi had not checked the wonted 
flow of foreigners. He saw his countrymen, and, which 
was less dangerous, other strangers everywhere. But 
for the French uniforms in the streets there was no sign 
that anything had happened to disturb the old lazy order 
of life. Mr. Beauforest chose a humble little hotel near 
the Pincian and sought Monsignor Maes. 

The lodging of Monsignor Maes was beyond the Tiber— 
in the Borgo under the shadow of the castle of St. Angelo. 
Mr. Beauforest found him a man who looked less like an 
ecclesiastic than an English squire. He was large, portly 
andred; he hada bluff manner, rather oddly paired with 
his soft drawling voice. 

“Let us speak English, sir, if you will forgive my 
awkwardness init. I love to practise upon my friends.” 
Mr. Beauforest said that he was very good and was told 
that Monsignor Maes had a welcome for any visitor from 
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England and for a friend of Signor Corsini’s friendship. 
Mr. Beauforest had heard that a friend in Rome was very 
valuable, and he needed a friend in the business on which 
he was come. He found that Monsignor Maes had a 
slow ingratiating smile. 

Well, the matter arose out of that affair at Mentana. 
Monsignor Maes composed his face again and lowered 
his eyelids. A most unhappy affair. Unhappy, Mr. 
Beauforest agreed, was the word. He had the great 
unhappiness to lose a friend there. Monsignor Maes 
offered him sympathy. To know that a friend was lost 
in that wicked adventure was indeed a heavy sorrow ; 
he could imagine only one heavier—to be one of those who 
had led poor souls to their ruin. Yet he would not have 
Mr. Beauforest go without hope. If even at the last one 
of these wretched men saw his sin and repented—mercy 
was infinite. 

It was mercy that Mr. Beauforest came to seek. 

Then how wise to come to Rome! 

“ You will let me say I am ready to believe that, sir, 
though I was born a heretic.” , 

The heavy eyes looked up at Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ That 
indeed you could not help, my son. But it was for 
you to learn.” | 

“Well, I have come to learn. There was a friend of 
mine, sir, called Colonel Justin, an American. He went 
to Mentana and he fell on the field. That I know, but I 
know no more. He may be dead. He may be in a 
Roman prison. That is what I have come to find out. 
And if he is here, I have a ransom for him.”’ 

“A ransom for his body, my son. Who shall ransom 
his soul ? ”’ 

“T cannot tell, sir. Can you? I think his soul is 
his own.,”’ 

“ All souls are God’s, my son.”’ 

“So be it. I only ask for his body, if you have 
a 

Monsignor Maes leaned back in his chair and took 
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snuff. ‘‘ My son,” he said softly, ‘‘ the Government of 
the Holy Father does not traffic in flesh and blood.’ 
Mr. Beauforest showed a decent horror. Surely he had 
not suggested such a thing. ‘“‘ Pray let me speak. I 
think you do not understand the matter. It is true that 
there are here in captivity some of the unhappy men 
who invaded the patrimony of St. Peter. But they are 
not held prisoners for vengeance, not even for punishment. 
It was said long ago, my son, ‘ Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.’ Most of those who were 
taken in arms at Mentana have been set free already. 
Those who are still prisoners are dangerous men, leaders 
in this wicked design, stubborn enemies of the Church. 
It is not possible for the Government of the Holy 
Father to show them the mercy which is in his heart. 
If they were set free who knows how soon they would 
take arms again and lead another host of deluded men 
to ruin?” 

“T don’t recognize my friend, sir. Colonel Justin, who 
is an American, could muster no army of Italians. The 
Pope is in no danger from him.” 

“My son, the Holy Father is in no danger from any 
mortal man. But he must think of his children. What 
if your friend is of those who put delusions into men’s 
minds and strife into men’s hearts and win their souls 
for the devil ?”’ 

“Tl beg you to remember that you speak of my friend 
and the best friend I have.’ 

“And he took you to Mentana,”’ the soft voice 
murmured. 

“Oh, sir, you might have come to that without so 
much trouble. Yes, I was at Mentana. But you 
should say that I took him. I did more to arm that 
expedition against you than Colonel Justin. It was I 
who found f 

Monsignor held up his fat hand. “I am not hearing 
your confession.” He smiled. “I think you are not 
on your knees.” 

14 
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‘No, sir. I have never seen any help in that.” 

‘““God help you, my son. God give you deliverance.” 

“ You refer me to God?” Mr. Beauforest shrugged. 
“ Well, sir, I thank you for your courtesy. I came to 
ask for my friend’s life, if you have it. To buy it, if it 
is for sale. And I think you have made me no answer. 
Yet I would give what Ihave. And if that is not enough, 
I fear you will have me in your prison too.” 

‘But now you threaten!’ Monsignor Maes bent his 
brows. 

“A threat, is it?”’ Mr. Beauforestlaughed. ‘“‘ Why, 
you have nothing to fear.” 

Monsignor was not diverted from his earnest gaze. 
“ You will die with him, if you cannot die for him? You 
are very young.” 

‘“‘ Did I forget to tell you that the man is my friend ? ”’ 

‘“My son, conceive that you may be wrong.” 

‘“ You believe in the devil, don’t you? Well, that is 
the sort of thing the devil would say.” 

Monsignor Maes folded his hands on his chest. “It 
is not to-day that we shall understand each other,” he 
said sadly. ‘‘ God bring you peace.” 

Mr. Beauforest went back to his hotel in a cold and 
desperate rage. Monsignor Maes was beyond his under- 
standing. He had no doubt that his Colonel was a 
prisoner and that the Pope’s men knew all about him 
and feared him too much to sell him at any price. If 
he could have thought of something to do which would 
set Catholic Rome howling for his blood he would have 
done it. But the days went by and he was still seeking 
some wild way out of his perplexities when Monsignor 
Maes sent for him. 

“T am afraid that I have given you days of anxiety, 
sir.” Monsignor looked at his haggard face. 

“Not you, sir, but my own thoughts.” 

“TI can at last give you some measure of relief. I find 
that Colonel Justin is not a prisoner.” 

Arthur did not answer fora moment. But he kept his 
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temper down. “ ‘Is not’ does not mean ‘ was not,’ 
I suppose ? ” 

Monsignor Maes smiled. ‘‘ But I think you asked me 
to forget the past, my son. Let us look to the present— 
and the future if you will. I do not find Colonel Justin 
among the prisoners. He is in the hospital of S. Spirito. 
They tell me that he is now well enough to be moved. I 
need not ask your benevolence for the good work of the 
hospital.” 

Arthur sat down. “I did not expect that I was 
coming to thank you,” he stammered. 

** And it is difficult,’ the soft voice murmured. ‘‘ Well, 
it is not necessary. I can hear of no harm that the man 
has done. He is not counted among the prisoners. He . 
came sick of a fever to the hospital, and there he has 
been nursed. We have nothing against him and nothing 
is to be feared. You are not in my debt, sir, but if your 
friendship or your charity owns a debt to the hospital 

” He spread out his hands. 

Arthur stared at him. He was curiously offensive. 
He did not seem to know it. Perhaps he did not intend 
it. After all there was no use in quarrelling with him. 
Arthur pulled out his cheque book and wrote. 

“You are generous, my son.’’ The cheque vanished. 

*“No, sir, I feel uncomfortable still.” 

“T have given you nothing.” 

“You are pleased to say so.’”’ Mr. Beauforest could 
hardly command his irritation. “‘I suppose nothing 
happened at Mentana, and i 

“In fact, what did happen? You were there. My 
son, it is not the Church that should remember the day, 
but those who fought against her. Do you see blood 
on your hands? No, it is not I who charge you. It is 
not to me you will answer. For me, nothing happened 
at Mentana. Nothing will ever happen in this world to 
disturb the order of God. But those who set man against 
man and make strife and misery, for them I see many 
evil days. God give you peace, my son,”’ 
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“ Well, sir—if we could all believe what you believe I 
suppose you would be right. But I thank you.” 

‘““ And you choose to believe nothing? I do not ask 
what right you have. But he who can believe nothing, 
a what will he lead men? Come, I will show you your 

riend.”’ 


CHAPTER XXVII 
SILENCE OF MR. BEAUFOREST 
(_ J eceors JUSTIN, discovered in a dark and 


odorous ward, showed no surprise nor pleasure 
at the sight of Mr. Beauforest. He reported 
himself a bag of aching bones but fit to move a thousand 
miles if he could get out of that dirty place. Arthur 
moved him that day and took him by easy stages back 
to Florence. 

He was weak from wounds and malaria, but his confi- 
dence in himself had not been shaken and his flow of 
conversation—he talked all day—made it plain that he 
considered Mr. Beauforest an inefficient friend. He had 
been the architect of his own safety. When the Papal 
troops came over the battlefield, he had lain as dead till 
nightfall. Then he made off and presented himself to 
a French officer as an American tourist who, travelling 
in the neighbourhood, had come, after the manner of his 
nation, to see the battle and been shot down. His per- 
formance, as reported by himself, was admirable. He 
had complained of the loss of a bag and claimed damages 
and threatened the vengeance of the United States. The 
Frenchman, however, was not adequately impressed and 
turned him over to a Swiss in the Pope’s service for in- 
vestigation. The Swiss knew too much and guessed more. 
The Swiss made himself unpleasant, but was not able to 
stand up to Colonel Justin’s masterful assurance that if he 
made trouble he would find trouble enough, from mys- 
terious friends in high places, from the Government of the 
United States. It appeared also that he had accepted a 
bill drawn by Colonel Justin on Arthur Beauforest. But 
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that was a mere incident. He had put the Colonel into 
a carriage and seen him safely into the hospital of Santo 
Spirito. 

“He seems to have made sure of you, sir,” said Mr. 
Beauforest. 

“Faith, if I hadn’t manceuvred myself into hospital 
quick I would not be here. The red shirts in the prisons, 
they died like flies.” The Colonel himself had a hard 
fight of it. He was left with half a pint of blood in him 
and on his weakness came malaria. And it was no better 
than being sick in hell, the way they ran that dirty hos- 
pital. He expanded in noisome detail, swearing that, 
as bad as the place was, he had the best that was going 
—such was the prestige won by Colonel Justin. But he 
had spent his last dollar on decent food and drink some 
while back, and he would have been out of the stinking 
den weeks ago if he had had the money to travel. He 
was wondering what the devil had happened to Mr. 
Beauforest. 

“Oh, nothing ever happens to me, sir. But it was kind 
of you to keep me in mind.”’ 

“T had you in mind all right,” said Colonel Justin, look- 
ing at him gloomily. ‘“ Faith, I was thinking you must 
have bungled it when you ran away.” 

sf r suppose you were. I have Cecilia safe for 
you.” 

““ Ah, she couldn’t be hurt, that one. But what were 
you at that you were this hell of a time coming through ? ” 

“T came as soon as I could. I’ve been down like you, 
wounds and fever.” 

The Colonel talked again, of the folly of every one else 
at Mentana, of his own adroitness, of his sufferings in 
hospital, of the general panic at Rome and the certainty 
that the days of the Pope were numbered. It was the 
French troops kept him alive and the French had no heart 
in the business. Why, the troops in Rome, picked regi- 
ments, were singing the “‘ Marseillaise.”” The Colonel also 
sangit. Mr. Beauforest watched him, shrunken, quivering, 
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his haggard face overgrown with shaggy black hair and 
the sulky eyes glaring as he rasped it out... . 

So they beguiled a long journey to Florence. Mr. 
Beauforest was at first oppressed by the gloomy certainty 
that his Colonel was a broken man. Before they saw 
Giotto’s tower again, he discovered that nothing had been 
broken in Colonel Justin but his temper, and that seemed 
likely to mend, so quickly the man gathered strength. 
He ceased to repeat himself, his flood of speech shrank. 
He was much his old self, only more arrogant, more 
saturnine. 

The eyes of Cecilia, however, saw him as an invalid 
still, and she, receiving him with tender emotion, ap- 
pointed herself his nurse—or as Mr. Beauforest chose to 
say, his mother. 

It was they who talked of what was to be done when 
the Colonel was ready. Mr. Beauforest only assisted 
with his ears. Both of them took for granted that there 
could be no peace. She would lament that Justin had 
been shamefully treated by Garibaldi, given so poor a 
part, hampered by such quarrels, and he would swear that 
if the men had had her spirit the thing would have gone 
well enough, and apologized to her for having made no 
more of it. The duet became tedious... . 

“Haven’t we fought the campaign often enough?” 
Arthur groaned one evening. “I believe none of us has 
much in it to be proud of.”’ 

“Well, I don’t blame some one else for everything,” 
says Mr. Beauforest with an angry eye on Colonel Justin. 

“That’s me,’’ said the Colonel complacently. “I 
guess I do so. I blame the little Emperor for the whole 
darned mess.” 

“He was always the enemy of Italy. Cecilia sighed. 
“‘ Mazzini said that long ago.’ 

“Ah, Mazzini!”’ Colonel Justin spat into the fire. 
“He ought to look at home, my girl. Some one passed 
the word along to Paris, or the bastard would never 
have had his troops and his transports ready at Marseilles. 
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And we'd have got through to Rome if we’d had another 
week.” 

“Oh Lord, we made talk enough for all Europe to 
hear,’ said Mr. Beauforest wearily. ‘‘ You needn’t look 
for treachery; we’re all traitors.”’ 

‘But it was the French troops,” Cecilia cried. ‘‘ We 
beat the mercenaries, we should have beaten them again 
and again. It was the French conscripts and the French 
rifles.”’ 

‘“‘ Sure it was,’’ Colonel Justin agreed. ‘“‘ It’s the little 
Napoleon did the business.’’ His hand began to tap on 
thechair. ‘‘ There’s nothing doing while he’s got France.” 
He beat out the rhythm of the ‘‘Marseillaise.’ “I 
wonder how long he will keep the business going. The 
French will stand a hell of a lot.” 

“ Well, that’s not their reputation.’”’ Mr. Beauforest 
laughed. ‘‘ How many revolutions have they had in 
the last century ?”’ 

‘“ See-saw,”’ said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ That’s all there is 
to it. 

See-saw, Margery Daw, 
Jacky must have a new master.” . 


Mr. Beauforest shrugged. ‘‘ It seems to be the end of 
all revolutions.” 

“So? Maybe so.” Colonel Justin looked at him 
sombrely, ‘“‘ Man is a silly beast.” 

‘But what are you saying?’”’ Cecilia cried. “ My 
God, it is not all the revolutions which fail. You marched 
with the Thousand, Justin, and to-day Italy is free. 
They do not ask for Bomba back again; they do not want 
masters—they are free men and happy.” 

Colonel Justin jerked his thumb at her and grinned at 
Arthur, ‘ She’d nope in hell.”’ 

‘And would you not?” she cried. 

“Well, I guess I’m not going to hell this long while. 
France is nearer.”’ 

Cecilia touched his arm. ‘‘ The boys at Mentana,” 
she said. 
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“ Would I forget ? Inever let aman cut up my fellows 
but I came back on him. I guess I can make him trouble 
enough.”” He turned to her shining eyes. “ You’re 
game, my girl, ain’t you? Faith, it’s like the old days. 
Say, we'll have sport in France.’ He began to talk in 
his old style. 

The French were tired of the Empire. It cost too 
much. Go after a Frenchman’s money and you have 
him flurried. It took too many men. Every one was 
sick of conscription, the wealthy bought their sons out 
and grumbled, the poor cursed them for finding substi- 
tutes. The army itself was shaking. The whole concern 
was rotten. 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. 


“And we'll see Buonaparte the bastard 
Kick heels with his throat in a rope,” 


he said. 

“Well, why not?” said Colonel Justin. “Say, you 
don’t mind, do you?” | 

“Lord, not I. Only I seem to have heard something 
like it before. And here we are with nothing done won- 
dering what we’ll do next.” 

Cecilia cried out. It was he who had been most bitter 
against the French. It was he who called the Emperor 
the villain of the piece. Why, it was he who said first 
he was going to France—going where he could do good. 

“Yes; I’ve done good wherever I’ve gone. We don’t 
have much luck with our revolutions, sir.’’ 

Colonel Justin glowered at him. “Got a chill, my 
son ?”’ he said. 

“No; I’ve got a memory. I remember Mentana. I 
don’t mean to take men to another.” 


CHAPTER XXVIII 
DISAPPOINTMENT OF MR. BIGOD 


ARTIN DRAYTON’S carriage drove into the 

courtyard of his house in the Champs Elysées. 

“Thank goodness! At last!” he said and 

with some solicitude handed his wife out. “I say, you'll 
lie down, won't you?” 

“My dear boy, I believe you think you’ve married 
your grandmother.” 

He found her a little later in a window seat, looking 
out at the bustling life below. It was a day of spring 
sunshine, and under the trees all sorts and conditions 
of folk were strolling together among the gingerbread 
stalls and the Punch-and-Judy stages—a pretty show. 
But she was not amused. He took possession of her 
hand. “ Tired, dear ?’”’ 

“ Heavens, no!’’ She came out of her thoughts. 
“Am I ever tired? Don’t be a goose, child.” 

“T say, you’re not worried about that crowd? It 
was bad luck running into a row like that.” 

“What sort of a row was it?” 

“Well, I don’t know. Probably the police had been 
_ arresting some fellow who is a bit of a popular favour- 
ite. Paris is rather excitable just now, you know. 
But they didn’t mean any harm. There’s no vice in 
them.” 

“Martin dear, have you the impudence to suppose I 
was frightened ?’’ She laughed at him. 

“Sorry.” He kissed her. ‘‘I say, Ann, I like you.” 

“T hope you do,” 

¢¢ Hope ? a) 
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“ Well, I used to think you did. Now I hope you do.” 
She showed him grave candid eyes. 

So for some time it was not necessary to talk. Then, 
“Did you see him, Martin ?”’ said Mrs. Drayton. 

“Arthur Beauforest ? So you thought that was him 
too.” 

“In the cloak—by the man in the white blouse.”’ 

“Yes. You know they say those fellows in white are 
police agents. They wear white so that the gendarmes 
shan’t hurt them in a row. Poor old Arthur—with an 
agent provocateur at his elbow. I hope to heaven he 
won’t do anything wild here. It would be very awkward 
to handle.’”’ He frowned the good official’s frown. ‘“‘ He 
was always such an incalculable fellow.” 

“Poor boy.’’ Ann Drayton sighed. 

Sir Claudius Burcot came in and the conversation 
became filial. It was not thought necessary to inform 
him of the apparition of Mr. Beauforest. When the 
duties of a father to a newly married daughter, a new 
son-in-law and their new house had been gracefully 
performed, Sir Claudius found an opportunity to say 
that Bigod was over in Paris and wanted to see Martin. 
“Something semi-official, I fancy, by his manner.” 

“He was born semi-official,” Martin grumbled. “I 
never know how to take the fellow.” 

The Hon. Percy Bigod, having plenty of tact, did not 
present himself till the next day. He spent some time 
being courtly to Ann, and respectfully affable to Martin, 
till Martin, who had no small talk and little endurance 
of small talk, stood up and said, ‘‘ Well, you wanted to 
see me, didn’t you? ”’ 

Mr. Bigod pulled his golden whiskers. “‘ Well, yes, 
point of fact, I did rather want to ask your advice, you 
know. Very sorry to bother you.’ Martin said they 
had better go to his room. “Oh, really, no,” Mr. Bigod 
protested. ‘ Not official, you know. Rather a private 
matter. Point of fact, I should be very glad of Mrs. 
Drayton’s opinion.”’ Again he apologized. 
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‘“ But I like giving my cpinion.”’ Ann smiled. 

Mr. Bigod at last came to his subject. ‘‘ Well, you 
know, it’s about this Beauforest man.” 

“Does he interest you, Mr. Bigod ?”’ said Ann. 

“Well, he did rather, you know, Mrs. Drayton. I 
mean to say I met the fellow once and had a chat with 
him and I said to myself, ‘ You poor beggar.’ Just like 
that. And I’m not a sentimental sort of fellow. But 
there is something about him. As if he’s been hurt. 
Queer eyes, he has, don’t you know.” 

‘““And I suppose you didn’t come to ask us about his 
beautiful eyes,’’ Drayton suggested. 

“No, of course. I am rather off the line. Only I did 
rather feel the fellow, if you know what I mean. You 
see, what first made us take notice of Mr. Arthur Beau- 
forest was that fellow Justin. He’s called himself 
Justin the last ten years. Born Casey. Met him, 
haven’t you ?”’ Martin said the Colonel Justin had been 
at Warborough. “ Just so. As soon as this Arthur 
Beauforest took over Warborough the man Justin goes 
down there. Well, we know a good deal about Justin. 
He began in the ’48 rows. He’s been in most things 
since. Red republican in France, Garibaldian in Italy, 
Fenian in general. Knows his way about all the secret 
societies. Rather odd he should be the Beauforest man’s 
first friend and only friend. What did you make of 
him ? ”’ 

“You should ask Lady Newstead,” said Ann; “ she 
loved him. He works hard to be a wonderful creature.”’ 

“ He’s an adventurer of course,’ said Drayton. “I 
should say he’s honest in his way and a clever fellow, 
with rather a weak head.”’ 

“Yes, yes.” Mr. Bigod nodded his respect and was 
thoughtful. ‘“ You’re very sound, Drayton.” 

“You didn’t come here to know what I thought of 
Justin.” 

“Well, yes, ina way.” Mr. Bigod pulled his whiskers. 
“It’s like this, you see. You remember the escape of 
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those Fenian prisoners from Twycester. That happened 
while Justin was with Beauforest at Warborough.” 

“TI was there too, Mr. Bigod.’’ Ann smiled. “ And 
I didn’t have anything to do with it.” 

“Oh, my dear lady! I suppose, though, you don’t 
happen to remember what Justin and Beauforest were 
doing that day?” 

Ann laughed. ‘I don’t even remember what I had 
for breakfast.” 

“Confound you, you don’t expect Mrs. Drayton to 
pick up information for the secret service? ’’ Martin 
cried. 

“No, no, my dear fellow! What an idea! I’m only 
asking how the thing struck you. There was an Irish 
rascal came in with a tale that Justin helped those fellows 
off. And that night one of Beauforest’s keepers was 
knocked out. They said poachers. But the keeper has 
got it in his head it was a gentleman. And he don’t 
hide it, he don’t much believe in Arthur Beauforest. 
Well, afterwards Justin and Beauforest went off to the 
west of Ireland on a sporting trip, they said, but they 
didn’t sport. They came back with their tails between 
their legs. That was the time of the Irish rebellion 
which didn’t rebel. Then they left the country. I 
rather fancy we frightened them off. They got to Italy. 
They were in that silly business of Garibaldi’s. Now 
we've lost ’em. What next? I mean tosay, what is 
the relation between Justin and Beauforest—and who 
is Beauforest ? ”’ 

“What do you mean? They were in the American 
army together. Justin is a sort of commanding officer 
to Arthur still.” 

“Heroes and hero-worship, by Arthur Beauforest.”’ 
Ann smiled and sighed. ‘“‘ Poor boy.” 

“You think so?” Mr. Bigod put up his eyeglass. 
“Well, I don’t know, you know. Before this Arthur 
Beauforest turned up as the heir, Justin was over in 
England. Point of fact, he was down in the Warborough 
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country. What was he up to, do you think? That was 
about the time Ralph died.” 

“Well, why not ? He knew Arthur in America. Any 
man might have come down to look at the family place.”’ 

“Yes; if he knew Arthur in America; or if he knew 
a fellow in America who could pass for Arthur. I do 
rather wonder, you know. Suppose he looked into the 
thing, saw the chances, brought over an heir. Then he 
would have Warborough in his pocket. And he has. 
This Beauforest man has been spending heavily on 
Justin.” 

“ Sothat’sitatlast!’? Drayton laughed his contempt. 
‘“ You’ve wasted a good deal of time. This is a mare’s 
nest, Bigod. The boy is Arthur all mght. I could 
swear to him.” , 

“Sorry, sorry.’ Mr. Bigod looked at him curiously. 
“ Of course, if you say so—well, that’s final. But I own 
I don’t see my way through it. What was Justin doing 
round Warborough before Arthur came? What is he 
doing with Arthur now ? ” 

“Arthur must be a rogue, mustn’t he, Mr. Bigod ? ” 
said Ann softly. | 

“No, that’s not fair,’ Mr. Bigod protested. ‘‘ Upon 
my soul, it isn’t. I like the fellow, you know. I do, 
really. But I mean to say, what is he at? All this 
while he’s making ducks and drakes of the Warborough | 
estates. What’s going to happen to it? What’s going 
to happen to him when Justin has sucked him dry?” 

“T can’t tell you.” Drayton frowned. “I can’t do 
anything.” 

“Well, there it is, isn’t it? ”’ said Mr. Bigod, pulling 
his whiskers. 


CHAPTER XXIX 
WAR 


ARTIN DRAYTON was more disturbed than 
he chose to show to Mr. Bigod. He had an 
active conscience which did not permit him 

to be easy at the thought of the owner of Warborough 
wandering round Europe wasting his substance on 
financing revolutions, which would accuse him of respon- 
sibility for the plight of the Warborough estate. The 
land was going to the devil and the people living in vile 
conditions. All the money the estate could furnish was 
needed on the estate. Martin Drayton had promised 
himself once some happy years of solid work on it. He 
had no grudge over missing the place, but he found it hard 
to forgive Arthur Beauforest for spending the money of 
Warborough somewhere else. 

So far Mr. Bigod had rightly judged. His hints about 
the ruin of Warborough smarted. But the action to 
which they were meant to stimulate Martin was not 
possible to him. In spite of Mr. Bigod’s mysteries he 
had no doubt that Arthur Beauforest was the man he 
claimed to be. It followed that nothing could be done 
to turn him out of Warborough, that nothing could be 
done against him at all. But much more than that 
followed. The Beauforest blood in Martin Drayton 
made him feel a responsibility for Arthur as well as for 
Warborough. He saw it plainly his business to find the 
fellow and stop him ruining himself. Arthur Beauforest 
was certainly somewhere in Paris, and no doubt among 
the redder republicans and the revolutionaries. But to 
look for him there, still more to find him, when one was a 
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secretary of the British embassy, would attract to him the 
particular attention of the French police: which would 
delight Mr. Bigod and his confounded secret service, and 
probably end in the elimination of Arthur Beauforest 
according to their desire. The more Martin considered 
his duty, the more he was puzzled how to doit. But he 
continued to try, and in the effort found that he liked 
Arthur better. This surprised him and he confessed it 
in a bewildered way, as he was won't to confess his rare 
discoveries about himself to his wife. 

“You know, you're not a luxury; you're a necessity,” 
said Ann. ‘‘ A son of Martha, my dear.’”’ He demanded 
explanations. ‘“‘ Why, you’re always doing things. You 
only like people who want things done for them.” 

“Tm hangedifI do.” Hewasindignant. ‘“ That’s our 
friend Arthur, not me. I’m not a philanthrope; that’s 
his trade.” 

Mr. Beauforest could have told the discreet secretary 
of embassy that the French police were not as potent as 
he supposed. Mr. Beauforest knew a good many of their 
agents and found them not difficult to manipulate. There 
was a feeling among them that the Empire would not 
last for ever, and that it would not be amiss to make 
friends to themselves of the mammon of unrighteousness. 

Some credit is due to the organizing powers of Colonel 
Justin. They came into France over the German frontier 
as Americans on their travels. They had papers which 
would stand the ordinary inspection. Their finances 
were provided for by an arrangement that Mr. Beauforest 
and Cecilia should draw on their bankers through Switzer- 
land. Thus disguised and equipped they set forth to 
provide France with one more revolution. 

There was some delay at first. Colonel Justin in 
France was a little out of date. The friends of his boy- 
hood in the unstable republic from which the Empire 
was made had either become fat, loyal Imperialists or 
been driven into exile. Time was spent in discovering 
the new apostles of sedition and making friends with 
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them. In this the secret police, who were taking pay 
from both sides, according to the custom of the trade, 
were helpful. But when Mr. Beauforest was at last 
permitted to see France through the eyes of the enemies 
of the Empire, it seemed to him that the country was 
already in the first pangs of revolution. 

He was taken to riotous meetings in this town and that, 
where orators thundered against the conscription, against 
the taxes, against the rich and against the government 
of bandits while their audience fought the gendarmes. 
He found everywhere mysteriously elaborate organiza- 
tions of working people and shopkeepers swearing all 
sorts of oaths to stand together and making all sorts of 
plans to give the Government trouble. What impressed 
him most, he was introduced to lodges of a secret society 
in the army. The young conscripts told him that was 
strong in every garrison, in every battalion—at least in. 
every battalion drawn from the towns. It was more 
powerful than the officers, it was greater than discipline : 
every man who was in it would die before he suffered one 
of his comrades to be punished unjustly—it was liberty 
for each and all. When the time came, and that would 
not be long, it would overthrow the Empire and the 
Emperor, and make a free army and a free France. 

Mr. Beauforest had lost his old ability to believe what © 
he wanted to hear. But there was no resisting the 
evidence. When troops talked like these French troops 
the foundations of all things must be shaking. They 
were good troops too. He had watched them under 
arms and manceuvring with respect. A real army, not a 
rabble of unhandy civilians—trained men who could work 
together with one will. And they were ready for rebellion ! 
Mr. Beauforest was shaken. 

Wherever he went there were rumblings of revolution. 
At the theatres, though the play might be the most 
guileless stuff, in the entr’acte somebody would begin to 
mutter the “‘ Marseillaise ’’—it was still a song of rebellion 
then—and the whole house roar it out. A man could 
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not sit at a café without hearing prophecies of earthquake. 
A man could not walk the streets but he found his feet 
going to that song of Justin’s : 

Conscrits, au pas: 

Ne pleurez pas, 

Ne pleurez pas: 


Marchez au pas, 
Au pas, au pas, au pas, au pas! 


And the little Emperor himself, a sick man, was uneasy. 
The old ministers went out, new ministers were brought 
in to make orations about reform. There were plebiscites 
again. The voice of the people was to rule France. The 
Empire would be liberal. 

“Ah, he can’t patch it now,” Colonel Justin said. 
“ The thing’s rotten.” 

“It is the curse of his race. No Bonaparte will ever 
see his son reign,”’ Cecilia told them. 

“Why, do you believe in family dooms?” Mr. Beau- 
forest smiled. ‘‘ I thought you were a child of reason.” 

“IT? It is you who are the reasonable one of us all.” 

“Say, won’t you take me in, sister ? ’’ Colonel Justin 
drawled. 

She looked at him and laughed. ‘‘ You—there is no 
reason in you. You could always believe what you want. 
This Arthur,’ she snapped her fingers, ‘‘he believes 
nothing, he wants nothing, only he thinks. Oh, a 
reasonable man.” 

“Well, when you two have done your flirting——’ 
Colonel Justin grinned at them. ‘“‘ What did you make 
of Blanqui, son?” 

“Why, the old fellow’s a fanatic. A queer type. The 
only educated fanatic I ever met. He talks like an 
encyclopedia singing hymns. But I took to him. A 
man of sorrows and acquainted with grief. You’re not 
interested, sir? Well, I suppose he is rather spiritual. 
But he says he has 50,000 men in Paris in his secret — 
army. I should write it down a good deal. He’s not 
a child of reason, Cecilia.” : 
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Colonel Justin nodded. “‘ He’s got plenty men all right.”’ 

“But it is like walking on Vesuvius now,” Cecilia 
cried. ‘“‘ The ground groans and cracks, and you see 
fire under your feet, and a 

“And the whole concern will blow up good and high 
any minute,’ said Colonel Justin. 

“And then?” says Mr. Beauforest. 

“There is an end of the Bonapartes,”’ Cecilia cried, 
“and France is free and Italy. Perhaps all the world 
at last.” 

So they were talking when war came. 

They came out from their lodgings to find Paris shouting 
for the army, for the Emperor, for France. There were 
no more rebels. Every man was inflamed with war. The 
stations were besieged with crowds cheering the troops, 
who went off decked with posies and singing. 

All day long the crowds marched and counter-marched 
to the cry of Berlin. The Emperor was acclaimed like 
that other Emperor in his years of victory. He would 
show the Prussians the road to Jena: he would give 
France the Rhineland: he would make France mistress 
of Europe. 

A solemn company gathered in the obscure apartment 
behind the Madeleine. ‘‘Theswine! He’s beat us again,” 
said Colonel Justin. ‘“‘ Faith, they’re savages, the 
French.”” He pulled Cecilia on to his knee and played 
with her roughly. “‘Give them a war and they’re 
happy.” He swore at length. ‘ The only card he had in 
his hand! I never thought he had the spunk to play it.” 

“He is a gambler in grain,” Mr. Beauforest shrugged. 
“This is double or quits, that’s all.” 

“ But he is an assassin,” Cecilia cried. ‘“‘ Those poor 
boys—they go to be killed that he may reign still, he 
and his Spanish woman and her priests.” 

““ What else are they fit for ?’’ Colonel Justin growled. 
““ Sure, it’s the way of the world. Men will fight for their 
masters who'll not fight a blow for themselves. A damned 
race, so it is.” 


CHAPTER XXX 
DESERTERS 


to land an army on the Prussian coast. Frossard 

had broken into Germany with 60,000 men. 
Paris still cheered and sang. And to the apartment 
behind the Madeleine came two gentlemen seeking Colonel 
Justin. Mr. Beauforest found them making themselves 
amiable to Cecilia. He did not care for their manners. 
But there was no doubt about their credentials. They 
were recommended by the great Blanqui; they came from 
the Committee of Vigilance at the headquarters of the 
Internationale, and their talk was the pure milk of the 
revolutionary word. Such were M. Bianchi and M. 
Stravinski, shaggy little men and not too clean, but not 
lacking brains for talk. They interested Mr. Beauforest. 
They were the first men he had met who had no sort of 
faith that the war was going to be won. They spent 
much time in assuring him that the Emperor and the 
Empire tottered on the brink of destruction. The victory 
of Prussia was to them certain and they prophesied it a 
crushing victory. “‘ And then?” Mr. Beauforest asked. 
Why, then of course the people would come into their own. 
He had to listen to a long familiar oration on that golden 
age. 

Into this came Colonel Justin. They had been civil to 
Mr. Beauforest. Upon the Colonel they fawned—and 
began all over again. 

This war, this madness of the Emperor, it was the grand 
opportunity. Blanqui knew it. Blanqui was to call 
Paris to arms. 


Te air was full of rumours. The fleet had sailed 
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“ The hell heis.”’ Colonel Justin pulled his moustaches. 

It was certain. It was arranged. The thing would 
begin—in the Colonel’s ear now—in La Villette, but there 
was another plan. The Colonel was a soldier. 

‘“T’ve heard so.” The Colonel’s hand was still busy 
with his mouth. 

Let him say then what would happen if the railway to 
the frontier, the railway through Chalons, were cut. 

“Well, I guess some fellows would swing for it.” 

But no, but no. One blow like that and everywhere 
disorder and ruin. The armies would be broken, the 
Empire would be broken. The war would be over. 

‘And the Prussians eating us up,’ said Mr. Beau- 
forest. 

M. Bianchi and M. Stravinski turned upon him. Was 
one a bourgeois then, a patriot ? The Prussian was not 
the enemy. Let him devour the Emperor and the 
Empire. Then at last the war could begin, the war of 
the people. And what a chance! The Government 
dishonoured, shattered, the people with arms in their 
hands! At last, the victory of the proletariat ! 

“ That’s last, all right,” said Colonel Justin. ‘‘ What 
was it came first, though ? ” 

M. Stravinski, who was the less furious of the two, 
undertook the explanation. Colonel Justin was a soldier 
—a soldier of the most distinguished: a veteran. Very 
well. He was therefore the man to understand the 
importance of the plan and to carry it out. The Colonel 
would agree that to blow up the Railway of the East 
must destroy the enemy. 

“Will I?” said the Colonel. ‘“‘I guess not. Say, I’ve 
repaired a cut line in half a day.” 

“Aha!” M. Stravinski laughed and pointed a dirty 
finger. ‘“‘ You have played the game before, my friend. 
You know it well. What one blows up must be well 
chosen, is it not so? A tunnel, a great bridge, that is 
the point.” 

“ Say, isn’t that wonderful, son? ’’ The Colonel turned 
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a sardonic face on Arthur. “ That’s what you didn’t 
know.” 

M. Stravinski was fora moment disorganized. “ But 
certainly the place must be well chosen,” he repeated. 
“Well, it is you, my colonel, who shall choose the place. 
It is why I come to you. But then—the railway is 
broken, for days, for weeks; there is no ammunition, no 
supplies, nothing, the army is broken. Is it not so? 
Ah, you know well that you can do it.” 

Colonel Justin laughed. ‘‘ War’s damned simple when 
you're a civilian.”’ 

M. Stravinski again laboured his point that the army 
would be broken, must be broken. 

“One army perhaps,” said Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ Aren’t 
there two, my friend? I think I have heard there are 
two in this war.” 

The Prussians, M. Stravinski explained, vehemently 
corroborated by M. Bianchi, were fighting the battle of 
the people. Let them break the Empire and France 
would be free. That was clear, was it not? Well, then, 
to the plan. There were men who would carry it out, but 
they wanted a leader, a soldier, a man who understood 
military engineering. Colonel Justin could rely on it the 
plan was well thought out. There would be no lack of 
explosives. There was money. 

‘Where from ?”’ said Colonel Justin. 

But they came from the Committee of Vigilance. If 
the Colonel would meet the Committee 
“ Meet hell,” said Colonel Justin. 

Mr. Beauforest drew a long breath and smiled at 
M. Stravinski. 

The two broke out again. It was to end the war at a 
blow. It was (as aforesaid) to save France for the people. 
It was—— 

“Say, you’re making a draught,” said Colonel Justin. 

What ? The Colonel would not even give an answer ? 
Had one been deceived, then? The Colonel and his friend, 
they boasted themselves friends of the people. Ah, they 
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were not Frenchmen indeed, but one did not wish to think 
them traitors. The people would know how to avenge. 

Colonel Justin said something coarse. That penetrated. 
M. Stravinski, scowling and quivering, drew off M. Bianchi, 
who stormed. 

‘““ Ah, the dirty dogs.”’ The Colonel opened a bottle of 
wine. 

“ But, Justin ’’—Cecilia came to him timidly—“ why 
were you so short with them? It is true, is it not, if you 
could break the railway that would end the war quickly ? ”’ 

Colonel Justin stared at her over his glass as he drank. 
He set it down and turned-to Arthur: ‘ Will you tell me 
now—what’s women for in this world ? ” 

“Oh, I hate you.” She stamped her foot and began to 
cry. ‘‘ Why should you mock me?” 

“Faith, because you’re a fool, my girl,’”’ said Colonel 
Justin. 

_ “Tt is you who are fools—or cowards, isit? Hereisa 
great thing to do and you will not venture it. The very 
thing that we came to do and such a moment as we shall 
never findagain. Wecouldend it all—it is true what they 
said—make an end of the Emperor, the war, everything, 
and you will not. Are you afraid, Justin? Isit he has 
made you false?’ She came and knelt by the Colonel’s 
side and put her arms round him. “ Don’t you see, it 
would be the greatest thing you ever did. It would give 
us everything.” 

He thrust her off. ‘‘ Ah, let me be. There’s no sense 
in you. Would I sell myself to a dirty Prussian spy ? 
Would I stab the poor devils in the back when they’re 
fighting hard? Faith, there’s no honour in a woman.” 

“Tt is for the cause, Justin. It is for the people every- 
where. It is for freedom.” 

“ Dirt it is and nothing but dirt. To hell with you, girl. 
Til not: bezin at. 

She dragged herself up and stumbled out. 

Mr. Beauforest reached for his colonel’s hand. It was 
long since he had felt so near to him, “I’m sorry, sir.” 
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‘Ah, no matter for her. What’s the use in a woman 
at all? ’’ He wrung Arthur’s hand. “ You're allright, 
son.” 

The two men drew closer together and she was left 
to herself. So they were living when the first news of 
disaster came and Paris fell from exultation into despair. 
MacMahon had been beaten, his troops had “run like 
hares,’ they were not over the frontier, not even on the 
frontier, they were a rabble at Chalons and the Prussians 
in France. The war which was to have been a promenade 
to Berlin was already nearing Paris. And Blanqui with 
his friend Eudes, the chemist’s assistant, exploded his 
little revolution in La Villette. It was stamped out before 
the apartment behind the Madeleine heard of the explo- 
sion. ‘‘ There’s his secret army,’’ said Colonel Justin. 
“So darned secret old Blanqui can’t find it himself. 
Faith, we’re on the winning side for once,” and he laughed. 
For he was already predicting the defeat of the French. 
The little apartment was strewn with maps and the two 
men working out the campaign hour by hour as the 
rumours came. It was only Cecilia, a sad phantom of 
herself, who still kept touch with the lurking apostles of 
revolution. Her men’s minds marched with the con- 
scripts in the miry lanes of Champagne. 

The ministry fell, the republicans prophesied that the 
next thing to fall would be the Emperor, the redder 
revolutionaries announced the’ overthrow of the bour- 
geoisie, the triumph of the people. Cecilia found that her 
men cared for none of these things. They would only 
talk of Moltke and Bazaine and MacMahon and the 
tactics of the chassepot and the mitrailleuse and the 
fighting quality of French and German. Each new day’s 
story of defeat made keener their interest in the war. 

“My God, one would think you came to fight for the 
Emperor, not against him,’’ Cecilia broke out. “Is it 
not good then that he is ruined ? ”’ 

“Emperor hell,’’ said Colonel Justin. ‘“ The lads are 
fighting for their country.” 
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“ Their country! They have no country. They fight 
for their master like slaves. There is no freedom but in 
defeat.”’ 

‘“ Ah, don’t talk words.” Colonel Justin spat. ‘“‘ This 
is war.” 

And there came the news of Sedan. It was hidden, it 
leaked out; it was the more terrific. Paris had been told 
to hope all things and believe all things of the army that 
marched with MacMahon and the Emperor. There was 
an end of faith. Who could believe a government that 
lied even on the morrow of disaster? France was 
betrayed. Out of hiding came Blanqui’s secret army to 
muster crowds—there was no need—to inflame the 
crowds—no need of that either—to lead them against 
the government. The police and troops were set to keep 
them away from the Palais Bourbon where the deputies 
were met. But the police were not strong enough and 
the soldiers had no heart in the business. They would 
not fix bayonets; they would not stand. 

“Put up your arms! The Republic! The Republic! 
Hurrah for the Republic!”’ To that cry the crowd 
surged on and broke through the ranks and into the 
chamber. 

Colonel Justin and Mr. Beauforest forced their way 
along the quays, two men with an object in life, to be out 
of that mob and away. 

An hour after Cecilia rushed into their lodgings crying 
“ Justin! Justin! Have youheard? Itisall over with 
the Emperor! They proclaim the Republic. Listen! 
You can hear the people still Vive la République !”’ 

“Ah, the rats,’’ said Colonel Justin. 

She ran into the room where he was in his shirt 
sleeves by a packed valise. ‘‘ What is this then, Jus- 
tin 2% 

“Tf you’re spry you can make the English mail, my 
eirle Ger. oto: its 

“Leave Paris? Now? You are going back to 
England ?”’ 
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He laughed. “England? Me? Ithink not. We're 
going to look for the war.” 

“The war! Oh, you are mad with your war. It is 
here, it is here, that we must be. The war is over. But 
here, there is the Republic, they have liberty, it is here 
they need us, in Paris.” 

“ Ah, don’t be talking now. This town’s no place for 
you. You be offto London. There’ll be hell here before 
all’s done. Vive la République, is it? If there was a 
man’s blood in any of these rats it’s not that they’d be 
shouting this day, it’s vive la Guerre.” | 

“You are going to fight ? Fight for the Emperor? ”’ 

“The Emperor—sure there’s no Emperor left. He’s 
beat, poor devil, he’s dead to the world. No, my girl, 
we'll fight for the country. And that’s something more 
than this dirty town.” 

“ But the armies are all beaten.” 

“Well, isn’t that when a man wants to fight ?”’ 

“ But you—oh, this is all wild and mad!” She sank 
down on the bed holding her breast. “It is here, it is 
here you should fight. For the Republic, for liberty.” 

“Ah, what’s their Republic? The rats that never 
stood a shot! The lads that have done the fighting, 
they’re the fellows for me.”’ 

“But you betray us, then you—you,” she sobbed, 
“you leave the cause. You desert.’ 

“And that’s good, faith! D’ye hear that now, son ? ” 
he called to Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ We’re deserters, we are.” 

Mr. Beauforest came to see the little woman lying on 
the bed and sobbing. ‘‘ Yes, yes, deserters ! ’’ she moaned. 


CHAPTER XXXI 
MARTON 


HEY were not the only people leaving Paris. 
The train at the Gare de Lyon was full to the 
footboards, and it left behind it a crowded plat- 


form. 
“Women and children last,’’ says Mr. Beauforest, 
looking out at them as the train moved slowly by. ‘‘ One 


feels heroic.” 

“There’s plenty time for them.’ Colonel Justin 
shrugged. ‘‘ The Prussians won’t be here to-morrow— 
nor the day after. Time enough to evacuate all the 
civilians—if anybody has a head on him.” 

Though he spoke in English he was at once taken up 
by one of their close packed neighbours, a fat old fellow 
from the Midi. 

“Monsieur is perhaps an old soldier ? ” 

SJ believe you.” 

“T also, I have served. I fought at Solferino, mon- 
sieur.”” Colonel Justin said something about saluting a 
conqueror, and lit a cigar. The fat man bowed as much 
as hecould. “ But you, monsieur, you did not make that 
campaign ?’’ Colonel Justin had not the luck to be 
French. He was only American. Ah—that explained ! 
Well, he told monsieur, he who had fought at Solferino, 
that France would never be conquered. He hoped that 
monsieur would have the chance to see how Frenchmen 
fought for France. 

“T hope so. That’s what I’m here for.” | 
Monsieur must understand that Paris was not France. 
There was a murmur of dispute in the crowded carriage, 
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but the vehement voice of the Midi won. No, certainly 
Paris was not France. That was why the old man was 
going back to Toulouse. There men were men. There 
one would not make riots when the country was in danger. 
There men would rush to arms. 

Some one said that they were mighty fire eaters in the 
Midi. 

It was not only in the Midi. It was the same every- 
where in the provinces. But yes, everywhere men would 
rise out of the ground to fight for France. The provinces 
would save Paris in spite of herself. 

‘Good luck to you,” said Colonel Justin. 

In the small hours the train crawled into Dijon and 
Mr. Beauforest and Colonel Justin extracted their stiff 
damp bodies from the press and took the morning air. 

The confidence of the old man from the Midi did not 
inspire them. They had no illusions about the military 
value of armies which started from the ground after their 
country was in danger. The soldier of Solferino might 
or might not be right to believe that the provinces would 
throw all their men into the war. It could not change 
the issue. No new levies would stand against the trained 
mass of the Prussians. The two men were well assured 
that they gave themselves to a lost cause. 

They had none of the enthusiasm of chivalry. Their 
plans were coldly practical. They had no sort of desire 
to lead forlorn hopes. They had no expectation of making 
any fame or winning any power. They saw the chances 
which were left no larger than reality. Their plan of 
campaign was to find some bands of wild fellows who 
would make raids behind the German advance, break 
railways, harry the transport, cut up detachments. Both 
men had played that game, knew every move in it and 
precisely what it was worth in the end. The war was 
lost and France could not win it again. But she might 
worry the Germans so that they could do her no more 
harm ; she might stay their advance, she might make them 
bleed till they were glad to lose hold of her and go. 
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And if not—well, the thing had to be tried. A man 
could not stand off. 

The narrow, crooked town of Dijon received them with 
good cheer, and then arrested them as Prussian spies. 
They extricated themselves from a blusterous examina- 
tion in the old palace with all the honours and were 
offered uniforms in the National Guard or membership of 
the francs-tiveurs, the rifle club of the place. Burgundy, 
it appeared, was taking arms as heartily as the fat veteran 
of Solferino prophesied. But it was still too far from the 
war to satisfy them. In a week they had inflamed a 
handful of the younger francs-tiveurs to go north and 
look for fighting. They passed from the smiling hills of 
Burgundy to the grey plains of Champagne and found it. 
The railway was busy with long trains of supplies, for the 
German armies locked round Paris. German sentries 
watched bridges and culverts. German detachments 
were quartered here and there to hold the country down. 
And Colonel Justin and Mr. Beauforest made themselves 
busy. 

Their francs-tiveurs could shoot and they learnt by 
cruel experience to stalk. There was no quarter for them 
if they were caught. They had no uniform, they were 
outside the laws of war, and the Germans killed prisoners 
and wounded with the cruelty of savages. The little 
company lost half its strength in the first week’s fighting. 
But the men who were left made themselves the more 
dangerous. Over twenty miles no German sentry went 
to his post at night without a quick fear that he would 
be dead before he was relieved, no German patrol went out 
with any confidence that it would not draw the fire of 
men whom it never saw, no German detachment marched 
sure that there was no ambush on the road. The sentries 
were doubled, the patrols were strengthened, more troops 
were brought into the district, and still the francs-treurs 
took toll. For the best of the Germans had little skill 
in this skirmishing and the new troops were oldish men. 
‘Faith, we’re wearing ’em out,” said Colonel Justin, as 
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he watched from afar through his glass a heavy footed 
battalion drag to its billet. “‘ These are Landsturmers 
now. Say, we'll make grandpa sweat.” 

He was in high feather, for the work of his little com- 
pany had drawn to it reinforcements. The countryside 
had many reckless fellows in it, soldiers who had broken 
away after the first defeats and were eager for another 
chance at the Prussians, peasants who had been ruined 
by the invasion and wanted the price of wife or harvest or 
homestead in German life. Colonel Justin found himself 
the leader, by right of skill, of a band of men who would 
dare anything and endure anything if they could be 
killing. The autumn was wet and cold. His men always 
on the run, lying out of nights and scurrying across 
country all day, ill shod, ill clothed, had kept their 
strength and their spirit marvellously well. But he was 
afraid of the winter. Hard weather fought for the side 
that could hold good quarters. And in spite of all the 
francs-tiveurs the German grip on Paris held fast. It 
must fall soon if the siege was not raised. There was 
talk of great blows by the new French armies gathering 
on the Loire, in the north, in the west. Colonel Justin 
only believed in them when his men were listening. He 
had the professional soldier’s contempt for raw levies. 
Still the only chance that he could find of escaping the 
full penalty of defeat was to hack wounds on the veins of 
communication and so bleed away the strength of the 
Germans and make them weak and weary of the war 
before all France was in their hands. 

He had cut the main railway through Champagne more 
than once. At last he made out for himself the running 
of the trains which carried ammunition to the guns 
bombarding Paris, and laid new plans. 

All went well. He chose a stretch of line on a down 
gradient through a cutting. That was guarded by a 
post on the high ground above the railway. Having 
watched their hours of relief and their signalling Colonel 
Justin rushed them with bayonet and knife and made an 
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end of them without a shot, and repeated at the regular 
intervals their flag signals to the next post while Mr. 
Beauforest dealt with the railway. The lines were not 
torn up lest the engineer should see and stop in time, but 
spread. The heavy ammunition train, gathering speed 
on the down grade, derailed itself, and in the crash the 
powder blew up. The explosion brought down the walls 
of the cutting. Colonel Justin, as he made off through 
the chill December rain, was well pleased. The guns 
round Paris would go hungry for many days, and perhaps 
the men who served them. That line must be long out 
of action. , 

His success was measured by its penalty. More troops 
and better troops came into the district. A strong net- 
work was thrown over roads and countryside. Cavalry 
which had been watching the new French armies was 
brought up and the American chasseurs were hard 
driven. They had never had to deal with mounted 
troops; they did not thrive on it. It became clear that 
if they were to hold together they must make for fresh 
country. With a diminished band Colonel Justin sur- 
prised a troop of Uhlans dismounted in the dusk going 
into their billets, shot them down and made off on their 
horses, leaving a hapless village to their vengeance. 

The American chasseurs were no good horse masters, 
and pursuit was hot, but most of them won clear away 
and the Champagne country knew them no more. They 
were chased into La Beauce and found little comfort in 
it. Those bare plains in which there was no cover from 
winter horizon to horizon, where all the homesteads were 
gathered into large villages far apart, were not suited to 
their way of fighting. The Germans were there in force 
for they could afford no trouble between their armies on 
the Loire and their armies round Paris. 

There came a day when they stumbled upon a column 
of wagons which had its escort ready for them, and were 
scattered in disorder. Mr. Beauforest was ridden down 
by his own men and left on the road with a bleeding head 
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and only one leg that would do its work. It became clear 
to him as the darkness gathered and the mud froze about 
him, that if he lay out that night he was not likely to see 
another dawn. Death, if death came quickly, he could 
bear with good will; what he could not bear was the 
thirst that tortured him. He dragged himself along and 
found a frozen puddle, broke it and sucked the ice. 

‘Somewhere in the dark a church clock chimed. He 
laughed. The thing seemed to talk of life. He laboured 
on, now hopping, now crawling, and more than once he 
lay down to wait for the cold to bring him death, but the 
chimes still called to him. Shaking and racked with pain 
he saw at last dim masses in the starlight, and found that 
he was in a rickyard. He tumbled over what was left of 
a stack of straw and burrowed into it and slept. 

With a clash in his ears he woke. The men must be 
standing to arms. He started up and saw in the pale 
dawn a woman carrying a yoke of pails. She saw him 
too. 

“ Be silent !’’ he called to her. “I shall do you no 
harm. But be silent.’”” The woman made no sound at 
all. She stood still and stared. ‘‘ Wait. I will come to 
you.” He could hardly stand; he tried to stumble to 
her, and arrived headlong on her bosom. Pails and all 
she took the shock sturdily. She held him to her while 
the pails swayed and splashed about him. 

“My poor boy,” she said. ‘“‘ But he is wounded.” 

“Hush. I am not wounded. No. Do not look at 
me. You must not know me. See, here are two francs. 
Put some bread and milk there by the door and I will 
take them and go. But youhavenotseenme. You have 
not seen anyone. Go.’ He pushed her away. 

She smiled. “The poor boy. Follow me, then.” 
She let him go, and turned and swung away with her 
pails. 

Arthur made a show of coming after but the sprained, 
bruised leg was the worse for the stiffness of the night. 
As soon as she was in the house he stopped, swaying and 
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breathing hard. She saw him, ran to him, her sabots 
clattering, and before he knew what she would do she 
had him on her shoulder like a sack and carried him off. 

He was set down easily, carefully, on the bed in the 
corner of the kitchen. She stood back and looked at 
him, her hands on her waist. She was broad of bosom 
and hip, a short, sturdy woman, with the untroubled 
face of a child. What she saw was a man covered with 
dirt and blood, who could not straighten his back or be 
still though he clutched at the bed on either side of him, 
a wisp of a man, contorted. A clotted wound lay across 
his brow and under the matted mud in his beard his face 
was haggard as a skull. 

She turned from him without a word, and from the 
pot by the hearth filled a bowl of soup, blew on it and 
brought it tohim. He would have taken it in his shaking 
hands but she held it to his lips herself. | 

When that was done she bustled away, and brought a 
bowl of water and rags, and washed the wound in his head 
and bound it up and still said nothing. 

“ Thanks, child, thanks. You’re a good Samaritan.” 

“What?” Her round eyes looked into his. “‘ Come, 
the other wounds.” 


“But there are no other wounds.” Hesmiled. ‘“‘Iam 
healed.” 
“Nonsense. That leg ” Her hands went to it. 


“Tt is a strain or a sprain and bruises, nothing else.”’ 

“So much the better.’”’ She knelt down and began to 
pull off his boot. 

He cried out, pain helping his protest. ‘‘ No, no. 
That won’t do. I can’t stay here.” He struggled to his 
feet. “I am well enough. I must be off. If the 
Germans find me here, I am hanged and they’ll burn the 
house over your head.” 

She watched him totter to the door, and then caught 
him and swung him to the bed again. ‘“ Little one, you 
can go nowhere like that,” she said. ‘‘ Come,’’ and she 
took the boot again. ‘‘ Must be brave.” She had it off 
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and felt theleg. ‘“‘ Fie, his ankle is big as my thigh. And 
the rest so little and all black! Tobedthen.”’ She began 
toundresshim. ‘“‘What?”’ Her puzzled eyes discovered 


the reason of his embarrassment. ‘‘ Do I not know howa 
man is made?’ She thrust him into bed and rubbed 
him with rough vigorous hands. “ There. Now he is 


warm. Must sleep now. Sleep sound, it is all safe. 
We have no Germans here. No one will come—sleep. 
And I shall not be far. I am only going to plough. All 
is well, little one.’’ She left him and he heard her talking 
to a horse and heard no more. 

When he woke it was dusk, and the firelight glowed 
across the low room, and he saw her sitting by the fire 
eating. Hedid not stir, but ina moment she was bending 
overhim. “It isa goodchild.” Shesmiled and touched 
his face. ‘“‘ Yes,a goodchild. One feels better; is it not 
eae 

Arthur, who felt every nerve in him aching, said that he 
was well enough. 

She laughed and brought him a bowl of soup and a little 
bread, and raised him with one arm and held him against 
her shoulder and fed him. ‘‘ Come, do not make trouble,” 
as he protested and tried to take the food from her. 
“ That is not kind.” 

“ Faith, I am making enough trouble for you, child. 
I shall not be easy till I am gone.”’ 

“Do not be afraid. The Germans never stay here. It 
is a little village and poor. You are safe.”’ 

“ Tf they do come, tell me in time, that I can get away. 
I must not be caught in your house. Promise that. 
Come, give me a promise or I must go now. Promise 
me.” ) 

“Well, I promise you.”” Shesmiled. “No; youshall 
not be caught here.”’ 

He consented graciously to finish his soup. ‘ You 
know what lam? Iama /franc-tiveur. I am one of the 
American chasseurs. You know what will happen if the 
Germans find you hiding me?” 
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“Yes, yes. The Germans shall not find you.” She 
laid him down again and looked at him with grave, childish 
curiosity. “‘ You are an American, then. I thought you 
were a gentleman. You speak so beautifully.”’ 

“ Well, [am English. My name is Arthur Beauforest.”’ 

“Arthur Beauforest ?’”’ She repeated it, tasting the 
sound. ‘“‘ You are an Englishman. Why do you come 
to fight in France? ” 

He laughed. ‘“ Faith, I can’t tell. Because there was 
a war.” 

“My God, this war!” she said bitterly. “It is a 
madness. Well, rest now, my child.’? She smoothed his 
bed, and went back to her chair by the fire and finished 
her supper. 

“Are you alone, then ?”’ Arthur said, watching her. 

“Yes, here there is only me.” 

“What is your name? ” 

““Marton.”’ She looked at him steadily. ‘“ Marton. 
Sleep, sleep.” 

“‘ But where will you sleep, Marton ? ”’ the drowsy voice 
persisted. 

“ Ah, is it so poor a house, then ?’”’ she cried. “‘ Do you 
think I have only one bed? But there are three good, 
soft, warm beds. Have I not made you comfortable, 
then? Do you want another ? ”’ | 

Mr. Beauforest said that he was sorry. But she would 
not speak to him again. She bustled about the room at 
her housewifery and drowsily he watched her vanish into 
what seemed to be a cupboard in the wall. He heard the 
slow breathing of sleep and himself too slept. 

In the days that followed he learnt something about her. 
He learnt for example that she was fiercely proud of her 
house and all that it held. To suggest that he was taxing 
its resources was as great a sin as to object to her doing 
things for him, and she could resent passionately, though 
not for long. But if he avoided these two offences she 
was like a kindly child. She seemed to think it entirely 
natural that she should have a sick man on her hands as 
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well as her house and her little farm, and went about her 
work with the serious simplicity of a child who had 
invented it all for play and who was thinking of nothing 
else but the moment. 

She had no reserves and expected him to have none. 
He soon knew as much about her as she did herself. She 
had lived in that house all her days and never been twenty 
miles away from it, never known any other life than the 
work of the house and the farm. Her mother was some 
years dead. Her brother had been taken into the army, 
sent to Mexico and killed there. Her father, going to 
market, had been ‘shot by the Germans. She could not 
tell why. He was found dead on the road, the calf taken 
from his cart, the horse from the shafts. She spoke of 
it quietly enough. 

“Faith, they are brutes, these Germans, not soldiers,”’ 
said Mr. Beauforest. 

She shrugged her strong shoulders. “It is the war,” 
she said, and wiped her eyes with her hand. “It takes 
all the men like a fever. My father, he used to go out 
of nights with his gun. He would boast that he had 
killed. Oh,itisamadness. And you, Arthur—you came 
from England to fight. My God, what is the use of it ? ” 

“IT don’t know that I have been much use,” he said. 
“I’m less than none now.” 

‘“‘ But it is good to have you there.”” Shesmiled. “The 
house wanted some one. And you are kind, Arthur. 
Before there was only me, and the land.” 

“Are there no friends, Marton ?.”’ 

“Oh yes, we are all good friends in the village. But 
there are almost no men left. And it makes much work. 
We have no time for one another. The land takes all.” 

“The land must be served ?’”” 

She stared at him. “ But yes, of course. One must 
care for the land. That is life, is it not?” 

“ Faith, I think I have never found what life is.” 

The clear eyes were puzzled. She thought it over and 
laughed. ‘‘ You are only a child, Arthur. In the end 
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there is nothing but the land. That is sure. What did 
you do then before you came to fight ? ” 

“Why, I fought in other countries.”’ 

“You are a soldier? That is your trade? I do not 
know why any man is a soldier. It is only to waste.” 

“ After all, I came to fight for France, Marton—say, for 
you. And before I fought for liberty. Wasn’t that worth 
while ? ”’ 

“T do not know. Liberty—I do not care for that. 
That means nothing. Onehastolive. I cannot tell why 
we fight in France. For the Emperor—but there is no 
Emperor any more. If you would stop fighting, the 
Germans would goaway. My God, how shall we get in the 
harvest if you still have your war? It is madness.” 

“You have the right to say so, my dear,” said Mr. 
Beauforest. ‘‘ And faith, I’m a rascal to trouble you.”’ 

She started up. “ But you donot, youdonot. Never 
say that again.’”’ She bustled about the room in the 
firelight, setting things ready for the morning, and stayed 
looking at him as she went to her bed in the wall and came 
back and kissed him. ‘“‘ My poor one,” she said. ‘ Allis 
well, is it not?” 

The odd husky tone of her deep voice was long in his 
ears. It seemed to him only a little while since Cecilia 
had been nursing him. Faith, rather a different nurse 
this solid girl with the cow’s eyes. Well, she had cow’s 
eyes—big, liquid, calm. No sneer in that. It was an 
Homeric compliment. Hera, the ox-eyed. The ox-eyed 
Marton. No, he was not sneering at her. A man might 
as well sneer at the solid earth. The life-giving earth. 
Homer again, confound her. Who would have thought 
the square Marton Homeric? But there was something 
elemental about her. A daughter of the soil, faith. The 
cornland of La Beauce, that was Marton. Not much like 
that fiery particle, Cecilia. 

And Mr. Beauforest, a ridiculous person, must needs 
be a baby for one and the other to nurse! He laughed 
in the dark. He remembered another woman, the 
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opulent Miss Burcot. He heard himself bragging to her 
that he was a rebel. Behold the rebel, the antagonist of 
principalities and powers, on his back in bed with women 
feeding him and washing him. Mr. Beauforest, having 
gone forth to help mankind, could not help himself to a 
dinner. 

After all, there was nothing to be ashamed of in these 
last days. Ireland was a farce, Italy a tragedy without 
dignity, but France—in spite of Marton, confound her— 
he had done a man’s work for France. No one was the 
worse for him there. It was not the itch for fighting, 
though the solid Marton might say so, which brought him 
into France’s war. No, Marton—not guilty. A clean 
conscience, my child. And faith, one had done some- 
thing. The poor devils who scurried through the mud 
had let a lot of German blood out; they had taught the 
Germans that it was a damned long business to conquer a 
country ; they had done what they could to get Marton 
peace for her land. 

Her land and her harvest! She could think of nothing 
else, or she was nothing else. A daughter of the soil ? 
Lord, the creature was the very spirit of it. The solid 
Marton a spirit! Well, and why not? The spirit of the 
furrowed earth. While the earth endureth—what was 
the text ?—seed time and harvest shall not fail. The 
spirit of fertility. The earth-mother, strong, deep- 
bosomed. Oh Lord, Homeric again! The deep-bosomed 
Marton. Well, so she was.... Mr. Beauforest sank 
into sleep. 

The days went by and nothing disturbed the life of the 
cottage. One or two of the village women found their way 
in, and Marton presented him as a friend of her brother’s 
who had escaped from the army in Champagne. They 
took him for granted—the only questions they asked were 
how soon the war would end. 

“They are not curious, your friends, Marton.” 

She looked at him with a child’s surprise. ‘‘ What? 
I do not understand.”’ Hedidnotexplain. “I tell them 
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that you are kind. They say it is good for me to have 
some one to care for, and it is good, isit not? So many, 
they have no one now.” 

_ “It’s I who have been fortunate.”’ 

“Do not say that any more.’ She made a noise with 
her pots and pans. 

‘“ Do you know anything of my friends—my American 
chasseurs ?”’ 

She looked up at him. ‘“‘ They are here, they are there. 
I know nothing of them. My God, what use is it?” 
She bustled out. . .~ 

A day came when Mr. Beauforest put on his clothes 
again and stood on his feet and asked to be given light 
duty. 

It was not often that Marton smiled. ‘‘ What can you 
do, my child? Youare only a bag of bones. Fie, I hear 
them rattle.” 

“What a woman you are! ”’ 

Marton looked down at her broad bosom with calm 
approval. ‘‘ Yes, I am a woman,” she said. ‘ Well ? 
Is it not good, Arthur ? ” 

“ Tt is beautiful, it is delightful. But I don’t know that 
it is good for me.”’ 

“What do you mean?” 

‘““ Because you always want me to bea baby, my dear.”’ 

“You are silly. A baby, fie! That is a long, bony 
baby, isit not? A baby witha beard! I do not want 
one like that, I.” 

Arthur smoothed his beard. ‘“‘ Yes, I am growing up, 
mamma. That’s what I want you to understand. It’s 
time I was earning my living. Suppose I begin with the 
housework.” . , 

Again Marton smiled. ‘‘ You!”’ she said with happy 
contempt. 

He took up a pail and made for the door. He was 
stopped, the pail taken away from him, he was brought 
back to the fire. ‘‘I know you're stronger than I am 
now,” he complained, holding by her solid wrist. ‘‘ But 
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it isn’t safe to bully me, Marton. I’m growing up, you 
know. I'll be the stronger soon. So you had better be 
good now.” 

Marton made no objection to being held; she let herself 
come against him, she leaned her head back till it touched 
his chest and looked upat him. ‘‘ AmI not good, then? ” 
she said like a child. ‘‘ What do you want, Arthur?” 

He looked into the deep, calm eyes, he met her sweet 
breath, he saw the bloom on her clear brown cheeks; it 
seemed to him that she was made to give good life. “I 
want to wash the dishes,’ he said. ‘“‘ I want to scrub the 
table. Faith, I can do that much.”’ 

“That?” She turned from him and bustled about it 
herself. 

“Why not?” 

“Do you think I will ever have a man do this in my 
house ? ”’ she cried. 

‘What is a man for in your house, Marton ? ” said he 
humbly. 

“In the house? Nothing, nothing at all. A man 
works on the land. My God, there is enough to do.” 

“So much the better. Tll go ploughing.” 

“You? Oh, the poor boy!” 

“Thanks. But I’ve ploughed in my time.” 

“True? ”’ She could hardly believe it for delight. 

“Tl drive as straight a furrow as you.” 

“ That—that is good.” But stillit was too good to be 
true. “I thought you were a gentleman, Arthur.” 

“Faith, I have been most things in my time, but that’s 
what I could never be long.” 

“You ought to be a gentleman.’”’ She sighed. “ You 
are so dainty. Is it true—you have really worked ?”’ 

“You rogue ’’—he took her by the shoulders—‘“‘ you 
don’t believe a word I say.” 

And then—was it the first time he had ever heard it ? — 
she laughed. “I like you to talk to me like that,” she 
said, and her shoulders moved in his hands. .. . 

It is to be confessed that Mr, Beauforest promised more 
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than he could perform. The tough soil of La Beauce soon 
defeated him. Marton’s team of mare and foal, Marton’s 
clumsy plough, were not such as he had driven in America. 
He could make nothing of them at first ; he was deposed 
to lead the team, which was superfluous and resented by 
foal and mare, and a little trudging in the heavy ground 
wore him out. Even when his strength grew he played 
her a poor second. 

“Tm willing, devilish willing, Marton,’ he panted. 
“ But that’s all, I believe. And it don’t do you much 
good.”’ | 

“But yes, yes, you do. You do very well. It is all 
different now that I have you. Only you must not work 
so hard.’ She poured out comfort and encouragement— 
like a mother teaching a child to walk he told himself, but 
not her. 

His strength did grow fast in the keen air that blew 
over that high cornland. Each day found him able for 
a longer heavier task, and his body began to take pleasure 
in it. 

And so, as he made an end of the farthest piece of 
ploughing, Arthur Beauforest straightened his back and 
turned to her who followed him sowing. ‘‘ Let me finish 
that. I think I never sowed anything in my life.” 

‘True ?”’ she said, looking at him curiously. She let 
him take the bag from her and walked at his side watching 
him. 

The winter sun was sinking into golden clouds, and 
wind came out of the west soft and warm. Away across 
the open plain he could see other women turning their 
teams towards home. Somewhere in her orchard a thrush 
was singing to the end of the day. 

“ Faith, you wouldn’t think we wereina war.” Arthur 
Beauforest laughed. 

“But we are not!” she cried angrily. ‘‘ Why do you 
think of it? My God, who thinks of war when he sows 
his land ? ” 

Arthur let a few grains of wheat trickle through his 
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hand to the end of the fresh furrow. ‘“‘ Good harvest, my 
dear,’ he said. ‘“ Well, I hope I shall see it.” 

“Good harvest, Arthur,” she said gravely. 

He turned the team towards the house and together 
they followed. “‘ Arthur, you will see it,’ she said. 

“Tf I can, child. It’s a long while to harvest.”’ 

She drew a deep breath. “‘ You are going away. I 
knew well that you would go away.” 

“Why, I have this little war on my hands.” 

“ That madness !”’ 

“T have to go on to the end, Marton. Somewhere out 
there there are my friends fighting. Well, I must do my 
share, too. I can’t let them be killed while I lie hiding.” 

‘““ My God, dol ask you to stay ?”’ shecried. ‘ I know 
well this is not a place for you.” She shrugged her square 
shoulders. ‘Go, go. One had to finish with it.” And 
then in a gentler tone, “ It is like that, is it not, Arthur ? ” 

“T must goin fact. Ihave to take my share,” he said. 
“T shall always remember, Marton. J——” 

“Ah, remember! Idonotcareforthat. Remember! 
It is not worth the trouble.” 

She left him and hurried on into her house. 


CHAPTER XXXII 
LAWS OF WAR 


T was not easy to find the American chasseurs. Mr. 
] Beauforest prowled the country-side for some days 
in vain. Hecame upon traces of them—here a dead 
man, there a dead horse—and once saw in the distance a 
troop of German cavalry at work. They were plainly 
still in the neighbourhood; but Mr. Beauforest’s radius 
of operations was severely limited by the power of his 
legs and the necessity of discretion, and information was 
hard to come by. The country people were not wholly 
friendly to the American chasseurs. There was a feeling 
abroad that the war in general had lasted long enough, 
and that the local war of the American chasseurs was a 
nuisance. Their manner of living on the country was 
compared, not indulgently, with the plundering of the 
Germans. Mr. Beauforest felt his conscience urge him the 
more sternly to join them and take his part in the trouble. 
At last Marton brought him news that some of them 
were lurking in a scrap of woodland away to the south. 
He was surprised that she should take pains to find them 
for him, but contrived not to say so. “ Faith, you beat 
me, Marton. You have them marked down and there’s 
no one will tell me anything about them.” 

“ You are a stranger,” said Marton, and skimmed her 
soup. 

“Where is this wood? I thought you had no trees 
in La Beauce.” 

“What? Have I not my orchard?” she snapped at 
him ; and spent some time telling him what good land 
it was. 
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“Yes, it’s the best land I ever knew, Marton. But——’’ 

“Oh yes, you are ina hurry. You must be gone now. 
Well, eat first.” She thrust a brimming, steaming plate 
upon him. And, eating herself, she snapped out direc- 
tions. He must take the Chartres road, he must turn off by 
Fresnay, he must——”’ Shestopped. ‘ But youcannot. 
There are Germans in Fresnay.”’ 

“ Well, Ican go acrosscountry. Where is this wood— 
close to Fresnay ? ”’ 

“You will never find it,” she decided. 

“T can go and look for it.” 

She shrugged her shoulders. ‘Oh, you must go, that 
is sure. I will show you the way, then.” 

He made his protest, and was defeated. So he laid 
down conditions. Could she take him by field paths, 
could she find them in the dark? Very well, they would 
start at dusk. And when she had pointed out the wood 
she must leave him and come back home. 

“My God, do you think I would keep with you? Do 
not be afraid!” 

So when the twilight came, the two of them trudged 
away through the fields. A red moon was rising when 
they passed the lights of Fresnay. They could hear a 
German drinking song in the village and German cheers, 
but no patrols were moving. “‘ They’re all right,” said 
- Mr. Beauforest witha chuckle. ‘‘ Now, where’s our wood, 
Marton?” It was in his mind that he might beat up 
the quarters of those merry Germans in an hour or two. 

Marton was lagging, looking back. “ Tired, child?” 
He took her hand. 

“Ah, letmebe. There, do you see, there in the hollow.” 

He made out a dark mass, he smelt the smoke of damp 
wood. He stopped. ‘“‘ Here we are, then. Good-bye, 
my dear, and good harvest. Marton, good harvest.” 

“Go then,” she said, and turned back, but stood still 
and watched him go. 

Arthur Beauforest went on towards the wood cautiously. 
In a little way he found a man beside him—a man who 
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rose out of the ground and came close. ‘“ Where's this 
go to?” said the stranger gruffly. ‘Lost your way, 
eh? What have you got?” He laid a bony hand on 
Mr. Beauforest’s right arm, who did not resist. 

“Have you seen any conscripts ? ” 

“In step,’ the man growled. It was the password of 
Colonel Justin’s chasseurs. ‘“ Who the devil are you ?”’ 

“Captain Beauforest. Is the Colonel down there ? ”’ 

“In the wood, sir. Pigeon’s call to-night.” 

Mr. Beauforest was going on when he heard behind 
him a scuffle, a stifled cry, and turned and ran. 

Marton was upon the ground with a man upon her. 
Mr. Beauforest gripped at his throat, and making sure of 
his head, swung a pistol butt. It crashed on his temple, 
and he was torn away from her. 

The other man swore. “Easy, captain, easy. How 
would he know she was your wench ? ” 

“One of our men, is he? You take him before the 
Colonel when he comes round.” 

“ He’s had enough, ain’t he?”’ the man grumbled. 

“ Do you want to be strung up too?’”’ Mr. Beauforest 
turned to Marton, who had scrambled to her feet. ‘‘ Are 
you hurt, child? ” 

“No, no. He has done nothing, Arthur. Nothing, I 
swear it.” 

“ Take this.” He thrust his pistolintoherhand. ‘“ You 
there—are there any more of your rascals out?” 

“Only round the wood, Captain.” 

“ Off with you, Marton, away home. You'll have no 
more trouble.” 

He stood watching her till she was out of sight. ‘‘ Bring 
that hound in, when he can walk, you,’ he said, and sought 
his Colonel. 

He gave a wood-pigeon’s call and was answered by 
another, and plunged into the wood and made for it. 
A rifle poked into his stomach brought him up short. 
“ Conscripts,” he said. 

“In step. Who are you?” 
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“Captain Beauforest. Back again.” 

“ There ” The rifle was withdrawn, he was thrust 
on and so came into a glade where dim fire-light showed 
a line of horses and a cluster of sprawling men. 

“Captain Beauforest, sir.’’ 

Colonel Justin started up. ‘‘ The hell it is! That’s 
good, boy. Say, I thought you was out of it all.” 

‘“ No, I haven’t been dead this time.’’ Arthur told of 
his escape. 

‘‘ Faith, they said you wasn’t dead. I thought you had 
gone out of the business.” 

‘Thanks. I thought you knew me. I came as soon 
as I was fit.”’ 

‘Sure,’ said Colonel Justin, and spat. ‘“‘ Ah, you’re 
all right, and I guess I can do with you, son.” 

“ How’s it going? ”’ 

Colonel Justin jerked a thumb at the men. “ That’s 
all that’s left. Faith, they don’t rejoin when they drop 
out. It’s the hell of a game now. The peasants have 
soured on us. You had the devil’s luck—you hit on a 
kind wench.” 

“T did. She showed me the way back to you to-night. 
And what she got by it was that one of our fellows tried 
to outrage her. If that’s their way, no wonder the 
country’s going against them.” 

‘Ah, how would he know she was your girl ? ”’ 

“He knows now,” said Arthur. ‘I laid him out and 
told the other fellow who was on picket with him to 
bring him in to you when he can walk.” 

“Say, what do you want me to do with him? He’s 
had his, I guess.” 

Arthur Beauforest stared. This was not the voice of 
Colonel Justin. ‘‘Do with him? I’ve seen you string 
a man up in the States for less.”’ 

“In the States I had plenty of men. Here—well, 
count em. I guess I don’t waste one because he wanted 
a woman. They can have all the women in France if 
it'll help em keep going.”’ 
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“ Faith, sir, this is a new sort of discipline. And you 
seem to lose plenty of men with it.” 

“Well, now, that’s great!’ Colonel Justin gave a 
laugh which ended in swearing at Arthur. ‘“‘ You came 
back to teach me how to handle men! That’s fine.” 

‘““T came back to be with you in this damned mess.” 

‘“ Mess, is it? Sure, it’s a losing fight, and there’s no 
better thing that I know. I thought you was the man for 
it, son. But if you’ve no heart for it, if you’ll not throw 
all in, off with you now, and don’t be fretting the lads 
are no gentlemen. There’s no dainty work for you here.”’ 

“You know I shall stay,” said Arthur gloomily. 

“TI do so.” Colonel Justin laughed. ‘‘ Lie down with 
you and get some sleep. We'll be moving before dawn. 
The Germans are darned near.”’ 

Arthur said something about that night attack on the 
Germans in Fresnay which he had hoped for—but was 
suppressed. Colonel Justin knew all about those Germans, 
they were a squadron strong, they were not to be surprised ; 
he would be well content if he got clean away from 
them. 

He did not. In the small hours after the moon was 
set, the Germans surrounded the wood and closed on it. 
The scattered pickets gave the alarm in good time. 
Colonel Justin knew his way out. His sentries fell back 
stubbornly firing as though all the outskirts of the wood 
were guarded. At his whistle they ran in to their horses. 
He held his men in close order on the track which the 
woodmen’s carts had made, and charging out of the wood 
in one mass they broke through the thin German line 
and away, but not without loss. There was heavier loss 
in the long chase, for the German horses, though they 
carried heavier weights, were the better cattle, and the 
Germans were stanch and well handled. 

Arthur Beauforest confessed that his Colonel made the 
best of it. His men knew their trade, his men (whatever 
their discipline) had the sense to trust him. But it was 
his head that brought them off. Scattered over the open 
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country as though it was every man for himself, they still 
obeyed his whistle. Once and again Colonel Justin 
glanced back at the pursuit and up at the stars. The 
Germans were working round toa flank. ‘“ They’re turn- 
ing us, sir,’ said Arthur. 

“Sure. They want to drive us on Chartres. They 
have outposts all round the place. That’s the game.” 

But he let it goon. He shouted and made his line edge 
away the more from the outflanking Germans, and so 
rode a mile or more with his head over his shoulder, 
then whistled a call. His men closed, turned and made 
for the German line where it was weakest, broke through, 
and were off again to the north, leaving the mass of the 
outflanking troop far behind. 

“Cavalry country, ain’t it ?’’ Colonel Justin chuckled. 
“Only we're no cavalry. It’s cover we live by.” They 
found it at last, plunged into a copse, shot down the few 
who were still up with them, and went off again in a new 
direction on the farther side. 

“That’s lost ’em, I guess,”’ said Colonel Justin. “‘ Faith, 
it was time.”’ And ina little while they heard a German 
bugle far away sounding recall. But still they drove their 
tired horses on. When they halted at dawn in the ruins 
of a burnt village, he looked round a diminished company. 

“IT suppose some of them will come in yet, sir,” said 
Arthur wearily. It seemed to him that they had lost 
one man in three. 

Colonel Justin looked round the dirty ragged men who 
were already hunting each for himself a sheltered corner. 
“Come in, is it? When hell’s cold,” he said. ‘‘ Six of 
you go out, my lads. Two hours guard.” He began to 
choose them. 

“Tl make one, sir,” said Arthur, and walking to and 
fro to keep himself awake, staring with eyes that smarted 
over the untilled land till he lost all power of thought, 
and stumbled on, conscious of nothing but the need to 
watch that desolate, empty land. When he was relieved 
at last he made for the nearest wall which would shelter 
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him from the wind, and fell down in the lee of it and there 
slept. 

He woke cold to the bone and wet, in a piercing drizzle, 
and sought better cover. Most of the company were 
huddled together in a farm kitchen to which they had 
built a leaky roof of broken timber and straw. The 
hearth was full of fire, and if the place was not dry at 
least it was warm. They had some food among them, 
rye bread, rabbits, potatoes, and what they had they 
shared. Mr. Beauforest found himself welcome enough. 
He was treated as a good fellow who had come back to 
help his friends—not as an officer. They had no officers 
left ; they were like a party of brigands obeying none but 
their chief, the Colonel. Their talk was of whether the 
Colonel, who had gone on a reconnaissance, would bring 
back any food. 

Mr. Beauforest, munching cold boiled rabbit, smiled at 
fortune. It was not the old habit of Colonel Justin, 
something lordly as a commanding officer, to go out and 
forage for his regiment. 

The Colonel came back with a sheep across his shoulders, 
to applause. “Have done, now. I’ve no drink. Go 
butcher the beast, you, and let’s have the chops out of 
her.’ He dropped himself down by Arthur’s side. 
‘“ We'll do here for a while yet. There’s no troops moving 
near.” He rolled over and slept. 

And indeed they had eaten their mutton before a man 
ran in with the news of German cavalry on the road. 
The company scurried to their horses. Mr. Beauforest 
climbed the crazy house wall and peered through the 
rain. ‘It’s a patrol, sir,’ he reported. ‘‘ No more in 
sight. They’re keeping the road.”’ 

Colonel Justin got his men behind cover. That patrol, 
riding through the ruins of the village, was cut down 
without a shot by men who sprang upon them like beasts. 
The bodies were stripped where they lay. Stronger by 
six good horses and arms and boots and clothes—much 
needed—the American chasseurs made off through the dusk. 
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They found fresh quarters in a lonely barn a dozen 
miles away, and thence levied contributions on a village 
which had no Germans in it, and for a day or two rested 
and lived fat. Then the village purveyed them 
news of a German transport column on the march, and 
they set off to cut it up. It was halted for the night 
when they came on it, the waggons parked outside a 
village. They rode down the sentries and made havoc ; 
they got off with a dozen horses and left the escort firing 
volleys into the empty dark. 

But the noise of that firing turned out all the German 
troops in the country-side. They were hunted night and 
day till a scanty company, driven hither and thither 
inside a closing ring which they could not break, halted in 
the dark and led their worn-out horses into the broken 
ground of a chalk-pit, and lay down to fight their last 
fight. 

“ They'll rush us at the dawn, son,” said Colonel Justin. 
“ That’s the end of it.” He yawned. ‘ Well, I guess 
we've done something.”’ 

Through the murmur of the wind in the night they could 
hear the German troopers closing, the thud and clatter 
of horses, talk and laughter. 

Colonel Justin moved to and fro, kicking his weary 
men into a scientific firing line amid the hillocks. “‘ Don’t 
waste your cartridges. Shoot to kill. Keep one for 
yourself, each man—or it’s the rope for you. Good luck, 
boys.”’ He came back to Mr. Beauforest and lay down 
by his side. ‘Say, it’s been a good game, Arthur. 
You've lasted out fine.’’ He laid his hand on Arthur’s 
shoulder and Arthur reached up and took it. ‘“‘ Good- 
bye, sir,” Arthur said. It was easy. Everything was 
easy at last. There was no need to think any more. 

So they lay and waited for the dawn. 

A red glow came in the eastern sky and showed the 
scattered grey mounds and the men prone behind them. 
It grew brighter and paler, and the edge of the sun rose. 
They could hear the Germans talking, noisy and jovial. 
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“Say, they're sticky.” Colonel Justin grumbled. 
“What is it now? I'll say they haven’t been sticky 
these days.” 

A crash of carbine fire rang out and echoed. Not a 
bullet came near the men among the chalk. “ Hell! 
What’s the fireworks ? ’’ said Colonel Justin. And then, 
through the echoes, came loud laughter and shouting. 

“Hoch der Ké6nig,’’ Mr. Beauforest repeated. ‘‘ What 
now? Lord, sir, they’re cheering peace.” 

“Oh hell,” said Colonel Justin. 

He stood up and marched out on the cheers, a gaunt, 
tattered figure. He came up on the skyline, and after 
him his ragged company straggled. 

They saw a sentry or two who waved to them, helmets 
on carbines. The rest of the German troops were in a 
mass, making merry, but when Colonel Justin and his 
miserable band were seen they cheered the French Army, 
pointing and laughing. 

“T’ll say they’re swine,’ said Colonel Justin. 


CHAPTER XXXIII 
IN THE RUE DES ROSIERS 


N rich luxury, in a room watertight, windtight 
furnished, Arthur Beauforest spreading his legs 
before a fire, looked at Colonel Justin on the other 

side of it. 

“ Faith, sir, I feel an old man,’ he said. ‘‘ I’ve lived 
into a new world.” 

‘“‘ And the worst one yet,’’ Colonel Justin growled. 

Mr. Beauforest drank wine and considered this. ‘“ And 
that’s an old man’s notion too,” he pronounced. “ Well, 
I suppose if we think it’s true, it is true for us. I feel 
as if all my life was behind me.’ He drank again. It 
was a rough Burgundy, but of some service as a drug. 
Melancholy was mellowed. He murmured verses. 


‘That age is best which is the first, 
When youth and blood are warmer, 
But being done, the worse and worst 
Times still succeed the former.’’ 


Colonel Justin stared at him with sombre eyes. “‘ Ah, 
you're down,” he said, gently enough. “I'll not blame 
you, son. Faith, the heart goes out of a man when it’s 
cease fire. This is flat enough after the riding we had 
with the boys. And a silly sideways end to it all.” 

Mr. Beauforest stirred the fire. ‘‘ Why, sir, I can bear 
the end. It wasn’t such merry work for anyone that I 
know. The country folks will be mighty glad to see the 
last of us.’ He stretched himself. ‘‘ Oh Lord, there 
Was no use in it ever. What is the use of us, sir? ”’ 

“Say, you are down.” 

“No, no. Tm old, that’s all. It’s a peaceful con- 
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dition. Peace in our time, good Lord. Is that in the 
Bible ? ”’ 

“One hell of a peace,’’ Colonel Justin grumbled, and 
was eloquent about it. 

They were in an inn at Maintenon, resting on their way 
to Paris. The remnants of their company had gone off 
with most of Arthur’s money in their pockets, complaining 
at the last that the cowards in Paris had made peace, 
and there was no more war, bragging of what they would 
have done. But there was nothing more to do. Paris 
had surrendered, the Germans had granted an armistice ; 
it only remained for France to pay what Germany chose 
to take. A conclusion, abominable to Colonel Justin, 
who felt himself disgraced in this laying down of arms, 
who saw in the German victory one more disaster for 
his cause. The Prussian king would fortify Europe 
against liberty, the old tyrannies would be more firmly 
established, the people would lose what freedom they had 
won. “ Faith, it’s the blackest thing that’s come since 
I began.”’ 

The next night two queer-looking fellows climbed the 
stairs of the apartment behind the Madeleine. It had 
been necessary to refit; but the two ragamuffins who 
walked out of the chalk pit had a dignity lacking to the 
men clothed in the garments that could be acquired in 
Maintenon. Mr. Beauforest shrouded himself in a purple 
cloak, very ample, but by far too short, and below it loose 
blue trousers were tucked into his riding boots. Colonel 
Justin was less fortunate. A frock-coat hung upon him 
in folds and wrinkles, his lean arms extended beyond its 
sleeves, and its trousers, straining at their straps, could 
hardly be persuaded to meet a pair of thin shoes. He 
seemed all hands and feet, like a growing boy, which went 
ill with his gaunt, bearded face. 

It was not remarkable that Cecilia failed to recognize 
them. She opened the door only a little way. “‘ What 
is it?’ she said, peering out. “‘ What do you want, 
gentlemen ? ” 
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‘Well, I guess I want to undress good and quick,” 
said Colonel Justin. 

She cried out—she flung the door wide—‘ Justin ! ”’ 
She pulled him into the room where a tiny lamp was 
burning. ‘‘ Why are you disguised? What is it?” 

“ Disguised hell. Did you want to see me without any 
pants ? Come on now, where’s my clothes? You haven’t 
ate ’em, have you?’”’ He strode past her into his bed- 
room. 

Mr. Beauforest laughed. ‘‘ The Colonel don’t like 
being ridiculous. And that’s what we are. What about 
you?’ He took her by the shoulders and turned her 
to the light. 

“T thought you were dead. Arthur, I was sure,” 
she said. ‘“‘ Don’t look at me so.” She was crying. 

“Are you real? You look like a ghost. You don’t 
feel much more. I suppose there’s been no food in the 
town. And what there was, you’d see some one else 
had it.’’ He lifted her, held her a moment, and set her 
down. ‘My God, there’s nothing of you. When did 
you eat your last dinner ? ” 

“ But last night, of course. There has always been 
food. It was easy enough for me, I had money. Only 
for the poor it was terrible. They do not forget. They 
will not forget.” 

‘““ Every one forgets,” he said with a shrug. “‘ It’s the 
only way to go on.” 

“You say that! Have you forgotten why we came 
to France ? ”’ 

“Lord, that was in another life. That was when I 
was young. To pull down the wretched Emperor, wasn’t 
it? Well, he is down, as down as Humpty-Dumpty. 
And we needn’t have worried ourselves either. What’s 
the use of us, my dear? Have you any notion? ”’ 

“We came to set the people free. My God, they are 
not free, because there is a Republic instead of an 
Emperor.” 

“Oh, you have found that out 2?” 
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“They have found it out. The same men rule— 
always the same men rule.”’ 

“ The epilogue of all the revolutions.’’ Mr. Beauforest 
shrugged. 

“It is you who say that!”’ 

“Yes. I’m an old man, Cecilia.”’ 

“Old at thirty! Ah, the poor creature! He is old, 
he forgets everything, and he has all life before him! 
And what life, then, my God, what life ? ” 

“That is what I wonder.” 

“ But go back to your Englandthen. That—that is the 
country to sleep in. One does nothing else there. Oh, 
a good country. One has not to think or feel. It is not 
done. Only to be quiet, and all is well.” 

“Why, when did you begin to hate England ? ” 

“When she did nothing for France. These poor people, 
they starve here, murdered by the Germans, by their 
own Government, by the bourgeoisie, and England she 
sleeps and grows fat. Yes, there was an Englishman 
here in the siege, he came asking for you, I said that you 
were fighting for France. He smiled, a big rosy man, 
just like one of your beef-eaters. Yes, he was amused 
that anyone should fight. He said he was only in Paris 
to look on. Tolookon at the people starving ; doubtless 
that also amused him. He—he lacked nothing. His 
soul was buried in his great body. Goto himthen. He 
will be quiet enough.” 

“Who is your large friend ? ”’ 

“What doIknow? Heis ofthe embassy. He stayed 
when the ambassador ran away. Stayed to ook on at 
us and see how we starved.” 

‘Do you know what I want now?” says Mr. Beau- 
forest. ‘“‘I want to see how you eat your dinner,” and 
called to his Colonel. 

They marched her off between them to the Trois 
Fréres Provengcaux. She gave them much trouble, pro- 
testing first that she liked to eat at home, then objecting to 
the Trois Fréres as a place of gross luxury, and demanding 
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that they should take her to the little eating house she 
had used all through the siege. These appeals found no 
favour with Colonel Justin, who told her that what he 
wanted was the grossest luxury he could find. 

So she was set down between them, a melancholy little 
waif, in the restaurant in the Palais Royal. Its luxury 
was adequate to the men’s hunger. All things could be 
had for money. A steak with anchovy butter, a poulet 
Marengo, kidneys with a champagne sauce, and Chamber- 
tin. “Ill say that’s aneat little dinner.”’ Colonel Justin 
chuckled and lay back in his chair, expanding at the pros- 


pect of it. 

“T think I shall never like cold boiled rabbit again,”’ 
Mr. Beauforest murmured. “‘ What was your worst, 
Cecilia ?.”’ 


“T had always bread—but the poor, they were eating 
anything—nothing. They are still.” 

“Ah, forget it. FFood’s coming in now good and quick. 
And here we are.’’ Colonel Justin smiled upon the 
steak. , 

“Vive la paix,’”’ said Arthur, and began hungrily. 

“Vive la guerre, my son. Where else would you get 
that hungeron you? Sure, I’ll be eating for six months, 
and drinking too.”’ 

But Cecilia did not, though they plied her at intervals. 

“Have you something on your little soul, my girl? 
Are you well ? ”’ | 

“Well enough, Justin. I am not hungry.” 

“The impudence of her,”’ said Mr. Beauforest. ‘‘ And 
what have you been doing all this while that you can 
say it?’’ He took her little arm in his hand. ‘“ Not 
eating, I think.” ; 

“Oh, let me alone. I donot grudge you. But these 
others !’’ Her sunken eyes flashed round the restaurant. 
“Look at them, do you think they have been fighting ? 
Do you think they have gone hungry ever ? ” 

The people at the tables were a comfortable company, 
bearing all the signs of prosperity, and busily merry. 
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“You wouldn’t say they’d been to war ’’—Colonel Justin 
gave a sardonic chuckle—“ or stood a siege.” 

“Vive la paix,” said Mr. Beauforest again. ‘ 

“Do you think there is peace ?”’ Cecilia cried. ‘‘ Do 
you think there will be peace?” 

“<«T have not found peace,’ says she—no, not upon 
earth.”’ Mr. Beauforest smiled. 

“Sure, they’ll make peace, this crowd,” says Colonel 
Justin with contempt. “It’s all they want in the world. 
It’s their kind put the shame on us.” He shrugged. 
“They can’t feel it, the swine. And they’re the ones 
that rule. Maybe that’s why.” 

“ Yes, it is the rich that made the war, it is the rich 
that made the peace, and the poor that are killed in their 
battles and the poor that must pay their ransom.” 

“* Ah, it’s the tale of all the wars in the world.’’ Colonel 
Justin shrugged. ‘‘ Say, you’re merry, my girl.” 

She leaned forward, her elbows on the table, her face 
close to his. ‘‘ How long, Justin ?”’ she said. ‘‘ Now— 
now the people know.” 

“So? Maybeso. Come on with you.” He pushed 
back his chair and gave her his arm. 

Mr. Beauforest remained to pay the bill. 

He did not trouble to catch them up; he was content 
to let her relieve her emotions to Colonel Justin—who 
would not be excessively affected; he enjoyed as he 
sauntered through the dark, noisy streets the sensation 
of being alone. It seemed to him some time since he had 
been in possession of himself. 

But when he arrived in their lodging, her eloquence was 
still in full flood. The Colonel, with his long legs on either 
side of the brazier of charcoal which was all the fire she 
had, chewed his cigar and endured while she fluttered to 
and fro prophesying earthquakes. 

The great Blanqui and his secret army were still in 
being, were going from strength to strength, were gather- 
ing to them all who had suffered in the war, all who were 
annoyed by the peace. The new republic was no republic : 
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it was the rule of the rich, of those who were worse than 
the rich—the bourgeoisie, creatures all stomach. It 
could not endure, it should not. The people knew their 
power. They had arms at last. Who had defended 
Paris? Not the miserable conscripts of the Empire, 
not the bourgeoisie, but the National Guard. A true 
guard of the nation, the people themselves. Well, they 
had still their arms, not rifles only, but cannon. They 
would still be a National Guard. The bourgeoisie had 
betrayed them to the Prussians. So much the worse. 
They would not again be betrayed. They would win 
freedom out of disaster. 

Thus Cecilia at length and vehemently. And Colon 
Justin rolled the cigar in his mouth and asked who was 
behind it all. There came a Homeric catalogue of names— 
Blanqui, Cournet, Rigault, Ferré, Cluseret-—some known, 
some unknown to Mr. Beauforest. His Colonel jeered. 

“* T have known four and twenty leaders of revolt, 
said Mr. Beauforest yawning, and went off to bed. 

‘‘What have you done to him, Justin? He has no 
heart left,’ the woman said. 

“ Ah, he’s tired—like a razor. Give him a rest and 
we'll use him all right. Say, is it true the National 
Guard is not disarmed ?”’ The conference went on... . 

In the morning Arthur was invited to go with his colonel 
and visit the Committee of Vigilance. He took some 
pleasure in explaining that he preferred to go to the 
British Embassy. But he did not find Martin Drayton. 
Mr. Drayton had been in Paris through the siege; Mr. 
Drayton had left the town and it was not known when he 
would return. A certain mystery seemed to shroud Mr. 
Drayton. Mystery also involved other matters. The 
Swiss banker through whom Arthur was accustomed to 
get money was not pleased to see him, was anxious to 
know how long he proposed to be in Paris, made a difficulty 
about cashing a large draft and yet in the end gave him 
a monstrously favourable rate of exchange. 

That respectable people suffered from nervous appre- 
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hension was the obvious deduction. Well! It would 
not be the first time, Mr. Beauforest remarked to himself, 
that the revolutionaries and the bankers and the diplo- 
matists had all been of the same opinion and all wrong. 
But certainly Cecilia’s predictions were not born of fancy. 
The girl had some of her facts right for once. The 
National Guard were in abundance. Wherever he went 
he could not escape their uniforms. They seemed to 
have no duties and no discipline, but certainly they had 
not been disarmed. There were many rifles going about 
the streets. It would be easy enough to muster an 
armed mob. Good troops could smash it, of course—if 
the ramshackle Government had any good troops left. 
A trifle of artillery would blow it away. And there were 
plenty of guns up on Montmartre, hundreds of guns 
parked on the hill, saved from the surrender. But who 
was to work them? It seemed nobody’s business even 
to guard them. Mr. Beauforest admitted ruefully that 
Cecilia and her friends had an excellent chance of making 
a revolt. 

And after? That was less clear. His Colonel was 
hand in glove again with Blanqui and the chiefs of the 
Secret Army. They came to the apartment by the 
Madeleine—Blanqui, the little bent man, white-faced, 
white-haired ; Flourens strutting and poising ; Ferré with 
his spectacles gleaming out of the black mane, and half 
a dozen more. Mr. Beauforest could make nothing of 
them. ‘‘ The poor are a necessity of the rich. Forty- 
eight hours are enough to make a revolution. A rich 
man dead is a leak stopped.’ Of such epigrams he was 
given abundance. What was to happen the day after 
to-morrow he could find no one to tell him. 

But his Colonel became busy; his Colonel was on a 
central committee here and a vigilance committee there 
all day—his Colonel had masses of papers all night. The 
eloquent men whom Cecilia brought in to dine were enthu- 
siastic about him. It appeared that Colonel Justin was 
the one creature needed in their schemes, a soldier of ex- 
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perience, of authority, a soldier whom they could trust. 

“What are they making you, sir? Dictator or only 
commander-in-chief ? ”’ 

The Colonel grinned. ‘ Ah, they don’t see their way 
through it, my son. This is more than they know.” 

It was understood that Colonel Justin did see his way, 
but had not yet contrived to get his way. Mr. Beauforest 
inferred that Blanqui and his friend were eager to use 
him rather than to obey him. 

And then came a night when the Colonel shook Mr. 
Beauforest out of his bed. ‘“‘ Come on with you. Here’s 
work. The Government has taken Blanqui and they’re 
sending troops after the guns.”” Mr. Beauforest sleepily 
resented the connexion. He could do without Blanqui 
easily: why should anyone want Blanqui: and if the 
Government could seize the guns why should it bother 
to seize Blanqui? “Sure, if we can lose him and keep 
the guns we'll do well enough. Into your boots, my lad.” 

Through the dark they made for the hill of Montmartre. 
The Colonel’s news was true. Troops were moving 
through the empty streets. The two wayfarers were 
challenged and driven off. They had to go round about, 
and gaining the slope at last found themselves treading 
on the tail of a regiment. It was on the summit before 
them, it surrounded the guns, piled arms and sat down 
till further orders. 

Colonel Justin made off at the double for the head- 
quarters of the Montmartre Vigilance Committee in the 
Rue des Rosiers. It was already awake and noisy. The 
Committee and many more than the Committee were in 
anxious session, every man seeing himself presently a 
prisoner and prescribing different audacities. The assur- 
ance of Colonel Justin brought them to a focus of common 
action. The troops had seized the guns, that was certain 
—no less certain that the troops did not know what the 
devil to do with them. They had no horses—not a gun 
could they move till horses came. Why then, raise the © 
quarter upon them and never a horse would get through 
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the crowd. Ring the bells, beat the drums, blow the 
bugles, turn out the National Guard, bring the people 
into the streets. The more the merrier. 

With the dawn all the hill clanged to the tocsin and 
every house poured out people. National Guards, 
buckling on their belts as they went, ran to the streets 
where their drums were beating, through a press of un- 
armed men, women, children making to see the show. 
Round the guns, round those inert troops, the crowd of 
spectators gathered and grew—a wall of helpless flesh. 

“What sort of fighting is this, sir?”’ says Mr. Beau- 

forest in disgust. 

) ace Baith: it's the people. themselves.” Colonel Justin 
smiled. ‘‘They’re taking a hand at last. That’s what 
I haven’t seen in my time.” 

“The crowd’s half women and children.” 

“Sure it is. And if the men see their blood, that’ll do 
the business, my son.” 

But in fact their blood was not spilt that day. When 
the National Guard came up behind them, when the 
troops were given order to fire, the women cried out: 
“Would you shoot us ? Would you shoot the children ? ”’ 
The word was given again and given in vain. The rifles 
came down. The crowd surged in upon the ranks and 
with them the National Guard. There was no fighting. 
The troops had no will to fight. All were brothers and 
sisters in a boisterous mob. 

Except the officers. An officer could be no man’s 
brother. Who gave the order to fire? It was the general 
himself—it was General Lecomte. But the others, they 
had passed the word, they had threatened their own men 
who would not obey. The old general and his officers 
were herded together and marched away and the ram- 
shackle guard that surrounded them had to work to bring 
them safe off. The mob wanted some one to kill. 

‘“‘ Faith, that’s done the trick.”’ Colonel Justin chuckled 
and strode off to the Committee in the Rue des Rosiers ; 
but Mr. Beauforest followed very soberly. 
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They could hardly get into the place for the crowd 
that was gathering to howl for the blood of the General. 
They found chaos within. The Committee was speaking 
with all its voices of a thousand purposes. It would 
march upon this fort and that fort, upon the Hotel de 
Ville, upon the Bank, it would throw up the barricades, 
it would rescue Blanqui, it would arrest men here and there, 
and all the while it had no men to do anything. What 
was left of its National Guards on duty hardly availed 
to hold off the mob and the howling grew. Grew louder 
when there was brought in another prisoner, an old man, 
a civilian, a proved enemy of revolutions, Clement 
Thomas. 

Mr. Beauforest detached himself from the confused 
debate and went to the window. It was a mob of many | 
colours, ragamuffins and women of the town and decent 
folk and National Guards broken loose and troops, half 
of them drunk with liquor, all of them drunk with the lust 
of cruelty. There was nothing to hold them. Nothing 
could hold them but killing. 

The door broke down, the crowd surged in yelling for 
the General and Clement Thomas. They were dragged — 
from the guard-room, they were set up against the wall 
outside, grotesque frock-coat and uniform together, and the 
mob jeered at the shaking white beard, at the shape of the 
old men, the way they stood. It was one of Lecomte’s 
own soldiers who fired the first shot. ‘‘ The dog. He 
gave me thirty days’ punishment. He is mine.” And 
then a fusillade and the two grey heads went down and 
the crowd ran in on their bodies. 

“Oh hell, we'll do no good here,” said Colonel Justin. 
“ Cut through, son, cut through. I’m off to the Central.” 

But Mr. Beauforest did not go. He was watching the 
mob dance over the dead. 


CHAPTER XXXIV 
INGRATITUDE OF MR. BEAUFOREST 


N ecstatic Cecilia came into the apartment by 
the Madeleine, a Cecilia who danced in her walk 


and sang. Mr. Beauforest, who was sitting in 

the dark, took his legs out of her way. She brushed his 

shoulder, put out a hand and discovered him. “ Arthur ?”’ 
adam still,’ here.” 

“ But, my dear, why are you in the dark?” 

“IT was dreaming, I suppose.” 

She lit the candles, still singing to herself. ‘‘ You have 
not heard. The Government has abdicated !’’ She made 
a face of contempt. “ The creatures have all run away.” 

Mr. Beauforest shrugged his shoulders. ‘“‘I suppose 
they will not be missed.” 

“Missed! My God, no. Let them go on running for 
ever. I would not follow them, I ‘i 

“Where have they run to? The Prussians? ” 

“ That is the place for them, isitnot?”’ She laughed. 
‘“ But no; they have gone to Versailles, to their army.” 

Mr. Beauforest sat up in his chair. “Oh! the army 
has not run away.” 

“ One calls that an army!” She snapped her fingers. 
“The army that marched on Montmartre. The army 
that was beaten by the Prussians. Oh yes, they have 
that. And the Prussians are sending them back the 
prisoners. The men of Sedan, of Metz! A grand army, 
my God.” 

“The poor devils who fought the war,” said Mr. 
Beauforest. 

“And now they have to fight the people.”’ 
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“The people. Oh, yes—the people. Who are the 
people ? ” 

“ But what do you mean?” 

He laughed. “I? Oh, I mean nothing. Faith, I 
have found that out. It’s what do you mean. Who are 
the people? The heroes of Montmartre ? ”’ 

“And why not? The men who took the guns——’” 

“The women and children who took the guns. My 
God, that was a victory!” 

“Why not, I say?” She stamped her foot. “Oh, 
you will see, the women will fight : for their homes, for 
life, for freedom. This is the people for the people, this.”’ 

“The women will fight. I can believe you. It will 
be a noble war.”’ 

‘ It is the last war—the war of the people for liberty.” 

“The last war! Yes; little children kill one another. 
Then we shall all be free. There were children dancing 
over those old men’s bodies in the Rue des Rosiers.”’ 

“Why not, then? They were traitors, those old 
rogues ; they were the enemies of the people, enemies of 
man. Qh, there will be no mercy in this war.” 

“T believe that too,’’ says Mr. Beauforest. 

“ You—you believe nothing. You never did.”’ 

Upon this controversy came Colonel Justin, flushed 
with wine and pride. It appeared that all was going 
well. The Central Committee was taking hold good and 
tight. And Colonel Justin was to have a brigade. 

“A brigade of what, sir?’’ Mr. Beauforest put up 
his eyebrows. 

The National Guard, to be sure. Yes; the guard was 
to be set in order—quartered in barracks—trained— 
new commands, new commandants. 

“And then?” says Mr. Beauforest. 

“Then? Why, we’ll hold Paris, and who holds Paris 
holds France.”’ 

“‘ There’s an army somewhere, isn’t there ? ”’ 

“The conscripts ? Well, I guess they won’t give too 
much trouble. You saw them on the hill.” 
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“Yes; I saw. Yes. If the army were all the same 
stuff you’d be catching a lot of old men to kill.” 

“Ah, there’ll be fighting all right,’’ Colonel Justin 
reassured him. ‘ The country regiments will be stiff 
enough.”’ 

“My God! I wish you joy of it,’’ Mr. Beauforest 
cried. 

“Say, you’re sore, ain’t you? What’s got you to- 
night? This is the best thing we ever had, my son. 
The people are up at last.” 

“Who are the people? What is it you are fighting 
for? Paris against the country—the townsman against 
the peasant—well, I think I know how that will end. 
The country regiments will be stifi—damned stiff. Good 
God, what’s it all for? To make a government of 
Blanqui? SBlanqui instead of Thiers, or Ferré for Favre. 
Bah, it isn’t worth a shot.” 

“It is the proletariat against the bourgeoisie,’’ Cecilia 
cried. 

“It’s the pot against the kettle. It’s all against all. 
And for the sake of the killing. You saw that mob on 
Montmartre. What did they want? Something to 
smash, somebody to hurt. That’s your cause, Colonel.”’ 

“What set him off ? ’’ Colonel Justin turned frowning 
on the woman. 

“He does not believe. That is all,” She shrugged. 
“He is what he is. There is nothing to do.” 

Lhe Colonel waved her away. “I guess we'll have 
this out, son.”” He settled himself over against Arthur, 
and waited till the door was shut on them. ‘“ You're 
done with me, are you?” 

“‘T’'ll not go into this business, sir. I wish to God you 
wouldn’t touch it. But if you do—well, I’ve followed 
far enough—or too far.” 

“T thank you.” Colonel Justin laughed. “ Say, I’ve 
let you down, haven’t I?” 

“No, sir; nor I you, I think. We've stood together 
fairly enough, though God knows we’ve made little of it.” 
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‘““What’s set you off now? Killing those old rats on 
the hill ? ”’ 

“Do you call it that? Yes; that then—and all the 
rest. What have you got before you? More filthy 
fighting and waste—waste—nothing but waste. Well, 
I'll not go on.” 

‘““Mr. Beauforest retires. To his estate, I presume ? ”’ 
The Colonel grinned and rolled his cigar between his 
teeth. 

“Does it matter? ’’ said Arthur wearily. 

“Sure it matters. There was a bargain, my lad.” 

“TI don’t know that I’ve treated you ill, sir.” 

“Treated hell. I did my job. I got you into War- 
borough. You were to give me what I wanted out of it. 
Well, what about that ? ” 

‘“T think you had no need to remind me, sir. There 
will always be a share for you of what I have.” 

“Well, I want it in this business. What will you put 
in, my lad?” 

‘“T didn’t know money was any use here, sir. You'll 
not buy arms in Paris. You'll not make this war on 
money.” 

“WillI not? Say, don’t you think these fellows know 
what money’s for? I want to buy the dogs up. Faith, 
it’s like buying a commission in your royal British Army. 
When I’ve got the rascals in my pocket, then I can make 
things move. There’s not a soldier among them. Hell! 
There’s not a head, now old Blanqui’s gone. And the 
people are up, and out only asking to be led. It’s the 
chance of a thousand years.”’ 

Mr. Beauforest was silent. ‘‘ You can have what I 
have as long as we live, sir,” he said at last. ‘‘ But this— 
—my God, I can’t do it. It’s a cruel thing, it’s mad. 
There’s nothing in it but misery and waste. I’d give 
you everything to stop it. But to make this sort of 
war. I can’t. I daren’t.” 

“Well now, you’re squeamish, ain’t you? And who 
the hell do you think the money belongs to?” 
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“Oh, I’ve asked myself that often enough,” Arthur 
cried. “‘ Faith, sir, you might have thought of it before. 
We've been draining money out of those Warborough 
villages where they’ve no house fit to live in, no clean 
water to drink—and who gains by it? We've been set- 
ting the world on fire, haven’t we? Lord, what use are 
we in the end of the day ?”’ 

“ Warborough villages!’ says Colonel Justin with 
venomous contempt. ‘Say, aren’t you the holy saint, 
Mr. Beauforest? Ah, you’d be making your soul now 
you've to pay me my share of the stuff. Well, and how 
did you come by Warborough, my lad? Sure, it’s late 
to be innocent.”’ 

Mr. Beauforest stared at him. “I don’t know what 
you mean. The place was mine when my brother died.”’ 

“It was so.” Colonel Justin laughed. “ And why 
would you ask how he died? No, sir, it would not suit 
my gentleman to know too much. Where was I when he 
died, you dog ?”’ 

“Where were you?” Mr. Beauforest repeated. 

‘“ Looking down at him while he drowned. Ah, my 
fine gentleman never guessed that till this day, not he.”’ 
He spat. ‘‘Say, you make me sick with your pasty 
holiness. Didn’t you tell me ’twas only your brother 
between you and the estate ? And we struck our bargain 
on it if ever it came to you, I would have share and share. 
And I went off to England, and you knew it, and the next 
time you heard of me was me telling your brother was 
drowned and dead, and the place waiting for you. But 
sure, my little gentleman knew nothing. He would not. 
It was not decent for him.” 

“T did know nothing,” Mr. Beauforest said slowly. “I 
did not know you.” 

“ Ah, why will you be talking? You knew, and well 
you knew. Men don’t die so convenient, my lad. You 
knew like your mother knew. Say, have you forgot her 
there by the bridge? When she saw me with that fat 
informer and the stroke fell upon her.” 
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‘““ How could she know? Know what?” 

“‘ And wasn’t it there I threw the fellow into the river 
when he was riding home from hunting in the dusk ? 
Sure, you've not forgot how the old woman loved me. She 
knew all right. But you—oh, you’re the holy innocent. 
You never guessed a guess of it at all.” 

Mr. Beauforest sat staring at him. 

“ Well, what now, my lad?” 

“TI carry a pistol, Colonel Justin. I think you do. 
Shall we walk out, sir? The moon makes light enough, 
I think.” 

The Colonel burst out laughing. “‘ Ah, that’s my 
gentleman all over. Pay your debts, says I. Ill do 
you the honour to fight you a duel, says he. I think not. 
I think not.” 

Mr. Beauforest stared at him still, then slowly got 
himself out of his chair and stood face to face. ‘‘ At 
your orders, Colonel Justin,” he said under his breath, 
and the Colonel thrust him off. He caught at the table 
to save himself. “ That’s' the end, then,” and watching 
his Colonel’s grin he too began to laugh. ‘“‘ It was worth 
while, wasn’t it? It was worth while.” 

He stumbled out. 


CHAPTER XXXV 
MR. BEAUFOREST FINDS HIMSELF ALONE 


HE moon was growing pale against the dawn. 
Mr. Beauforest looked out upon a town that 
glittered unreal in the half light, a town built 

of shining cloud... . 

There was a tap at the door and Cecilia was at his side 
before he heard it. ‘And you,” he said. ‘‘ Well, my 
dear ?”’ 

“You are going away, Arthur ? ” 

“Do you tell me to stay?” 

“No, no, it is best. You have never been with 
him in fact.” 

“ How much has he told you?” 

“My God, do I not know him? I knew him a hundred 
yearsago. He will do everything—and you—you cannot, 
poor boy.”” She touched him. ‘ You have been kind 
to me, Arthur. Well, one had to finish. Like this 
then.” 

He was making something of a speech to her, but she 
would not listen: ‘‘ Let it be, let it be. You can do 
nothing, nor I. Go. That is best for him too.” 

As he went down he heard Colonel Justin’s voice angry 
behind him. “ What did you make of him? I know 
he’s gone, you fool. And what use were you that you 
couldn’t hold him? You had the trick of it once all 
right. And where’s he gone then? He'll run, will he ? 
I think not; I think not.” 

Something of this came to Arthur, who went on without 
a pause—but slowly. If the Colonel chose to try force 
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he should have every chance. And the Colonel’s feet 
sounded on the stair. 

Arthur took the middle of the narrow street and strode 
on. There were revellers lurching along in company, 
making the dawn hideous after a night of drinking to the 
victory of Montmartre, and the reign of freedom. He 
had no desire to be in a brawl. The Colonel followed 
him step for step. 

At the corner of the boulevard some National Guards 
were keeping each other company on duty or pleasure. 
They also had been drinking; they were at noisy horse- 
play. In Mr. Beauforest they were not interested, and 
he was about to avoid them when Colonel Justin shouted 
“ Attention, comrades. Arrest that rogue there. It is 
a spy.” 

They had no need to arrest him. Mr. Beauforest 
stopped short and turned on them. ‘“ Come, my friends. 
Here Iam. Who is it says lama spy?” 

“March the dog down to the Temple, my lads. I'll 
charge him. I am the Commandant Justin.” 

There was a patter of swift feet, and Cecilia crying: 
“Tt is not true. Let him go, my children. He is not a 
spy. He is one of my friends.” 

Colonel Justin turned on her with a foul name and 
struck her down. “ Will you listen toa wench? March 
the dog off.”’ 

“You coward, Justin.” Arthur made at him. ~ 

But that blow never got home. The National Guard 
were between them and with oaths. “It is the little 
sister of the people. It is our little sister. Stick him, 
the swine.’’ Bayonets came down to Colonel Justin’s body. 

He laughed. “ Be easy now. It’s a girl wants to get 
her lover off, my lads—and he, a spy, that’s making for 
Versailles,”’ 

“ Heisnot.” Ceciliastruggled up. ‘ Justin, you know 
it. My God, have you not hurt him enough?” She 
caught at him. He thrust her off and she fell on the 
bayonets and screamed. 
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That cry, the sight of her blood drove the drunken 
men on to him. “The dirty swine! The butcher!” 
They roared and lunged, and Colonel Justin went down 
on her carrying the bayonets with him. They pushed 
him off the girl, and freed their points and stood grinning. 

_Mr. Beauforest knelt beside her and raised her head. 
Sunken eyes looked at him. Her head lolled upon his 
arm. There was no life in her. 

“She is dead—the little one?’”’ Breath that reeked 
brandy was in his nostrils, a flushed face beside his. 

Mr. Beauforest laid her down. 

The man started from him and drove his bayonet 
again into Colonel Justin. But the Colonel lay still. 

The guards drew together and began fuddled talk of 
what they had done, and what they should do next. 
It was plain that this bully, this animal, had attacked 
the little sister of the people, and they had caught him 
and killed him for her. He deserved it well, the rascal. 
All the quarter would mourn her. Well! One must go 
to the guard-room and tell them. A history, faith, the 
dirty rogue! But there would be a great funeral for the 
little sister, a funeral to remember. ... Then some of 
them saw Mr. Beauforest standing by her body and drove 
him off. What the devil was he doing there? ... 

Mr. Beauforest trudged off. They were right, in fact. 
He had nothing to do there. They were kind to set him 
going. Otherwise he would have gone on looking at the 
girl for ever, which was not necessary. She would 
not be grateful for it. She had never wanted anything 
of him. 

It was curious, but he did not seem to feel. He was 
not sorry for her. No, not he. It seemed to him that 
she was fortunate. To have the honour of saving the 
life of Arthur Beauforest. An achievement! But 
after all she was well out of life. She would not have to 
fight through this butchery of a revolution of hers ; she 
would not have to see it fail; she would not have to serve 
Justin any more. 
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She loved that man, if she loved any one man of men. 
A queer choice for her who was more spirit than woman. 
Well! Others had loved Colonel Justin in their fashion. 
Mr. Beauforest laughed. But she knew him and loved 
him, which did not seem to be possible. Not if one 
wished to believe in anything. The man was foul and 
brought foulness on what he touched. Behold the soldier 
of liberty, of brotherhood, fighting his fights with the 
price of his own brother’s blood. That was not friendly 
of Colonel Justin—that was not amiable. When one had 
failed altogether it would have been pleasant to feel clean 
at least. 

Well! There was no use in hating the man. He was | 
gone. And in fact one did not hate him. He was 
out of the world like a rage or a pain of the past. He 
was not realany more. In fact, nothing was real. One 
felt strangely alone: a spectator of phantoms, queer, 
busy, unmeaning phantoms. Playing at festival with 
their red flags and their red caps and their songs, playing 
at war in slovenly, noisy drill, playing at pillage and 
murder. Yes, a man could feel strangely alone in that 
town. It would be well to get out of it soon lest one 
began to believe init. It was not real. It could not be 
Leah e As | 

Mr. Drayton was not at the British Embassy. Mr. 
Drayton had gone with the Ambassador to Versailles. 
So much the better. A surprised secretary watched the 
inquirer make off down the Faubourg St. Honoré. His 
eagerness was hard to reconcile with his satisfaction at 
Drayton’s absence: ‘‘ And gad, how he does leg it.” The 
young man wondered. 

There was a trickle of people on the Versailles road 
blocked up into a crowd in the neighbourhood of the 
forts where sentries, swelling with the pride of office, 
halted them, and a fatigue party of the National Guard . 
under many officers made much of digging rifle pits, 

““No one shall pass, no one.’”’ That was the order 
clattering among the crowd, denounced, applauded by 
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many voices, but in general, it was clear, admired as 
proof of the iron will of authority. 

Mr. Beauforest retreated and left the road and made a 
reconnaissance and lay down to wait for darkness. In the 
half light he slipped through the sentries and found the 
road again and made haste. 

He was soon challenged. ‘‘ An Englishman,”’ he called 
out. ‘ An Englishman seeking the English Ambassador.”’ 

He was told to stand, the sergeant of the guard was 
summoned, he was called forward. .He found himself 
against the bayonets of some big fellows—peasants from 
Normandy by their speech. He was a spy, was he 
not? Only aspy would come up in the dark. English ? 
He was not English, he talked French. He came from 
Paris? He was a traitor and aspy. He would be shot. 
There was no quarter for those rats in Paris. 

“ Tell your officer that an Englishman is here asking for 
the English Ambassador.” 

The officer! Yes, he did well to ask for the officer. 
The officer would have him shot quickly, but they 
marched him off to a shed that was their guard-room. 
Then it was all to do again before a fire-eating obstinate 
youth who at last, grumbling and swearing, took from him 
the paper on which he had written his own name and 
Martin Drayton’s, and made prisoner of him in a cabaret 
cellar. 

He was dozing in the fumes when lantern light flashed 
in his face. His dusty person was marched into the room 
where Martin Drayton stood with some officers. 

“Good God!” Drayton stared at him. 

“Monsieur does not know the fellow ? ”’ 

“Of course I know him. He is an Englishman. An 
old friend of mine. Arthur, my dear fellow. I’m 
devilish glad to see you.”” He laughed, and shook hands 
heartily. 

Regrets were visible. “‘ Monsieur answers for him ? ” 
says the Colonel sadly. , 

“Yes, yes, of course.” Drayton became official. “I 
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hope, Colonel, you will now permit my friend to join me.”’ 
It was a most unfortunate misunderstanding. Mr. 
Drayton was aware of the difficulties of the time. But 
the Colonel would certainly recognize. . . 

The Colonel did, and Mr. Drayton would certainly 
accept his assurances .. . 

Mr. Beauforest found himself walking off on Drayton’s 
BEM HA 

“You don’t ask questions, Martin,” he said at last, and 
he laughed. 

“Yes, I do. When did you have any food?” says 
Drayton. 

Mr. Beauforest was the more amused. “ That’s like 
you. That’s too damned like you. Oh, I can eat, I 
suppose. But I didn’t come out to dinner, my friend.” 

They turned into a house, into a pretentious room, 
furnished chiefly with cracked mirrors, which leapt into 
sight as Drayton lit candles. He looked at Mr. Beau- 
forest with grave sympathy. ‘“ You must have had the 
devil of a time,” he said. 

Arthur saw the dirty fellow who looked at him from the 
mirrors: dust from head to heel, dust and cobwebs in 
his beard, and red eyes sunken in a pallid face. “I don’t 
stand up to it,doI?” Hegrinned and stiffened his back. 

“T say, you'll want——” 

“TI want to talk, that’s all. That’s what I came for. 
You remember Justin, Martin. Of course you do. You 
remember everything. Well, Justin’s dead.” 

“Tm sorry. I ie 

“Are you? I dare say. Well, he’s dead. But he 
talked before he died. Look here, Martin, do you believe 
I knew all the time? ” 

“Knew what?’ says Martin, staring at him, 

“What did you know about Justin? What did you— 
guess ? ”’ 

“Why, I know nothing but what you told me, and 
what he told me himself, of course.’’ 

“And guessed nothing ? ” 


a a. 
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“My dear chap’’—Martin put a hand on his arm— 
“you're fretting yourself into a fever. I’m afraid I 
never thought much about Justin at all. He was a 
friend of yours and that was enough. Don’t plague 
yourself so.” 

“Ah! You did guess then! ” 

“On my honour I never guessed anything about 

“And I didn’t, Martin. You believe that, don’t 
you?” 

“Yes, of course. If the man was your friend you'd 
trust him.” 

“Thanks.” Arthur laughed. “ Well, it don’t matter, 
of course. Only I wanted to know what you thought. 
He said everybody knew, must have known, I ought to 
have known.” 

“T hardly know what you're saying, old fellow.” 

“He murdered Ralph,’ Arthur said. ‘“‘D’ye see 
now? He found out I stood next. I promised him if 
ever Warborough came to me we’d—we'd work together, 
he and I. He went off to England and watched for 
Ralph and threw him off the Long Bridge. That was 
how Ralph was drowned. Then he sent me the news 
of the death and brought me over. And we've been 
living on Warborough ever since and setting the world 
on fire. Haven’t we? My God, we’ve done well with 
the blood money. Look at me.” 

What Martin did was to take his hand. ‘I suppose 
you quarrelled with the fellow ?”’ he said. 

‘Damn it, man, I quarrelled with him before we had 
this out.” 

“That's what I mean. You'd broken with him, 
what ? And so he put up this tale to get a hold on you. 
It’s blackmail, Arthur, that’s all. I don’t believe a 
word of it.” 

“T had broken with him, yes. I said I wouldn’t go 
on. He wanted to fight for this cursed folly of a com- 
mune, and I stood out.” 
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‘““And he wanted money, I suppose. And you said no. 
So he told you he had murdered your brother for you, 
and you had better pay up.” | 

Arthur thought it over and shook his head. “No, 
Justin wasn’t like that—he’d not lie.” 

“Would he not!” Martin laughed. ‘“‘He’d do a 
murder, a foul murder for money, but he wouldn’t lie 
for money! My dear chap, there’s no such man in the 
world. The rascal dazzled you and you won’t forget it. 
Just take him for the rogue he is. He did no murder, 
not he. Ralph went over the rails in the dark. Lord, 
he’s not the only one. None of us saw anything strange 
in it. But this Irish-American in our country, out with 
the hunt, no one noticing him, on the road waiting, and 
then clear away without suspicion—that’s miracle on 
miracle, that out of all belief. Not he. He made up 
the story to blackmail you.” 

Arthur sat down and stretched out his tired body, and 
his arms fell by his side. ‘‘ Martin,’ he said at last, wearily. 
“T think you're the best fellow in the world.” He 
smiled. ‘“‘ You want me to believe that, don’t you? 
But I—well, I knew Justin.” 

“Oh, it’s the flash of the man. You see that still. 
My dear lad, I’m not talking to save your face. I swear 
I don’t believe a word of it. Damn it, who could?” 

“ What did my mother believe? Don’t you remember ? 
She dreaded Justin!” 

“Why, Mrs. Beauforest was—well, she had many 
queer fancies, hadn’t she? I remember she thought the 
place was all hers.” 

“Oh, we can talk and talk! Well, here’s the end of it, 


Martin. I can’t go back. [Il never go back. I can’t | 


keep the place another day. [Tve got Warborough 
money in my pocket now. You'd better have that. 
You vd 
Martin stopped him by force. 
“ You'll have to have it all, you know. I'll not touch 
it. I’m done. And you can make something of it. 


Qaw Etie O 
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God knows I haven't. I’ve bled the place white. And 
no use—no use.” 

Martin got him off to bed and fed him and left him 
asleep. But in the morning he was gone. And neither 
Martin Drayton nor Warborough saw him again. 


CHAPTER XXXVI 
THE SPRING SOWING 


LOUDS raced in a blue sky, and the air was clear 
after rain. The wide fields lay in the sunshine 
plotted out like a vast garden, green where the 

young corn was growing, brown in the furrows, grey and 
yellow in the unbroken land—and across this pattern, 
changing its colours from moment to moment, the cloud 
shadows sped. A man could see far. 

Within the great circle where the rim of the earth 
rose to meet the rim of the sky, the clusters of houses 
here and there stood tiny, like children’s castles ; people 
and horses, scattered at work on the land, were dwarf and 
magically slow. 

The man who plodded on the sparkling grey road 
stopped and looked this way and that, and measured 
the sun against a belfry in the south. In another mile 
he turned aside and struck across the hedgeless fields. 

Far off a woman turned her team of mare and foal at 
the end of the furrow, and stopped them and let go the 
plough stilts and stood shading her eyes with her hand, a 
square, solid creature, stooping a little, and watched 
him. He had slow work of it over the greasy ground, 
but she made up her mind about him soon. Her hand 
fell; she started her team again, and so came towards 
him cutting a new furrow. He did not speak, nor she. 
The plough was at the other end of her land and turning 
again before they met. She reined back the team and 
leaned on the plough, watching him with full, grave eyes. 

“‘T have come back, Marton,’ Mr. Beauforest said. 

“Tt is finished, is it not? ”’ 
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“ They’re fighting still in Paris. They will not fight 
long. I have finished.” 

“You are not hurt at all?’’ Her eyes went over him 
carefully. ‘‘ You are alone, Arthur? ” 

“Oh yes, there is only me. My friends are gone, all 
of them. I am perfectly alone.’ He laughed. ‘“‘It’s 
why I have come, you see.”’ 

“That—that is good,” she said, with grave satisfaction. 

“Ts ite? Tve come a beggar, as I came before. I 
have nothing left in the world, Marton.” 

“Youareaman.’ Shewasindignant. ‘ There is that. 
A man is worth anything.” 

Mr. Beauforest shrugged. ‘“ Have you forgotten what 
I was worth?” 

“T was remembering often. There was that.”’ 

“Did you think I should come back? ”’ 

“T thought you would be dead, Arthur. I prayed a 
little.’ The quiet husky voice lingered on the words. 
“ That is pleasant, to pray sometimes. And now ’’—she 
made a little movement as though she were opening her 
arms—‘“‘ you will stay a little while again ? ” 

“T want to stay, Marton, if I can earn my food.” 

“That! Thatissure! You will not goaway then? ” 

“Tt’s for you, my dear. Not if ’'m worth keeping. 
If you’ve work for me. My God, I want to be some use, 
somewhere.’ 

“ The child!” she cried out. ‘ Did I send him away 
then ? Look, I am alone, I also, Arthur.’’ He saw her 
wide eyes darken. ‘“‘ Yes. It will be good in our home, 
will it not? And the land—see, there is enough.’’ She 
looked proudly across her fields. ‘‘ Come then.’”’ She 
took up the plough stilts and started her team again. 

Mr. Beauforest walked in the furrows behind her sowing 
the spring wheat. 
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net. THE ENGLISH CHURCH AND RE- 
UNION, 5s. net. SCALA MuNDI, 4s. 6d. net. 
Chesterton (G. K.)— 


Tue BALLAD OF THE WHITE HorsE. ALL 
THINGS CONSIDERED, TREMENDOUS 
TRIFLES. ALARMS AND Discursions. A 
MISCELLANY OF MEN. THE USES OF 
Diversity. All Fecap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
WINE, WATER, AND SonG, Feap. 8vo. 
1s, 6d. net. 
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Clark (Norman). 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Clutton-Brock (A.). WHAT IS THE KING- 
DOM OF HEAVEN? Fifth Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 5s. net. 

ESSAYS ON ART. Second Edition. 


HOW TO BOX, Illus- 


Feap. 
8v0. 5s. net. 
ESSAYS ON BOOKS. Third Edition. 
Fecap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
apes ESSAYS ON BOOKS. Feap. 8vo. 
Ss. net. 


SHAKESPEARE’S HAMLET. Fcap. 8vo. 


5s. net. 

SHELLEY : THE MAN AND THE POET. 
Feap 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Conrad (Joseph) THE MIRROR OF 
THE SEA: Memories and Impressions. 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Drever (James), THE PSYCHOLOGY OF 
EVERYDAY LIFE. Third Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 

THE PSYCHOLOGY FOP INDUSTRY. 
Cr. 8vo. 45s. net. 

Einstein (A.). RELATIVITY: THE 
SPECIAL AND THE GENERAL 
THEORY. Translated by Rosperr W. 
Lawson. Seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

5s. net, 


SIDELIGHTS ON RELATIVITY. Two 


Lectures by ALBERT EINSTEIN. Cr, 8vo. 
3s. 6d. net. 

THE MEANING OF RELATIVITY. Cr. 
8vo. 58. net. 


Other Books on the Einstein Theory. 

SPACE—TIME—MATTER. By HERMANN 
Wey. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

EINSTEIN THE SEARCHER: His Worx 
EXPLAINED IN DIALOGUES WITH EINSTEIN, 
By Bisnis pa, Moszkowski. Demy 
8v0. 12s. 6d. 

AN INTRODUCTION TO THE THEORY 
OF RELATIVITY. By Lynpon Botton, 
Cr. 8vo. 558. net. 

RELATIVITY AND GRAVITATION. By 
Various Writers. Edited by J, Matcoirm 
Birp. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

RELATIVITY AND THE UNIVERSE, 
By Dr. Harry Scumipt. Second Edition, 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

THE IDEAS OF EINSTEIN’S THEORY, 


By J. H. Turrrinc. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

RELATIVITY FOR ALL. By HeErsBeEr? 
Dincte. Third Edition. Feap. 8vo, 
2s. net. 


Evans (Joan), 


ENGLISH JEWELLERY, 
Royal 4to. 


£2 12s. 6d, net. 
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** Fougasse.”” A GALLERY OF GAMES. 
Fecap. ato. 35s. 6d. net. 
DRAWN AT A VENTURE. 
Ios. 6d. net. 

Freundlich (Dr. Herbert), COLLOID AND 
CAPILLARY CHEMISTRY. Demy 
8v0o. 36s. net. 

Fyleman (Rose), FAIRIES AND CHIM- 
NEYS. Feap. 8v0. Fourteenth Edztion. 


Royal 4to. 


3s. 6d. net. . 

THE FAIRY GREEN. Seventh Edition. 
Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE FAIRY FLUTE. Third Edition, 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 

THE RAINBOW CAT AND OTHER 
STORIES. Fcap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net. 


Gibbins (H. de B.). INDUSTRY IN 
ENGLAND: HISTORICAL OUTLINES. 
With Maps and Plans. Tenth Edttton. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 64. net. 

THE “INDUSTRIAL — HISTORY. (OF 
ENGLAND. With 5 Maps and a Plan. 
Twenty-seventh Edition. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Gibbon (Edward). THE DECLINE AND 
FALL OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE. 
Edited, with Notes, Appendices, and Maps, 
by J. B. Bury. Seven Volumes. Demy 
8vo. Illustratéd. Each t2s. 6d. net. 
Also tn Seven Volumes. Unillustrated. 
Cr. 8v0, Each 7s. 6d. net. 

Glover (T. R,)— 

THE CONFLICT OF RELIGIONS IN THE EARLY 
RoMAN Empire, Ios. 6a. net. POETS AND 
PURITANS, Ios. 6d. net. FROM PERICLES 
to PHILIP, Ios. 6d. net. VIRGIL, Ios. 6d. 
net. THE CHRISTIAN TRADITION AND ITS 


VERIFICATION (The Angus Lecture for 
IgI2). 6s. net. 
Grahame (Kenneth) THE WIND IN 


THE WILLOWS. 
8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
Also small 4to. 10s. 6d. net. Illustrated 
by Nancy BARNHART. 

Hall (H. R.). THE.ANCIENT HISTORY 
OF THE NEAR EAST FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO THE BATTLE 


Twelfth Edition. Cr. 


OF SALAMIS. siperione Fifth Edi- 
tion. Demy 8vo. 21s. ne 
Holdsworth (W. S.). A HISTORY OF 


ENGLISH LAW. Seven Volumes. Demy 
8vo. Each 25s. net. 

Inge (W. R.). CHRISTIAN MYSTICISM. 
(The Bampton Lectures of 1899.) Fifth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Jenks (E.)) AN OUTLINE OF ENGLISH 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT. Fifth Edition. 
Cr. 8v0. 5s. net. 

A SHORT HISTORY OF ENGLISH LAW: 
From THE EArRLigst TIMES TO THE END 
OF THE YEAR IgII. Second Edstion. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. . 

Julian (Lady) of Norwich. REVELA- 
TIONS OF DIVINE LOVE. Edited by 
GRACE WARRACK. Seventh Edttion. Cr. 
8vo. 5s. net. 

Keats (John), POEMS. Edited, with In- 
troduction and Notes, by E. pr SELINn- 


couRT. With a Frontispiece in Photo- 
gravure. Fourth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
I2s. 6d. net. 
Kidd (Benjamin) THE SCIENCE OF 
POWER. Ninth Edition. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d.net. 
SOCIAL EVOLUTION. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d.net. 
A PHILOSOPHER . WITH NATURE; 


Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Kipling (Rudyard) BARRACK-ROOM 
BALLADS. 228th Thousand. Cr. 8vo, 


Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Also Feap. 8vo. 
Cloth, 6s. net ; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also a Service Edition. Two Volumes. 
Square Feap. 8vo. Each 3s. net. 

THE SEVEN SEAS. 161st Thousand. 
Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Also 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Also a Service Edition. Two Volumes. 
Square Feap. 8vo. Each 3s. net. 

THE FIVE NATIONS. 129th Thousand. 
Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Also 
Feap. 8vo. Cloth, 6s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Also a Service Edition. 
Square Feap, 8vo. 

DEPARTMENTAL 
Thousand. Cr. 8vo. 
net. Also Feap. 8vo. 
leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also a Service Edition. Two Volumes. 
Square Fcap. 8vo. Each 3s. net. 

THE YEARS BETWEEN. 95th Thousand. 
Cr. 8vo. Buckram, 7s. 6d. net. Fcap. 
8vo. Cloth, 6s. net; leather, 7s. 6d. net. 
Also a Service Edition. Two Volumes, 
Square Fcap. 8vo. Each 3s. net. 

A KIPLING ANTHOLOGY—VERSE. 
Fap. 8vo. cloth, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. 
net, 

TWENTY POEMS FROM RUDYARD 
KIPLING. 313th Thousand. Fcap. 8vo. 
IS. ét: 

Knox (E. V. G.). (‘Evoe’ of Punch.) 
PARODIES REGAINED. Illustrated 
by Grorcre Morrow. Fcap.8vo. 4s. 6d, 
net. 

THESE LIBERTIES. Fcap. 8vo. 4s. 6d. net. 

Lamb (Charles and Mary). THE COM- 
PLETE WORKS. Edited by E. V. 
Lucas. A New and Revised Edition tn 
Six Volumes. With Frontispieces. Feap. 
8vo. Each 6s. net. 

The volumes are :— 
1. MISCELLANEOUS PROSE. I. ELIA AND 
THE Last Essay OF ELIA. I1. Booxs 
FOR CHILDREN. Iv. PLAYS AND POEMS, 
vy. and vi. LETTERS. 

Lankester (Sir Ray). SCIENCE FROM AN 
EASY CHAIR. Illustrated. Thirteenth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo,. 7s. 6d. met. 

SCIENCE FROM AN EASY CHAIR, 
Second Series. Illustrated. Third Edi- 
tion. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

DIVERSIONS OF A NATURALIST. 
Illustrated, Third Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6d. net. 


Two Volumes. 
Each 3s. net. 
DITTIES. 1037rd 
Buckram, 7s. 6d. 
Cloth, 6s. nei; 
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SECRETS OF EARTH AND SEA. Cr. 


8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

GREAT AND SMALL THINGS. _Iillus- 
trated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

Lesearboura (A. C.) RADIO FOR EVERY- 
BODY. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. 
net. 

Lodge (Sir Oliver) MAN AND THE 
UNIVERSE. Ninth Edttion. Cr. 8vo. 
7s. 6a. net. 


THE SURVIVAL OF MAN: A Srupy In 
UNRECOGNIZED HuMAN Facu.tty. Seventh 
Edition. Cr.8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 

MODERN PROBLEMS. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


RAYMOND; or LiFE anvd_ ODkEaATH. 
gee Twelfth Edition. Demy 8vo. 
ros. 6d. ne 

RAYMOND REVISED. pee gle Se 
edition). Cr. 8vo. 6s. 

Loring (F. H.). ATOMIC "THEORIES. 
Second Edition. Demy 8vo. 128. 6d. net. 


Lucas (E. V.)— 


Tue Lire oF CHARLES LAMB, 2 vols., 21S. 


net. A WANDERER IN HOLLAND, Ios. 6d. 
net. A WANDERER IN LONDON, Ios. 6d. 
met. LONDON REVISITED, Ios. 6d. net. A 


WANDERER IN Paris, 10s. 6d. net and 6s. 
net. A WANDERERIN FLORENCE, 10s. 6d. 
net. A WANDERERIN VENICE, 10s. 6d. net. 
THe Open Roav: A Little Book for 
Wayfarers, 6s. 6d. net. THr FRIENDLY 
Town: A Little Book for the Urbane, 
6s. net. FIRESIDE AND SUNSHINE, 
6s. net. CHARACTER AND COMEDY, 6s. net. 
THE GenTLeEstT ArT: A Choice of Letters 
by Entertaining Hands, 6s. 6d. net. THE 
Sreconp Post, 6s. net. HER INFINITE 
Variety: A Feminine Portrait Gallery, 
6s.net. Goop Company: A Rally of Men, 
6s. net. ONE Day AND ANOTHER, 6s. net. 
Op Lamps For NEw, 6s. net. LOITERER’S 
HARVEST, 6s. net. CLOUD AND SILVER, 6s. 
net. A BOSWELL OF BAGHDAD, AND OTHER 
Essays, 6s. net. ’TwixtT EAGLE AND 
Dove, 6s. net. THE PHANTOM JOURNAL, 
AND OTHER ESSAYS AND DIVERSIONS, 6s. 
net. SPECIALLY SELECTED: A Choice of 
Essays, 7s. 6d. net. URBANITIES.  Illus- 
trated by G. L. Stampa, 7s. 6d. net. 
GIVING AND RECEIVING. 6s. net. You 
Know wHAT PEOPLE ARE. 5s. net. 
Tue British ScHoot: An Anecdotal 
Guide to the British Painters and Paint- 
ings in the National Gallery, 6s. net. 
Rovine East AND Rovine WEsT: Notes 
gathered in India, Japan, and America. 
5s. net. Epwin AvusTIN ABBEY, R.A. 
2 vols. £6 6s. net. VERMEER OF DELFT, 
tos. 6d. net. 

Masefield (John). ON THE SPANISH 

MAIN. Anewedition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

A SAILOR’S a te Second 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 

SEA LIFE IN NELSON'S “TIME, Tilus- 
trated. Second Editton. Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 

Meldrum(D.S.). REMBRANDT’S PAINT- 
INGS. Wide Royal 8vo. £3 3s. net 


Methuen (A.). AN ANTHOLOGY OF 
MODERN VERSE. With Introduction 
by Ropert Lynp. Eleventh Edition. 
Feap. 8vo. 6s. net. Thin paper, leather, 
7s. 6d. net. 

SHAKESPEARE TO HARDY: 
THOLOGY OF ENGLISH LyRICs. 
Introduction by Ropert Lynp. 
8v0, 6s. net. Leather, 7s. 6d. net. 

McDougall (William). AN INTRODUC- 
TION= | CO SOCIAL, -PSYGHOLOGY. 
Seventeenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

BODY AND MIND: A History AnD A 
DEFENCE OF ANIMISM. Fifth Edttton. 
Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 

NATIONAL WELFARE AND NATIONAL 
DECAY. Cr. 800. 6s. net. 


Maeterlinck (Maurice)— 

Tue Buus Birp: A Fairy Playin Six Acts 
6s. net. Mary MAGpALENE: A Play in 
Three Acts, 5s. net. DEATH, 3s. 6d. net. 
Our ETERNITY, 6s. net. THE UNKNOWN 
GuEsT, 6s. net. PorMs, 5s. net. THE 
WRACK OF THE STORM, 6s. net. THE 
MIRACLE OF St. ANTHONY: A Playin One 
Act, 3s. 6d. net. THE BURGOMASTER OF 
STILEMONDE: A Play in Three Acts, 5s. 
net, THE BETROTHAL; or, The Blue Bird 
Chooses, 6s. net. Mountain Patus, 6s. 
net. Tuer Story oF TYLTYL, 21s. net. 
THE GREAT SECRET. 75. 6d. net. 


Milne (A. A.)— 


AN AN- 
With an 
Fcap. 


Nor tHat ir Matters. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. 
net. Ir I May. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 
Newman (Tom), HOW TO PLAY BIL- 
LIARDS. Illustrated. Cr. 8vo. 8s. 6d. 

net. 

Oxenham (John)— 
BEES IN AMBER; A Little Book of 
Thoughtful Verse. Small Pott 8vo. 
Oitifs Boards. (2S. .net.. AEL'S= = WELL > 


A Collection of War Poems. THE KINnG’s 
HicH Way. THE VISION SPLENDID. 
THE Fiery Cross. HicH Attars: The 
Record of a Visit to the Battlefields of 
France and Flanders. HErarts CouRA- 
Gcrous. ALL CLEAR! All Small Pott 
8v0. Paper, 1s. 3d. net; cloth boards, 2s. 
net. WINDS OF THE DAWN, GENTLEMEN 
—THE KING, 2s. net. 

Petrie (W. M. Flinders) A HISTORY OF 
EGYPT. Illustrated. Ss% Volumes. Cr. 
8v0o. Each gs. net. 

Vor. I. From tHE Ist to tHe XVITH 
Dynasty. Tenth Edition. (12s. net.) 
Vor. II. THe XVIITH AND XVIIITH 

Dynasties. Sixth Edttton. 

Vou. Ill. XIXtH to XXXtTH DyNastTIEs. 
Second Edition. 

VoL. IV. Ecyrpr UNDER THE PTOLEMAIC 
Dynasty. J.P. Mauarry. Second Edition. 


Vor. V. Ecypept uNDER ROMAN RuLE, 
J. G. Mitne. Second Edition. 
Vor. VI. Ecyrr 1n THE MippLe AGEs. 


STANLEY LANE Poorer. Second Edition, 
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SYRIA AND EGYPT, FROM THE TELL 


EL AMARNA LETTERS. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. net. 

EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 
Papyri. First Series, «ivth to xu1th 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Third Edtiton. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


EGYPTIAN TALES. Translated from the 


Papyri. Second Series, xviith to x1xth 
Dynasty. Illustrated. Second Edstton. 
Cr. 8vo. 5s. net. 


Pollitt (Arthur W.). THE ENJOYMENT 
OF MUSIC. Second Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. nét. 

Price (L. L.). A SHORT HISTORY OF 
POLITICAL ECONOMY IN ENGLAND 
FROM ADAM SMITH TO ARNOLD 


TOYNBEE. Eleventh Edtiton. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. net. 

Selous (Edmund)— 
TomMMy SMITH’s ANIMALS. ToMMy 


SMITH’s OTHER ANIMALS, TOMMY SMITH 
AT THE Zoo. TOMMY SMITH AGAIN AT 
THE Zoo. Each 2s. 9d. Jacx’s INsECTs, 
3s. 6d. Jacx’s OTHER INSECTS, 35. 6d. 

Shelley (Percy Bysshe), POEMS. With 
an Introduction by A. CLuTTon-BrocK 
and Notes by C. D. Lococx. Two 
Volumes. . Demy 8vo. £1 Is. net. 

SHELLEY: THE MAN AND THE POET. 
By A.CLUTTON-Brock. Feap 8vo. 7s.6s.net. 

Smith (Adam). THE WEALTH OF 

TIONS. Edited by Epwin CANNAN. 
Two Volumes. Third Edttton. Demy 
8v0o,. £1 5s. net. 

Smith (S. C. Kaines). 
PICTURES. Ilustrated. Second Edt¢- 
tion. Fcap. 8vo. 6s. net. 

Sommerfeld (Prof. Arnold). ATOMIC 
STRUCTURE AND SPECTRAL LINES. 
Demy 8vo. 32s. net. 

Stevenson (R. L.). THE LETTERS OF 
ROBERT LOUISSTEVENSON. Edited 
by Sir Sripngey Corvin. A New Re- 


LOOKING AT 


arranged Edition in four volumes. Fourth 

Edition. Fcap. 8vo. Each 6s. net. 
Surtees (R. §.)— 

HANDLEY Cross, “Ys... 6d.) net. 1 Mr. 


SPONGE’S SPORTING Tour, 7s. 6d. net. 
Ask Mamma: or, The Richest Commoner 
in England, 7s. 6d. net. JORROCKS’S 


JAUNTS AND JOLLITIES, 6s. net. Mr. 
Facey Romrorp’s Hounps, 7s. 6d. net. 
Hawspuck GRANGE; or, The Sporting 
Adventures of Thomas Scott, Esq., 6s. 
met. PLAIN OR RINGLETS? 7s. 6d. néb. 
HILLinGcpon HALL, 7s. 6d. net. 


Tilden (W. T.). THE ART OF LAWN 
TENNIS. Illustrated. Fourth Edttion, 
Cr. 8vo. 6s. net. 


Tileston (Mary W.). DAILY STRENGTH 
FOR DAILY NEEDS. Twenty-eighth 
Edition. Medium 16mo. 3s. 6d. net. 

Underhill (Evelyn). MYSTICISM. ana 
Study in the Nature and Development of 
Man’s Spiritual Consciousness. Ninth 
Editton. Demy 8vo. 15s. net. 

THE LIFE OF THE SPIRIT. AND THE 
LIFE OF TO-DAY. Cr. 8vo0. 8s. 6d. net. 

Vardon (Harry), HOW TO PLAY GOLF. 


Illustrated. Sixteenth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 
5s. 6d. net. 
Wade (G. W.). NEW TESTAMENT 


HISTORY. Demy 8vo. 18s. net. 

OLD TESTAMENT HISTORY. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8v0o. 7s. 6d. net. 

Waterhouse (Elizabeth). .A LITTLE BOOK 
OF LIFE AND DEATH. Twenty-first 
Edition. Small Pott 8vo. 2s. 6d. net. 

Wells (J... A SHORT HISTORY OF 
ROME, Ejtghteenth Edition. With 3 
Maps. Cr. 8vo. 5s. 

Wilde (Osear), THE WORKS OF OSCAR 
WILDE. Feap. 8vo. Each 6s. 6d. net. 

1. Lorp ARTHUR SAVILE’S CRIME AND 

THE PorTRAIT OF Mr. W. H. tw. THE 
Ducutss OF . PADUA, {TI FOEMS) “ty. 
Lapy WINDERMERE’S FAN. v. A WOMAN 
oF No ImMporTANCE. vi. AN IDEAL Hus- 
BAND. VII. THE IMPORTANCE OF BEING 
EARNEST. vill. A Housz oF PoOME- 
GRANATES. IX. INTENTIONS. x. DE Pro- 
FUNDIS AND PRISON LETTERS. XI. Es- 
SAYS. xlI. SALOME, A FLORENTINE 
TraGEDy, and La SAINTE COURTISANE. 
x11, 4A;, CRITIC) IN) PALIN pA Le ove 
SELECTED Proszt oF OscaR WILDE. 
xv. ART AND DECORATION. 

FOR LOVE OF THE KING. A BurRMESE 
Masque. Demy 8vo. 8s. 6d. net. 

Yeats (W. B.). A BOOK OF IRISH 
VERSE. Fourth Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. net. 


Part II.—A SELECTION OF SERIES 
The Antiquary’s Books 


Demy 8vo. 


ANCIENT PAINTED GLASS IN ENGLAND. 
ARCHHOLOGY AND FALsE ANTIQUITIES. 
Tue BELLS OF ENGLAND. THE BRASSES 
OF ENGLAND. THE CASTLES AND WALLED 
Towns oF ENGLAND. CELTIC ART IN 
PAGAN AND CHRISTIAN TIMES. CHURCH- 
WARDENS’ Accounts. THE DoMEsDAY 
InguEst. ENGLISH CHURCH FURNITURE. 
EnGuiisH Costume. ENGLISH MONASTIC 
Lire. ENGiisH SEALS. FOoLK-LORE As 
AN HISTORICAL SCIENCE. THE GUILDS AND 
CoMPANIES OF LONDON. THE HERMITS 
AND ANCHORITES OF ENGLAND, THE 


10s. 6d. net each volume. 


With Numerous Illustrations. 


Manor AND ManoriAL Recoxrps. THE 
MeEpi#vaL HOspPITALS OF ENGLAND. 
O_tp ENGLISH INSTRUMENTS OF MusICc. 
O_p ENGLISH LIBRARIES. OLD SERVICE 
Books OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH. PARISH 
Lirzt IN MeEpDI#@vaL ENGLAND. THE 
ParRiSH REGISTERS OF ENGLAND. RE- 
MAINS OF THE PREHISTORIC AGE IN ENG- 
LAND. THE ROMAN ERA IN BRITAIN, 
RoMANO-BRITISH BUILDINGS AND EARTH- 


WORKS. THE ROYAL ForREstTs OF ENG- 
LAND. THE SCHOOLS OF MEDIAVAL ENG 
LAND. SHRINES OF BRITISH SAINTS. 
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The Arden Shakespeare 
General Editor, R. H. CASE 
Demy 8vo. 6s. net each volume 


An edition of Shakespeare in Single Plays; each edited with a full Intro- 
duction, Textual Notes, and a Commentary at the foot of the page. 


The Arden Shakespeare will be completed shortly by the publication of 
THE SECOND PART OF KING HENRY IV. Edited by R. P. Cow. 
MUCH ADO ABOUT NOTHING. Edited by GRAcE TRENERY. 


Classics of Art 
Edited by Dr. J. H. W. LAING 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo 


Tue ART OF THE GREEKS, 21s. net. THE ETCHINGS, 31s. 6d. net. REMBRANDT’S 
ART OF THE ROMANS, I6s. net. CHARDIN, PAINTINGS, 635. nét. RUBENS, 30s. neét. 
15s. net. DONATELLO, 16s. net. GEORGE TINTORETTO, 16s. net. TITIAN, 16s. net. 
RoMNEY,I5s. net. GHIRLANDAIO, I5s.net. TURNER’S SKETCHES AND DRAWINGS, 
LAWRENCE, 25s.net. MICHELANGELO, I5S. I5s. net. VELASQUEZ, 15S. net. 


net. JRAPHAEL, I5s. net. REMBRANDT’S 


The ‘ Complete’ Series 
Fully Illustrated. Demy 8vo 


Tue CompLetTE AIRMAN, I6s. net. THE 5s. net. THe CompLeTE LAWN TENNIS 
CoMPLETE AMATEUR BoxeER, Ios. 6d. net. PLAYER, 12s. 6d. net. THE COMPLETE 
THE CompLeTE ASSOCIATION Foor- MororistT, 10s. 6d. net. THE COMPLETE 
BALLER, 10s. 6d. net. THE COMPLETE MouNTAINEER, 18s. net. THE COMPLETE 
ATHLETIC TRAINER, 10S. 6d. net. THE OARSMAN, 15s. net, THE COMPLETE 
CoMPLETE BILLIARD PLAYER, Ios. 6d. PHOTOGRAPHER, 12S. 6d. net. THE COMPLETE 
met. THE COMPLETE COOK, Ios. 6d. net. RuGBy FOOTBALLER, ON THE NEw ZEA- 
THE CoMPLETE FOXHUNTER, I6sS. neét. LAND SysTEM, 12s. 6d. net. THE Come 
Tur COMPLETE GOLFER, I2s. 6d. net. PLETE SHOT, 16s. net. THE COMPLETE 
THE CoMPLETE HocKEy PLAYER, Ios. 6d. Swimmer, tos. 6d. net, THE COMPLETE 
net. THE COMPLETE HORSEMAN, I5sS. YACHTSMAN, 18s, net, 


net. THE COMPLETE JUJITSUAN. Cr. 8vo. 


The Connoisseur’s Library 
With numerous Illustrations. Wide Royal 8vo. £1 11s. 6d. net each volume 


EncitsH Coitourep Books. ETCHINGS. IVORIES. JEWELLERY. MEZZOTINTS. 
EUROPEAN ENAMELS. FINE Books. MINIATURES. PORCELAIN, SEALS. 
Guiass. GOLDSMITHS’ AND SILVERSMITHS’ Woop SCULPTURE, 


WorK. ILLUMINATED MANUSCRIPTS. 


Handbooks of Theology 


Demy 8vo 
Tuer DocrTrRINE OF THE INCARNATION, I5S. THE CREEDS, 12S, 6d. net. THE PHILOSOPHY 
net. A History OF EARLY CHRISTIAN oF RELIGION IN ENGLAND AND AMERICA, 
DocrrRinE, 16s. net. INTRODUCTION TO 12s. 6d. net. THE XXXIX ARTICLES OF 
THE HistoRY OF RELIGION, 12s. 6d. nét. THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, I5s. net. 


An INTRODUCTION TO THE HISTORY OF 


Health Series 
Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 6d. net 


Tue Basy. THE CARE OFTHE Bopy. THE Lonc. THE PREVENTION OF THE COMMON 
CARE OF THE TEETH. THE EYES OF OUR Cotp. STAYING THE PLAGUE. THROAT 
CHILDREN. HEALTH FOR THE MIDDLE- AND EAR TROUBLES. TUBERCULOSIS. 
AGED. THE HEALTH OF A Woman. THE Tue HEALTH OF THE CHILD, 2s. nel 


HEALTH OF THE SKIN. How To LIVE 


6 Messrs. METHUEN’S PUBLICATIONS 


The Library of Devotion 
Handy Editions of the great Devotional Books, well edited 
With Introductions and (where necessary) Notes 
Small Pott 8vo, cloth, 3s. net and 3s. 6d. net 


Little Books on Art 


With many Illustrations. Demy 16mo. 55s. net each volume 


Each volume consists of about 200 pages, and contains from 30 to 40 
Illustrations, including a Frontispiece in Photogravure 


ALBRECHT Dtirer. THE ARTS OF JAPAN. BOucHER. HOLBEIN, ILLUMINATED 
BooKPLATES. BorriceE Ltt, BURNE- MANUSCRIPTS. JEWELLERY. JOHN Hopp- 
Jones. CELLINI. CHRISTIAN SYMBOLISM, NER. Sir JosHUA REYNOLDS. MILLET. 
CHRIST IN ART. CLAUDE. CONSTABLE. MINIATURES, Our Lapy In Art. 
Corot. Earity ENGLISH WATER-COLOUR. RAPHAEL, Robin. TuRNER. VANDYCK. 
ENAMELS. FREDERIC LEIGHTON. GEORGE WATTS. 

ROMNEY. GREEK ART. GREUZE AND 


The Little Guides 


With many Illustrations by E. H. New and other artists, and from 
photographs 


Small Pott 8vo. 
Guides to the English and Welsh Counties, and some well-known districts 


The main features of these Guides are (1) a handy and charming form ; 
(2) illustrations from photographs and by well-known artists ; (3) good 
plans and maps ; (4) an adequate but compact presentation of everything 
that is interesting in the natural features, history, archeology, and archi- 
tecture of the town or district treated. 


4s. net to 7s. 6d. net. 


The Little Quarto Shakespeare 
Edited by W. J. CRAIG. With Introductions and Notes 


Pott 16mo. 40 Volumes. Leather, price 1s. 9d. net each volume 
Cloth, 1s. 6d. net. 


Plays 
Feap. 8vo. 3s. 6d. net 
Mitestones. Arnold Bennett and Edward | TypHoon. A Playin Four Acts. Melchior 
Knoblock. Eleventh Edttton. Lengyel. English Version by_ Laurence 


IpEAL Hussanp, An. Oscar Wilde. Act- 
ing Edition. 

Kismet. Edward Knoblock, Fourth Edt- 
tion. 

THE GREAT ADVENTURE. 


Fifth Edtiton. 


Arnold Bennett. 


Irving. Second Edttion. 
WarE Casz, THE. George Pleydell. 
GENERAL. Post. J. E. Harold Terry. 
Second Edttton, a 
Tur Honeymoon. Arnold Bennett. Third 
Edition. 


Messrs. METHUEN’S PUBLICATIONS 7 


Sports Series 
Illustrated. Fcap. 8vo 


Att Asout FLyING, 3s. net. ALPINE PLAYERS, 2s. net. LAWN TENNIS, 35. net. 
Sxi-Inc aT ALL HEIGHTS AND SEASONS, Lawn Tennis Do’s anv Dont’s, 2s. net. 
5s. net. Cross COUNTRY SKI-ING, 5S. net. LAwN TENNIS FOR YOUNG PLAYER;, 
GotF Do’s anp Dont’s, 2s. 6d. net. 2s. 6d. net. LAWN TENNIS FOR CLUB 
Quick Cuts to Goop Gotr, 2s. 6d. net. PLAYERS, 2S. 6d. net. LAWN TENNIS FOR 
INSPIRED GOLF, 2s. 6d. net. DRIVING, MatcH PLAYERS, 2S. 6d. net. HOCKEY, 
APPROACHING, PUTTING, 2s. net. GOLF 4s. net. How to Swim, 2s. net. Punt- 
CLugs AND How To UsE THEM, 2S. net. ING, 3S. 6d. net. SKATING, 35. nét. 
THE SECRET OF GOLF FOR OCCASIONAL WRESTLING, 2S. nét. 


The Westminster Commentaries 
General Editor, WALTER LOCK 


Demy 8vo 
Tue Acts oF THE APOSTLES, 12s. 6d. net. 16s.net. Jos, 8s. 6d. net. THE PASTORAL 
Amos, 8s. 6d. net. I CORINTHIANS, 8s. EpisT es, 8s. 6d. net. THE PHILIPPIANS, 
6d. net. Exopus, 15s. net. EZzrKIEL, 8s. 6d. net. St. James, 8s. 6d. net. St. 
I2s. 6a. net, GENESIS, 16s. net. HEBREWS, MATTHEW, 15s. net. ST. LUKE, 15S. net. 


8s. 6d. net. ISAIAH, 16s. net. JEREMIAH, 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Library 
Cheap Editions of many Popular Books 


Feap. 8vo 
PaArT III.—A SELECTION OF WoRKS OF FICTION 
Bennett (Arnold)— Island Tale: =Cr. 800. ‘9s. ¢net.°) THE 
CLAYHANGER, 8s. net. Hirpa LESSWAYS, Secret AcrenT: A Simple Tale. Cr. 8vo. 
8s. 6d. net. THESE Twain. THE GARD. gs. net. UNDER WESTERN Eyes. Cr. 
Tue Recent: A Five Towns Story of 8v0. gs. net. CHANCE. Cr. 8v0. Qs. net. 


Adventure in London. THe Prick oF : 
Love. Buriep ALtivE. A Man From | Corelli (Marie)— 


gsHE NorTH. WuHoOmM GOD HATH JOINED. A RoMANCE OF Two Wor LDs, 7s. 6d. net. 
A Great Man: A Frolic. Mr. PROHACK. VENDETTA: or, The Story of One For- 
All 7s. 6d. net. THE MATADOR OF THE gotten, 8s. net. Tuetma: A Norwegian 
Five Towns, 6s. neét. Princess, 8s. 6d. net. ArDAatTH: The Story 
of a Dead Self, 7s. 6d. net. THE SOUL OF 
Birmingham (George A.)— Lizirn, 7s. 6d. net. WormMwoop: A Drama 
SPANISH GOLD. THE SEARCH Parry. of Paris. 8s. net. Barappas: A Dream of 
Larace’s Lovers. THE Bap Times. UP, the World’s Tragedy, 7s. 6d. net. THE SOR- 
THE Repers. THe Lost Lawyer, All ROWS OF SATAN, 7s. 6d. net. THE MASTER- 
9s. 6d. net. INISHEENY, 8s. 6d. net. THE CuristIAn, 8s. 6d. net. TEMPORAL PowER? 
GREAT-GRANDMOTHER, 7S. 6d. net. FOUND A Study in Supremacy, 6s. net. Gov’s 
Money, 75. 6d. net. Goop Man: A Simple Love StbEy, BF aly 
nS net. Hory Orprers: The Tragedy of a 
clears pees ness 6s. net THE Quiet Life, 8s. 6d. net. THz Micuty ATOM, 
RETURN OF TARZAN, 6s. net. THe Breasts 7s. 6d. net. Boy: A ae 7s. 6d. net. 
or TARZAN, 6s. net. THE SON oF TARZAN, CAMEOS, 6s. net. THE Lirz EVERLASTING, 
6s. net, JUNGLE TALES OF TARZAN, 6s. 8s. 6d. net. THE LovE oF Pn seo AND 
net. TARZAN AND THE JEWELS OF OPaAR, OTHER Storrs, 8s. 64. alee Beg 
6s. net. TARZAN THE UNTAMED, 75. 6d. net. ge pa nel Tas SEcRkT ows : 
A Princess OF Mars, 6s. net. THE Gops Romance of the Time, 6s. nét. 
oF Mars, 6s. net. THz WARLORD OF , 
Mars, 6s. net. Tuuvra, Marp or Mars, | Hichens (Robert)— ir 
6s. net. TARZAN THE TERRIBLE, 25. 6d. net. TonGuEs oF ConscIENCE, 7s. 6d. neét. 
Tue Mucker, 6s. net. THE MAN wiTs- Frerix: Three Years in a Life, 7s. 6d. net. 
out A Sout, 6s. net. THe CHESSMEN OF TuE WOMAN WITH THE Fan, 7s. 6d. net. 
Mars, 6s. net. AT THE EARTH’s CorE, Tue GarDEN oF ALLAH, 8s. 6d. net. 
6s. net Tue CALL oF THE BLoop, 8s. 6d. net. 
‘ : THE DWELLER ON THE THRESHOLD, 7S. 64, 
Conrad (Joseph)— net. THE Way oF AMBITION, 75S. 6d. net. 


A Sxt oF S1x, 75. 6d. net. Vicrory: An IN THE WILDERNESS, 75. 6d. néb. 


8 Messrs. METHUEN’S PUBLICATIONS 


Hope (Anthony)— 
A CHANGE oF ArR. A Man oF MARK. 
Simon DALE, THe Kinc’s Mrrror. 
THE Dotty D1ALocurEs. Mrs. Maxon 
PROTESTS. A Younc Man’s’ YEAR. 
BEAUMAROY HOME FROM THE WARS. 
All 7s. 6d. net. 


Jacobs (W. W.)— 
Many CarGoErs, 55S. net, SEA URCHINS, 
5s. net and 3s. 6d. net. A MASTER OF 
Crart, 6s. net. LiGHT FREIGHTS, 6s. net. 
THE SKIPPER’S WOOING, 5s. net. AT SUN- 
wicH Port, 5s. net. DIALSTONE LANE, 
5s. net. OppD CRAFT, 5s. net. THE Lavy 
OF THE BARGE, 5s. net. SALTHAVEN, 6s. 
net. SatLtors’ KwNoTs, 5s. net. SHORT 
CRUISES, 6s. net. 


London (Jack)— WHITE FANG. Ninth 
Edition. Cr. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


Lucas (E. V.)— 

LIsTENER’S LuRE: An Oblique Narration, 
6s. net. OVER BEMERTON’S: An Easy- 
going Chronicle, 6s. net. Mr. INGLESIDE, 
6s. net. LONDON LAVENDER, 6s. net. 
LANDMARKS, 6s. neét. THE VERMILION 
Box, 6s. net. VERENA IN THE Muipst, 
8s. 6d. net. RosE AND Rose, 6s. net. 
GENEVRA’sS MONEY, 7S. 6d. net. 


McKenna (Stephen)— 
SontA: Between Two Worlds, 8s. net. 
Ninety-S1x Hours’ LEAvE, 7s. 6d. net. 
THE SIXTH SENSE, 6s. net. Mipas & Son, 
8s. net. 


Malet (Lucas)— 
Tue History oF Sir RICHARD CALMADY: 
A Romance. tos. net. THE CARISSIMA. 
THE GATELESS BARRIER. DEADHAM 
Harp. All 7s. 6d. net. THE WAGES OF 
Sin. 8s. net, COLONEL ENDERBY’S WIFE, 
7s. Od. net. 


Mason (A. E. 


W.). CLEMENTINA. 
lllustrated, 


Ninth Edition. 7s. 6d. net. 


Milne (A. A.)— 
THE Day’s Pray, 
OncE A WEEK. 


THE Ho.tipay Rounp, 

All 7s. 6d. net. Tue 
Sunny S1pE. 6s. net. THE Rep Housz 
MysTErRyY. 6s. net. 


Oxenham (John)— 


THE QUEST OF THE GOLDEN ROSE. 
ALL-ALONE. 7S. 6d. net. 


Parker (Gilbert)— 
Mrs. FALCHION, 
OF A SAVAGE, 


Mary 


THE TRANSLATION 
WHEN VALMOND CAME 
To Pontrac: The Story of a Lost 
Napoleon. AN ADVENTURE OF THE 
Nortu: The Last Adventures of ‘ Pretty 
Pierre.’ THE SEATS OF THE MIGHTY. THE 
BATTLE OF THE STRONG: A Romance 
of Two Kingdoms. THE TRAIL OF THE 
SworD. NORTHERN LIGHTS. JUDGEMENT 
House. All 7s. 6d. net. 


Phillpotts (Eden)— 


CHILDREN OF THE Mist. THE RIVER. 


THe Human Boy AND THE War. All 
7s. 6d. net. 

Rohmer (Sax)— 
THE GOLDEN SCORPION. 7s. 6d. net. THE 


Devit Docror. THE Mystery oF Dr. 


Fu-Mancuu. THE YELLOW CLAW. All 
3s. 6d. net. 

Swinnerton (F.) SHops ANpd Houses. 
SEPTEMBER. THE Happy Famity. On 


THE STAIRCASE. COQUETTE. THE CHASTE 


WiFE. All 7s. 6d. net. THe MErRY 
Heart, THE CASEMENT, THE YOUNG 
IpEA. All 6s. net. THe THREE Lovers, 
7s. 6d. net. 

Wells (H.G.). BEALBY. Fourth Edition. 
Cr. 8vo. 7s 6d. net. 


Williamson (C, N. and A. M.)— 

Tue LigHtNING ConpDuctTor: The Strange 
Adventures of a Motor Car. Lapy Bretry 
ACROSS THE WATER. Ir HapPENED IN 
Ecypt. THE SHOP GIRL. THE LIGHTNING 
CoNDUCTRESS. My FRIEND THE 
CHAUFFEUR. SET IN SILVER. THE 
GREAT PEARL SECRET. THe Love 
PIRATE. All 7s. 6d, net,  CRUCERIX 
CoRNER. 6s. net. 


Methuen’s Half-Crown Novels 
Crown 8vo 
Cheap Editions of many of the most Popular Novels of the day 
Write for a Complete List 


Methuen’s Two-Shilling Novels 
Fecap. 8vo 
Write for Complete List 
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